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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


MAUOll ISOl. 


Akt. 1. — T/ic Hcujttl GiaJation ISGO. 

miiK rcMiiovcil of the cjuasi-enipire of the C/Ourt of Directors, a 
JL Hoard which stood so loiii** belweeit British Hiupire and Bri- 
tish India., has ij^ivcn lo the jn^ople of Hiitain an unintorrnptcd 
view ol th(‘ |)eoi<lc of India, for whose welfare they aio now di- 
lectly responsihle. And, althouf^li Parliament ma\ still turn a 
deaf eai to any one, who endeavours to ehecdt proili^ate jobbing 
on the part of whi^* Secret ari(‘s of State, vet there are not wiint- 
111 <»‘ indications Unit the halntual ^ood feel in and sense of duty of 
John Bunn will lead linn, ore lonj**, to turn his attention to the 
in ina^'iMiieiiti of the tine, Imt embarrassed estate whudi lie has m- 
henled Irom John Comtany. Tiro servants who acquired and 
inaunovd llie estate loleired to, will, very naturally, be taken to 
task pretty <'losely for any shortcoming’s on them ])art which may 
have inpired the tenants, or affected the amount of the rc»nls. 
It ina>, nltunately, lie found, that they liave for the most pait 
done their work well and wisely, unless overbonu* by ini orfereru^e 
lioiii ilie Great House; but it may also ]>e tlionght that they had 
become fat and lazy on high pay, and a too heioditary routine of 
succession and promotion. 

At any rate tlie Indian Civil Service is likely to undergo 
simie amount of change, and tlnee plans present their claims to 
alteut ion. 

l.s/. Do away with the*Monopoly as regards tlie Uncovo- 
nanled,’’ /. c, let every man in the service of the Indian 
Govcrnnieiit hold any ofiicc, this has been partly d(»ne lu Oudh 
and the Punjab. 

2;///. Do away with the Monopoly altogether, and let Cati- 
didates, either from England or fi'oin any other part of the 
Knqure, be apjiointcd to Civil posts in India, as to Consulshii>a 
and (Colonial p»)sts. 

tiii. lietain the Monopoly, with or without modifications, aay 
regards the administrative service ; but give p&rely judicial 
to trained Lawyers. ./S&i 

Mabch, 1861. 
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Theio iiro liulian olliciiils lu*n» and tluMP^ wliosi' oncIu- 
sioii from a full caieer is as l»ad for tlio public as for thimisoKos. 
These should be ti\‘ated like (k*serviui>‘ non-coininission(»d ollicors 
in the army; ])rescntcd with oovcnantH. This was recomineu- 
dcd by Mr. II. llicketts, a Member of the Civil Service, who 
had lar^’olv studied the subject. 

2//^/. The complete destruction of administrative Mono])(>ly 
is the plan which has most aignnuidb (of an abstract kind) in 
its favor; and which is the most ojieii to ])ractieal objections. 
Indian adininisl.ration is as much a jnofession as Medicine or 
Law ; its prae.tiee therefore C(|ually demands a diploma for the 
protection of tlie public. Whenever an lueHieient diploin.i- 
holdcr finds his way into the profession, by all means let him 
he diseouracf<*d and spaiinoly employed ; but you fifjiiu nothine^ by 
allowino; uncertilicated jiersonsto be inflicted on an unprotected 
piiblifi, at Ihe caprice of men in powei, either here or at Home 
, The chief complainls aj^^ainst the present seivants are 

on judicial j^roiinds, and they are, in this respect, tried in a way 
no body of men could stand. No one denies that they are 
couraj^eoiis, encr^otu* rulers; many of them hencvoleut ; and a 
large proportion eilicicni in a way that may be rough, hut. is not 
imsuited to rough duties. But, partly through the action of 
the Legislatuie,* and partly through the eiistoms of a iieoplc 
long inured to desjiotism, and prone to seek in litigation the 
exercise of enmity denied to open force, 'thc^ Magistrates of Iinlia 
have liecome vested with a far too large amount of eiiuitable 
jurisdiction, over the ]>orsons and pro])erty of the people. If a 
man is ousted fiom land, or deprived of Ins wife by a si'dneer, or 
if Ills servants leave him, or his labourers fail in thmi ongagi'- 
ments; instead of suing for damages in a Civil (Jourt, he (*oines 
hefou' the llakim^ the protector of the poor,^^ &e ) and pi ays 
that there may lie an injunction issued for the fiillilinent of tlie 
contract. Now it is obvious that this system is easily alnis(‘d. 
Those who are most anxious to qhtaiii an injiiuctiou from a 
foreigner, living at a distance from the scene, and irnm(‘ised 
in much ot the husiucss which in England is shared between 
the Parson, the Sipiiro, the Poor Law (iuardian, the Land 
Bailiff, the Trustee of Hoads, and the Sheriff of the County ; 
those will not he always the men who have a real grievance. 
When it is also reinernberod that the people have a strong 
social organisation of their own, and that the method of redress 
by caste arbitration is an ancient institution of the (Country, 
Iheiv will be no dilHculty in understanding, that the desin; 
injure an enemy may as often influence the Plaintiff on the 

# Act VII a 1819, IV of 1810 &c. 
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AIaj;’istriiie’B Miycella neons File/^ as a real sense of wroiify. 
Ilial (K’senption of PlaintifT, who passes by the public opi- 
nion of his villuj^c or his brotherhood to refer lo a leinolo 
alien, IS eitliei wron^ or an unusually oppress^'d individual, Tii 
the lufauti constitution of the Punjab, the ignorant impar- 
tiality of the Eiiropeau officer wiis united with the belter 
inl’onnatiou of the less trusted Puncliayut ; and the Majj^is- 
tratc* was at liberty, either to arbitrate a case liiinself or to call 
ill the aid of hx'al opinion This appears an OKecllent theory : if 
it does not work well m jiraetico* the only alternative certainly 
apjx'ais to bo, to take all ,]udieial power, not of a ])un‘ly 
coiiediumil dial after, iumi the adniinistiative department, and 
vest it entirely luiho bauds of men especially trained and select- 
ed lor the Tleneh. That all these oflicevs should be IJanisleis is 
not liki»ly, tliouL'b the proposal is not a wonderful one, consi- 
dering that the agitation had its origin in Calcutta., wheie 
the L'anied Sujireme Court Bar hasalwajs produced v(Ty active 
contiibutors, botli to the speech making at Calcutta meet in 
and to tlic leading artndes of the Calcutta Newspapers. There 
is no peculiar duiiiity hedging? the character ol' a Bairis- 
ter, who may be as ignoiant as any Lau^ian, Anil seeing 
Unit tlic codes of India differ and are likely to differ from 
the barbarous congoiies of precept and ])re<*(Hlont-- BentlianPs 
“ Cningrilibei” — wliieli the foiensic hieiarchy contrives to 
hold together in England, it does not appear why English 
n.misters, even fiom the Siijiremc Court, should enjoy any 
jiecnliar claims as of right, to seats on the Indian Bench. 
Moreover it is only the higher posts which would offer much 
iiulii(*emont to men of that class, unless indeed we are to lie 
iimiidated with the whole of the worthless and the briefless of 
the British Bar. The correct theory ivoiild undoubtedly be, to 
let the Pleaders of the united Courts, which are now understood 
to bo on the eve of formation, have thii right to the lower 
apjiomtmeiits, the holders of these being gradually promoted to 
the higher, 

Tlie administrative service must always be, in practice, a dis- 
tinct ])rofession. How the selections are to bo made for it will 
greatly depend upon whether hulta fs to be a colony or not. This 
IS not a question of what is desirable, but of what is feasible. 
If it is possible to make India a Colony ^ it is no doubt desirable 
that her affairs should bo administered on a colonial plan; but 
obviously all objections to the present system, on the score of 
its being ill-suited to a Colony, arc the merest begging of the ques- 
tion. The existing system is historically known to be founded on 
the opposite theory. Into whatever extremes the policy of the 
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Court of Din»ctors may aiany iinie liave led thorn, and whatcvov 
roproaehos may be brouj^ht against thorn for iho di&coura^oinents 
tliey olliM’ed to Christianity, or to iinmif^ration of Europeans ; 
whatever proforouce they nmy have given in the lower grades 
of their service to Asiatics, or whatever jirivilegeslhey may have 
attached to the class of Europeans who filled the superior ofliecs ; 
the whole is refcrjible fo the feeling that India was a foreign 
Ihpcndptcjf^ occupied by tribes possessing each a civilisation and 
a religion of its own, in whose interest it was to be ruled by 
whomsoever the trust might reposed in. Thus arose the 
principle of native administration and European control ; and 
though it iH not dilHcult to amass proofs that tlic former has 
been corrujit and the latter lax, yet it will be premature to dwell 
on that until you have pi oved, either that a Dependency of the sort 
deserilied can ])0 otherwise ruled, or else that colonisation is feiibi- 
ble. The burthen of jiroof as regards the latter point, at least, is 
clearly laid on those who unpugii existing results. To such as, in 
spite of all tlio evidenee, hold Unit Englishmen can colonise a 
tropical country, densely pccpled by races in legal possession of 
every foot of land, and whose frugality and acclimation enables 
ciieb ol their members to live on oiie-tbird of what is recpiiivd 
for tlie support of an Englishman of eorrespoudiiig position, it 
is sufficient to say, Come and try.^^ No one now keeps them 
out ; it is absuiul to say that the state of the Courts or the feeling 
of the authorities deters them; for instances can be shown all 
over India, and in Countries llir more despotically gov(‘rncd, 
of Eughsjiineu who make large fortunes and reside in peace. 
Assuming then tliat colonisation, on a large scale, and in 
the strict sense of tlic word, is impossible, we have the 
simple (piestiou left j can a foreign Dependency be fdiily and 
beneficially ruled by England, unless the indigenous residents 
play a large part in the admiuLstration and unless tlie 
superior morality and political science, of which she is supposed 
to be the dejiositary, be constantly infused into that adminis- 
tration, by tlie centred of carefully selected and largely tiusted 
Englishmen. * 

’l\vo imjiortant observations may, no doubt, be made, one upon 
each branch of this question. It may be said that Asiatic un- 
derlings are apt to be corrupt and tyrannical. It may also lie 
said; that the Members of the Civil Service, though better soleetod 
now than formerly, still fail in Anglicising the administration. 
■Rut there is no system in tliis imperfect world to which similar 
objections may not b(» made : pessimism is as bad as optimism ; 
the Moral of faults being proved against an cstablislicd woiking 
system is, that thy should be removed, not the system, for 
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which you have no proved substitute. Gi anting? that there is 
considerable force in each observation, their united weight w ill 
not prove that the system must be destroyed ; it is the very 
foppery of politics to recpiire abstract perfection, and object to 
every thing existing, merely because it is capable of improve- 
ment. 

The few thousands of Planters and Merchants, barristers 
and Attorneys, Wine dealers and Italian ware-housemen, who 
lind it profitable to pursue their respective and respectiible call- 
ings in this Country, are not justly entitled to be considered "the 
Pulilic of India. nor can the Newspapers, coiulucled with 
various ability, for their amusement., be justly treated as its 
" Press.” The adiniiiistrakon of India, if such authorities are to be 
consulted, should be carried on through the medium of Europeans, 
evelusivcly or almost so. Wehavcalieady endeavoured to see how 
far this would be just to the people of the Country, m whose lu- 
t(‘rest it is assumed that we are to rule. (And this, even supiiosing 
that the service would attract a sulfiei(*nt number of qiialilietl 
Europeans ) If, on the confrary, we could obtain genuine native 
Public opinion, (the opinion of the educated classes is what 
is usually understood by the term,) we bliould assuredly find 
that tlic exclusion of natives fiom the posts of greatest power 
and rank would he very severely felt as a grievance. The pre- 
sent system steers a middle path between the two. Its object 
is to give to the educated native a fair career in the iiublic 
service, for which he is so well fitted by intimate knowledge 
of the dialects and institutions of the masses ; while to the 
latter it gives such protection against the corruptibility and the 
openness to prejudice and partiality which must adhere to a 
native oflioial, as may he atlbided by the supeivision of a care- 
fully selected class of chief officers, whoso appointments, though 
costing the state but little in the aggregate from their numeri- 
cal paucity, are \ et sufficiently valuable to those who hold them, 
to call forth their best intellectual and moral energies. 

Of all the ojiponeiits of this system the ablest and most 
consistent is the jircseiit editor of the Ilurkaru This writer, 
in his issue of the 37th October 1800, had an article, which, 
though containing many assertions from which we dissent, 
is terminated by a very sensible proposal : we refer cliicfly 
to the following words; "If the Government desire that 
its work should be done as well as it is at Home they” 
(Query " it” ?) " must recognise the * * * * divibion of 

labour, and make allowances for natural differenees of talent 
and tliat aptitude which is the fruit of experience. A civilian 
of the present day is a Jack of all trades, and consequently 
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botcliOH every work enlnirtted to him, * * * Under the pre- 
«ent system helore any otliciul can m ikc himself acipiainted with 
Jiis ordinary duties 111 one department he IS removed to anoJ.lier, 
tlie duties of wliieh are as disbimilar as those of a Pliysieiau 
and a Stock Broker. But if it were nndei stood that in future 
olJieials would he eonlined to that department (or tlie work of 
which they showed a jiartnuilai aptitude^ men would ho cneoiir- 
aged to make themselves thoroughly aetpunnted with what 
was to he heneeloith the liusmess ol then lives 

Now the assumption, that no division of labour is attcmphid 
by the Government, a])p‘'ars to ns an exa^e^eration. On the 
frontier we have the brilliant Military Governors of whom so 
many have made their names household wonls wherever the 
Eiio'lisli langiiaoe is spoken. Sir II Lawrence, Sir II Edw.irdiN, 
and General Nicholson Wv're never to our knowled«*e, oH\‘red 
the post of Sadder Judj^e or Fiuanei.il Seeretary, and the Ala- 
{^^istrates and Collectors of the Noitli Western Provinces usually 
.spend twenty years in the adniiinstrative branch of tlie Ser- 
vice, and evTii when made Jiidi^es it is mainly for coircctioiuil 
pill poses; there is however too much (‘ouiidation for the Iliir- 
karu’s stiictures as oontiiined in our exUaet; and all altem[)ts 
that an* made to reform the Civil avlnunistiration of Biilish 
India should proceed m the direction indicated therein. At 
t.lie comnieiuionKuit of those remarks, lor instance, it was 
shown that India not beino* at present a Colony, ouf»‘lit imt to 
be treated on Colonial principles. But on the other hand tiuu’o 
are parts of India, few and of small area, winch are o^siuitially 
colonial. Those wdnch .arc most conspicuously so, are the Presi- 
dency towns, and thei’e, to a eonsidiu able extent, colonial mctliods 
already exist. Similarly, m all towms whi*re there is a seat of 
Government tliere miofht be a small currlon, within which Un- 
g-lisli law^s should be admiuistiu'cd m Crirmn.d and Civil cases 
l)y traim'd lawyers. But this remedy of ^MTained lawyeiV^ is 
no piuHieea, What would he the use of a trained lawyer amoiij^ 
the trilies of the Khyln'r, or even iy the Southal Peri^uuiiahs, 
where almost every dispute is about a boundary or a lierd of 
i*att.le, suseepti1)le of ready arbit.ration by an honest man of 
local experience, utterly uiiintellio’iblo to an ordinary foreij»-ner 
whatever be his Ic^al acumen? That is to say, the manajj^e- 
nient of a rude tribe requires qualifications diftering from those 
needed to decide an intricate question of bailment. 

It may be objeetod that this is a bald commonplace, but it 
e.anuot be deuieil that it is one that has been more generally 
recognised by tin* rulers of India than by their opponents — and 
every division of labor in which it is ignored will fail. The 
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(i(»vornnient of India has liiwl a soparaio of officers for 
fr»)iitiGr Districts interior Districts, and for political duties; 
and the appearance of confusion may l>c a jufood deal tra/ced, to 
the custom of roquiriujj^ every Civil Oflujor to mat ricuhite as an 
assistant to a District Officer, than vvhieli, howcvei, it would l)o 
dillicult to devise a ]daii, better suited to ^’ive younuf ollicers a 
praidieal knowledge of, and mtere'«t in the pc'ojde, with whose 
affaiis they arc more or less to be eoniiect.ed by the business of 
tlieir lives;*’ and the men who would let loose the Inns of (huirt 
upon suoli a field, would eertainly not obi am ^Mhe advantages of 
a division of labor,” any moie than they would “ open the (JimI 
Seivice.” The division of labor is a very good term, and may be 
very beuelunally a]))>lied as lar as cinsimslanees jx'vmit. That, it is 
not applicable without leserve to Kuro)>ean labor lu Imlia, will be 
g.itluTod from observing the fact that, in India, Millmeis usii.illy 
il(‘al 111 wmc and gunpowder; and that News[)aj)crs arc often 
eonducted by piu'sons who begun life mother wa^s But those 
who think labor can he divided by the exclusive enqiliymcnit ol 
^Mjviined lawyers,” must be either euthusiasts without brains, 
or liainstcrs without pra(*tice. 

It may ho ol))eetv‘d to the Indian (lovoinnient’s “division 
of lalior,” that Henry Lawienee and the other distniomsliod 
men abov^e rofeired to were nut niemheis of t-he (hvil iServiee. 
For llic present purpose, however, they were so; tlia-t is t-Iii'y 
wcio covenanted ofliceis m Civil employ ; and it is very ]iossil)lo, 
lli.it the (hvil Service might be largely legcneiatod, if the officers 
for admiinstiative duties wore selected fiom the stall' of the 
Army, to a far greater extent than is at present the case If llio 
Ihiiijab scheme of admimstiation could then he applied to the 
IMofussil generally, and a good Civil Code be launched with tho 
new Penal t\>dc; a sound systiCin of procedure iii each dc- 
paitment, and a reformed Mice being added, there woiihl 
1)0 little fear lor the forensic future of the llural Di'^triets. 
The colonial portions of the empire might have any amount 
of rained lawyers” that Ibhey were jileascd to pay fur, and if 
any man cnvi<‘d such privileges he might be allowed, unih‘r due 
re^trielions, to indulge liis eccentric taste by a writ of reiffomn. 
The ma,]onty would probably be of a mind with tlio-^e S])auish 
Anieiicans, mentioned by Mr. Helps, who ])ctitioiied the Court 
of Madrid, that “ no lawyers might bo sent to the (^)louy.” 
It IS to be noted further tliat Admin istiMlive Uefonn is no 
new thing in India, Ilm* rulers have not, it is tiuo, iuirodueod 
an “open” Legislative Council or Parliament, m whicli (yalcuttn 
sho])keei)ers should have the power of paralyzing the a(‘iion 
of Oovernmoiit, and Planters be endbled to reduce their ryots 
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to the coinlition of Giboonites : and surely the insliiuco of New 
Zealand, where agrarian ([uestious are at length boino* settled 
by the primitive arbitrament of force, is a vt»ry ^*ood <^round 
for c*on<ifratul.itino‘ the rulers of India, on their not having’ in- 
troduced colonial primaples of Government into a country, ivluch 
wo hc>ld on such a very uncolonial basis. 

But, once allow that the administration of British India must, 
for the [>iesent, be based on despotic principles and earned out 
through odicial agency, and it cannot bo denied, that with the 
sing'lc cvcoptlon of desti oyiiig the covenant, every thing that could 
be called a bar to adininistrative llcform has now been removed. 
This eo\enant is, in fact, a commission. Men are induced to 
leave i/he arduous patlis of life in Europe hy the guayaniee ol 
certain advantages in point of rank and reniuneratioii in liuhaii 
exile, in order that tlie pedantiy and narrow knowledge of a 
bureaiieracy may he tempered, and its corniptihility cheeked by 
the constant inlluX of tli^fc best blood of England — sjieaking ot 
course, in a nictephorical, not in apahician sense. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to shew ohjectioiis to this plan ; the political da.nger 
of (‘losing the higher ranks against the Natives of the cmiiiiry, the 
hardship of arresting the career of the man who has iis'mi 
from the ranks, and most of all the grave possibility (to say the 
least) of iiicloleiice hemg generated in the minds of tlie lavori'd 
few who have received the above mentioned guaiantce. But the 
instance of Russia, where every official rises from the ranks, and 
where official corruption and equif decoipn are cnjipbng the 
gigantic foives of the empire, may serve to shew thiit an 
escape from these evils is worth buying at a considerable pnec. 
In point of faet tins price has been gradually diminisliing of 
late years. From the coubtitution of the liighly paid and eare- 
fully trained Civil Service by Lord Wellesley, down to the iniro- 
' duction of the competitive system by Lord Stanley, a little more 
than lialf a century elapsed, during which the Service produced a 
few very black sheep, a certain luiniber of average men, and 
sufficient great hearts and minds to eftnsolidate an erapiic, wliudi 
was the admiration of every foreigner who visii-ed it, until ruined 
by Reforming seutimeutaiity and Foreign office intrigue To 
the Civil Service of those days we owe the political suee(‘sses 
of Metcalfe, Jenkins and Elphinstone, winch gave us internal 
peace for nearly forty years; the patient investigation ol Holt 
Mackenzie, R. M. Bird and Thomason, crowned by the most 
complete knowledge and record of agricultural customs, rights 
and tenures ; the liberality of P. Shore, the learning of Elliott, 
and finally the splendid services of the Great Mutiny, when a 
Native Army, wrought to Pra;toriau insolence by the result of 
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wars the Indian administration disappxoved, and indulgences 
tJiey were powerless to prevent, was put down partly by the 
unlooked for aid of the local officers — typified by John Lawrence 
and Robert Montgomery — of whom in one Presidency (the North 
Western Provinces) one-third died at their posts, while the sur- 
vivors did wonders with scarcely a soldier on whom they could 
rely. 

There were grievous faults in the old Service; many of the 
young officers lived for years, a life of idleness and extravagance 
from which sometimes nothing could set them free. Still lives 
the memory of P — ddy II — s, who passed twenty-five years of 
service in journeying to and fro between Calcutta and London, 
with an occasional ii ip to Simla, and who never got beyond an 

Assistantship in the Customs; of who passed his quarter of 

century in Colh^(j(\ and retired on Ins annuity witliom 

having ever “passed/* or done an houv*s work; of who 

went to C'Jourt stark naked, aequitk*d murdciors, kept hi!?* 
Englisli records on the flo(*r, and was filially removed by a tioo]> 
of liorse; of the Customs Agent at Ghazeepore, who “ cut*' 
Lord Hastings foi only giving him 17000 per annum, in recom- 
pense fin* lus signing K. 11. R on loirinutti lor half an hour 
while pulling his first cluUnm after breakfast, and wlio ohsti- 
nalely refused to write anv thing hut Ins initials unless bis pay 
was inerea«;ed , Imt why mnltiplv iuslanees when the re- 

sult is before usV “The Kmpiie of the JMuldlo (/lasses'* rciiiains, 
alter all the shocks iL has sustained, still sound, still an unex- 
ampled proof of the administrative skill and virtue of English- 
men. Where IS the Roman Proconsulship, the S)»anish Conquest 
in Araenea wdueh can compare wnth her^ or wlio that has 
seen Ereiieli Algeria would prefer the system prevailing there*'' 
Moreover such as the old serxiee was, it has passed away, and 
it is not only idle Inil unfair to rake up objections against what 
lias (icased to be, merely because you want a share ol* the lucra- 
tive ])ost.s, or think yciir eoinmereial enterprises would pi os]»er 
hotter if there wTre no adininisiration but what you jdeased. 
The few cnthiisiafiis and the many malcontents, wlio from dif- 
ferent grades of obscurity clamour against the existing state ol 
things, are not raising their voices against the system which 
formed British India, and won the applause of Macaulay and 
Peel in England, as it did that of the best informed travellers of 
every rank fi’om the Prince to the Printer, from Peiershurgh to 
Paris; but they are finding fault with a Service open to public 
competition from the best educated sons of the great Universi- 
ties of Britain, and with the freest system under which any 
official organisation^at all could be imagined as feasible. 

Miuch, 1861 c 
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A lato number of the " Quarterly lleview contained a strong 
and caiefully reasoned condemnation of* the English competitive 
system, but carefully cx<*epted that in the Indian Services. And 
indeed the faults of the two are as diHerent ii,s the conditions 
under which they act. The English competition is offeiod to 
men whose destinies will lie humble and their salaiies low, the 
higher posts being, bj common consent, disposed of on very 
ditferciit grounds The Indian competition, on the other liand, 
is intended to form a guide for selection of men, who will begin 
their public life with large jxiwei^s over the pcisons and projicrty 
of vast communities ; while they may possibly end them as Pio- 
coiisuls of* Provinces, or Prune Ministers of Rmpires. Obviously 
the objections brought against the competitive system for pro- 
diU'ing an article superior to its ends, and making men discon- 
tented * with the nature of their duties, ought to be brought 
rather against the English than against the Indian system. 
Blit a writer in the Saiindat/ IteiHUv* has brought a cliarge 
against the competitive piinciple, which apjilies with greater 
force to tliat for the Indian administrative service than to that 
by which Clerks or Tidewaiiem aie selected m England. Com- 
petitive exaraiiiatioiis’^ says be ^^are under our present system the 
great motive power of all systems of education, and the desire to 
excel in them is accordingly strongest in the sort of mind 
which is naturally inclined to set a high value on juvenile suc- 
cesses. This is not a very good turn of mind. It implies a 
certain preciseness and formality of character, and a constant 
inclination to defer to established authority, and to attach great 
importauec to the express appiobatioii of recognised superiors. 
It follows from all this that competitive examinations are lit 
only for boys or lads, and that even with respect to them, 
they test only the lower kinds of merit, whilst all the Ingher 
qualities — oiiginahty, independence, and love of knowledge 
for its own sake — are positive disqiialitieatious for success m 
them.” 

Now, whatever requirement there may exist in the English 
Clerkships for the higlier kinds of merit here enumerated, must 
exist in a far stronger form, when the duties to be entrusted to 
the candidate are of such a far higher character as are tliose of 
Indian administration. Nay more, not only are such qualities 
unlikely to be successful in a competitive examination, but the 
advanced age at which the candidates are admitted to the Indian 
examinations has a special drawback of its own. It has been shewn 
that, even under the old system a largo proportion of the officers 
turned out good, and some wore of the most splendid merit. 

Vol 10 p 661. 
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But tills IS not all; the old Civilians passed llirongh a 
respectable test examination before entering Hailenlmiy, and 
while there hatl at h*ast the option of obtaining a veiy high 
training under able and eminent teacheis but it is noteworthy, 
that some of the very best of Indian statesmen, Munio, ALd- 
colm, Sleenian and Outram were olfieers of tlie army wlio luul 
been chosen by liapliazaid, and leceived no preliminary training 
whatever. This (‘an only be accounted for by the Joclune of 
chances ; amongst a number of untried youths there must al- 
ways be a ceitam number who possess latent abilities of the 
most brilliant kind. A competition set before men of twenty 
three years of ehuaent . at that age 

Hie candidate has coriipleied, or almost completed that acade- 
mical career by which young Englishmen test the relative poweis 
of themselves and their contemporaries ; and it will obviously 
not be those of lirst class qualities and atlaiiunents who will 
((uit an opening career in England, fov the questionable aiti ac- 
tions of hard woik and exile in a vile climate and amongst a 
vile race. 

So far therefore as a braneli of Indian administration demands 
special acquirements it may be better to make it a special 
service, than to continue to select its members from a general staff 
of ollieers, however oiien bo thf? field of selection, and howiwer 
carefully guarded the door of atlinissiou. For the dcpaitincut of 
account, lor instaneo, in which the Civilians are generally con- 
sidered to have most failed, it might be well if all promotion went 
in the line, and if the entrance were merely barred by a special 
examination in lin.incial subjects, Indian and general. With regard 
to the judicial line, it has been shewn above that the duties in 
outlying provinces are cliielly correctional, and those familiar 
witli the Subject will admit, that among our ruder populations 
even Civil justice is more a matter of administrative ability than 
of legal detail ; but there are Benches in India to which forensic 
experience and nicety of adjiidiciitioii should be the only pass- 
ports. This has long beoii conceded by the institution of 
Supreme (Joints with jurisdictiou classified into Criminal, Civil, 
Equitable, Ecclesiastical and Admir.ilty, in the Presidency towns. 
These courts arc about to be amalgamated with the uuchartered 
Courts of the old system, and it will he a great step should a 
special standard of fitness bo henceforth adopted for all beiichesi 
on which, from the intricate chiractor of litigation or tlic pre- 
sence of largo European eominuuitics, a jurispnideniic of a 
(jornplcte kind is requisite. 

But for preservation of peace among rough agiuailtiirists, or 
ignorant inhabitants of Bazars, tor the repression of violent crime. 
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the mana;>^emt)ntof a complicated revenue system interwoven with 
the land, lor all the rough work of rough societies, originality, in- 
dependence, and energetic integrity should he the ciualilies chiefly, 
if not solely, demanded. These qualities may be possessed by men 
who enter tlie service late in life, and certainly competition is 
better than jobbery j but no men, who have discovered qualities 
.siieh as wore foniidin some of the old civilians, aie likely to come 
into tlie Indian Service. Southey rclused a writ.ership at seveii- 
ieen’ and when he had no prospect of a maintenance, but what he 
eoiild (‘Kpo! t from the abilities of which lie may liav’cbecii precoci- 
ously conscious : — ^thc words which follow will be found in a 
Letter inserted in the first volume of his Life. A man who feels 
must be in sob tilde there [in India], Yet the comfort is that your 
wages are (iprtiiui j so many ycais of toil for such a foitune at 
last. Is a young man w^e who devotes the best years of Ins 
life to sill'll a s[>eeulatiou Southey replied in the negativi', 
and matteivs hive not changed for tlie better since, the “wages'^ 
being no longer certain,” nor “a foitune” usually made at 
last while tlie chance of seeing your wife and children 
biitcliereJ, and of having to turn soldier at a moment’s notice, is 
added to the ceitainty oi’ a debilitating climate and rapidly rising 
prices. These are the inducements held out to induce fiist class 
men to aliandon their college fellowships, or their prosi>eets in 
Westmiustei liall. 

lint the case is widely different if you turn to younger men. 
Few lads of seventeen have the foresight of Soutliey, and the 
histovy of the jiast shews that the mere attraction of a red coat 
and a life of adventure will lead them in shoals to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Now, if the principle of competition be 
extended from its new limits, of examinations, to its natural 
broad basis of active life, there seems no reason why the adini- 
nistiative service of India should not be recruited better than 
has ever yet been done — without destroying one advantage 
or witholding one guarantee — ^simply by taking its members 
from among those military oflicers who, after a certain period of 
regimental duty, shall be willing to give satisfactory proofs of 
their fitness, and to forego the future steps of military promo- 
tion. Sic/orlm Mmrla cremt ; such has been the system which 
has made the Punjab the model Province of British India, which 
produced Nicholson and Lumsden, Lake and Edwardes, which 
enabled Sir John Lawrence to destroy the mutinous sepoys, or 
chain them up like beaten hounds, while he sent the whole of his 
available forces to wrest a falling empire from their triumphant 
brethren in Delhi. Nor must the Uncovenanted servants” be 
forgotten. Many of these in the Punjab are men of good 
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blood and educiitioii, attratlod and retuined by llio 
knowlodf^e that in that part, at any rate, of the Indian empire, 
tliere is no bar to a snecesstul career. Several ot‘ these Gentlo- 
incn have been placed in charge of Districts, and it would bo a 
manliest injustice to exclude them any longer liom tiny advan- 
tages of position, that may be enjoj^d by their C(»venanted or 
(Commissioned brethren. Our scheme, then, for administrative 
reform is simple, as regards the majordy of those lower but most 
important and responsible posts, liy means of which the business 
of the coiintij^ is (iarried on. 

l\vo subjects of greater dignity, though not, it may he, 
of superior usefulness remain to be bnedy noticed. The Ij(\gis- 
hitive CouiKul, and the Executive Cabinet of the Viceniy. 
A elaim has been set up in several cpiarleis, that as all classes 
in British India are now taxed, all classes shoiihl he repiesentcil 
in the Icgislatuie. this there are several answers, each of 
winch IS perhaps sulReient of iKelf, hut of wlucb the aceumn- 
hiLive for(!e is surely iiresistiblc to any irn])artial mind. 1'he 
argument derived from abstract riglits will hardly convince 
any one in this practical age. As Dr. Arnold (no friend 
of tyiauny,) long ago observed the eorrelalive of Taxa- 
tion IS not llepieseiitation but Piotectnm.'^ No country couhl 
be governed for a day without a revenue, and the moans of 
jaising a revenue ivithoiit taxation arc yet to bo discovcied. Of 
all the duties of Governments the most generally recognised is 
the protection of life and property, while the slates wdnch me 
really governed by Jleprescntaiioa may he counted on the lingers 
A representative govcriuncnt is cloaily a matter of expediency, 
the forms which suit one time or one place being unsuitable — 
often impossible — for the same jdace at (lillbient tunes, or for the 
same time in diirerent places. The Imrthen of proof is therefore 
laid upon those who contend that British India is at present in 
a condition requiring representative Government. In point of 
fact, it IS probably felt by such advocates tha,t the Natives of the 
country would either not atUiud the council, or in such a feeble 
character as to be easily borne down by the representatives of 
the European community that is by a certain number of 
unsuccessful men of business converted into paid demagogues. 
And what would be the action of such delegates? Is it not cer- 
tain from all that we know of human nature, and from t he consis- 
tent behaviour of the more active and noisy of that class for the 
past hundred years, that their chief aim in life would be to impede 
the action of the executive and to vilify its agents^ And what^ 
practical result would be likely to come from such a course of 
conduct ? If they could not produce a change ol‘ ministcis, 
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could they produce any tiling but a dead lock and stoppage to 
business never too famous for lapidity ^ 

This bungs us to the second question, the constitution of tlic 
Executive. Obviously a representative assembly can control tlfe 
entire administration of a country, if by withdrawing support and 
confidence it renders necessary the substitut/iou of new men in 
the posts held by persons wlio, under the name of Secretaries 
or Ministers, transact the business of (be various Departments. 
But how would this work in a country where every Departmemt 
IS a profession lu itself, of which the Ileiul, for the time 
being, is or ought to lie selected on account of an official 
fitness acquiied and guarant eed by years of professional practice 
Only conceive tlie new Executive winch might be called into 
being by the action of a Liberal majority in the Legislature. 
If putting aside these factions, those who are intei-issteil m 
British India would combine to meet a real danger, tlieie is one 
whicli may demand their best and most united energu*s. If 
Government by Electiie Telegraph” is to be developed much 
fiirthei, and if the messages are not only to be ^'Take eaie of 
Dovvl) ” hut ^^Give half a nullion to Criesus,” the time is not 
far oH* when wo nuy at least save the salary of a (rov(»rnor 
Ucneial, and pass under the reign of one who — in sjnte of his 
name---will be no king liog The keystone of Administrative Re- 
torin for India will not bo laid by turning the Legislative Body 
into a luusanec, whose necessary aliolitioii will but facilitate the 
introduction of an irresponsible Despotism sitting at Whitehall; 
hut by our all acting together with a calm earnestness that 
shall shew that India must he governed in Iiiclia” until the 

time conies when she may govern hciself. In the meanwhile 

let us use, and keep m working order, Ukj tools that we 

have. There is a body of eight hundred Civil Officers, 

many of whom have abundantly proved their capability for 
very difficult work^ and all of whom arc daily increasing 
their knowledge of a very intricate subject ; there are a certain 
nunaber of able and industrious subordinates competing with 
their sujieriors, with whom they are in some instances lit mor- 
ally and mtellc(*tiuilly to move on a par; and there arc thousands 
of Military Oflicers who he provided for, and many of whom 
possess an acquaintance with local language and customs, and a 
capacity for brilliant service, which only require to be elicited. 
Should there be any sjiecial pdsts, either on the olffijc stool or 
on the judicial Bench, which require sjiecial qualifications, by 
all means let those qualifications be sought foi. But let il/ never 
he forgott(m that the administration of a quasi-contineii1>, 
peopled by numerous races dilTering in every (jiiality and chai- 
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aoteristic, ONOt'j)t that of only obeying the firm will and tho' 
.strong liiind, is a strictly extra-p.ijocluji.1 afliur, ami oanuut he 
conducted on vestry juinciplos. Let it be remtnnbtnvd how 
large a share of Indian shortcomings have alwa-yb been due to 
English intoifeience, and let .some allowance, be made for tlie 
im]»erfections of human nature, winch, though not confined l.o 
Englislimeii lu India, are e,ertainly not banished from among 
them. 

It Lsthc fa.^hion with some soi-disant llefiu'mers fo aflirm, that 
the Members ol‘ tbe (hvil Serviee aie a sei of drones wlio hv<* 
in idleness and <*lov<‘r for twentv-five }ears, and then letnin 
to Kurojie on a Pension of LLOOO a year. To those wh(» 
know India well it will not be mcessary to obseivc that both 
slatements an* faKc But readers “at Home and (kihailla, 
cockneys may be as well ycmiuded of the history of India 
for the last half ceil tin y, of the gieat men whoMi names have 
been already cited, of tbe civilization of Sindli and the Ihni- 
)ab, of the setthnueiit. of (ho Noith-AVesteni Brov incos, (whal- 
ever its eon c(‘t ness of principle, at any rate surely a work of 
lahoi,) and of the column ent accounts of all travellers, Bntish 
or foreign who have }-(‘eii the interior of the country. In a 
foimcr part of fins ai tide we cited the eases of some bygone 
b]a<‘k .slice]) of tbe flock , but the white shei*]) arc surely a fair 
set-off; or would it he fin i to condemn the whole body of gen- 
ileineii who have devoted tlieu liv<*s to India since the conmieii ce- 
ment of the present on aceouut oi‘ their having in their 

ranks a few Miavd bai gams As to the jicnsion, it is tiuMiiost 
iiu’oiieeivable delusion evci witnessed out of a conjuring booth, 
livery Civil Servant fioin the day he joins, i*ontribuU*s four per 
cent of his salary to an Annuity Fund, Every year a small 
jiroportion of those who have served longest are pernnt.ted 
to ret.ire on an allowance of L5t)0 a year, derived fioin the Fund 
formed by the accumulated subscrijitions of their deceased com- 
peers, supplemented by a Govcinment Contingent. They are 
also at liberty to take the value of their own subseiiptious, up 
to a second annuity of five hundred a year, ealeiilat(‘d at ten 
lier cent, or to make tij) the dilfereiu'C between what, they may 
have paid and £5,000, or half a lakh of Rupt^es. Anything; 
that may have accrued from the compulsory jiayinents they 
have been making in excess of the last named sum is foirjhbd 
and a fine of £800 is demanded that the instalments of annuity 
may be paid quarterly and m advance. Men are not eligible to 
this retirement until they have been at least twenty five years 
in the serviee ; but no servant of twenty five years standing evei 
gets one of the available annuities^ while on the other hand one 

March, IBOX 
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of thirty five years is chased from the service, whether entitled 
to an annuity or not. Such is the oelebriited (hvil Service Retire- 
ment * on winch comment would bo sujxirlluous, were it not ioi 
the inroads on the riglitsandpnvilej^es of the Service now under- 
stood to be in contemplation. If the prizes of thes Service are 
abolished or thrown open, and the pay of incumbents reduced, a 
Government presided over by a Royal Mistress, and conducted by 
British Earls, knij^hts and gentlemen, is surely bound to give the 
disappointed employes the option uf retiring. Especially is it 
the duty of Government to do this, and of ^^tho Press^' to urge 
it, if the majority of the service, owing to tlic system under 
winch they have been selected and employed, are such useless 
encumbranceR. Good faith and justice are as nec^*ssaiy as expe- 
diency to any complete m(‘asuic ot Admiiiistraiivc Reform 
Thus, thercfoic, w^e have attempted to sinwv the principles on 
which Administrative Reform for India should pioceed We 
have not been desirous of defeudmg any jiarticular existing 
system. As to writing up tlic <»ld Civil Scivicc, it is quite 
uniieecssary , if its liistorical destruction did iiotsp'^ak foi it, it 
has, at all events, ceased to exist, and we need not ‘-peak ol t-hc 
dead, whether for good or for evil “ Though one should smite 
him on the check, and on the mouth, h{‘ will not speak. It 
shall not be ours, cither liy praise or blame, to piofano that icpose. 
But it has a])poarod to ns, and, we Iiojie, to our readiu*, that 
some such men as the old Civilian sue still required to administer 
those parts of India which arc still iii the condition of loieign 
Dependencies, recjuirnig a despotic system, but (or which an 
European is bet tci than ail Asiatic Oijspot. Those paits wliicliaic 
becoming civilized and cohiin xl m their <*haractci , seem to i ecpiire 
a set of officials more obviously the servants of the Pul>lic, mon^ 
numcrou^^, not so highly paid, and more amenable to the constant 
action of public opinion. It has also been mfcired Iroin nna]og\% 
that for the fonnci class of duties, ihapt'ibOHnvI now at the disposal 
of the Indian Secretary of State prcsmits a large iimnbcr of men 
of, at. least, average ability, and far more than average expe- 
rience ; that there are probably a few great men latent in the ser- 
vice, and certainly some who are nearly, if not altogether, useless. 

Before concluding, it may perhaps be proper that we should 
state, what we think the best way of securing the mo«t 
serviceable positaou and career for the capalile and the 
brilliant, while a method is pointed out for the elimination 
of the * hard bargains,^ without undue hardship to themselves. 
We consider that those of the old Civil Service and of the 
competitioners who have sliewn aptitude for administration, 
should be alkuved the option of entering the Staff-corps of tlie 
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Army on tlieir mspocUve j^rades. Somoiliiu^ is due to these 
olfioers. They have lell cert nii prospects in Eng’laiid in the hope 
of certain apparently £ruaranteed advautajujes in the Civil Service 
of this eountiy, whicli have either ceased to exust already, or 
have corne under the destructive touch of the future. Many of 
these men did j^ootl and i^.illant scrvi(*c for yeais before the lle- 
hplljon, were tried duiiu^ that cusis as few nieii of their class 
are tried, coming out of the trial with the applause of Qin'Cii 
and country, and have continued since to work hard at duties 
now become distaslcdhl, amnlst the wreck of nearly all their old 
ho]>cs, and niidcr much cruvd misi'epiesentation from those whoso 
good opinion was once tiiidr greatest consolation. To reduce 
these men suddenly fioiii tlie highest p{isition In the country to 
one in which they have neither acknowledged position, iior 
s»‘eiirity tor their liihire ; to turn the onee iud(‘|)eiubMit servant.s 
of the llonui Oovernnieni into suitors for backslant favor at 
Belvedt*re ()i N ai nee Tal is too severe handbag for old and fydth- 
tnl eniploves. The case of the competitioiievh is in some icspects 
harder. In addition to the pay, many of them considered the 
social status a fart.her indiKtement when giving up acade»nical 
pro&peets fortlie gilded (diauis of Indian servitude, and in tlnur 
ease, the withdrawal ol*tlie coveuaut will relaud them hojielessly 
on their ouginal jdatlbim. All alike, be they gentlemen or not, 
will have to contend and to compete witlx men posses-^ed of more 
Pailiaiueritaiyaud con nectioiial interest tlian themselves, and it 
IS h\it a HI itt((U‘ of hare right that they should he jiiMtecif^d by i 
cominisshui fiom the crown, as a re<*ogmtion of their jilace lu 
the service, and as somethiug to fall back on when ill health or 
otlier accident throws them out of employ. The simplest way 
to do tins IS as hoforc suggested A number of the so-called 
Military Officcis on the Staff-corps, have long ceased to be 
soldiers m ail \ thing but in title, and theie is no reason why 
Captain Swoid should hold his cominivsion in the Staff-corps ns 
well as his Dejuity Comnnssiouership, while Air. Pen, lus first 
cousin and ^on temporary in the (yivil Service, should go on 
furlougli to England on the footing of a clc>*k, and return to 
this country in the cliaracter of an adventurer. There are 
departments in which men will remain and rise dining the whole 
period of their service. Such is the financial, and such, shortly, 
will he the judicial branch. Officers who elect to qualify for these 
need not perhaps be borne upon the strength of the Staff-corps, 
but this IS a matter of detail. 

We now come to the incapables, with whom the public are too 
often biirtheued, owing to the absurd injustice of the rules 
rcgiudmg the retirement of Civil Seivants. It is a popular 
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noi.ion thiii every member of ibis fiivored body ih entitled to 
£ 10(10 a year for life, in an elcfi^iini European retreat, immediately 
on complef injy bis quarter of a century of Indian Service. In 
point of fact the Government ji^ives him consideiably less than 
£300 a year; and this he seldom getsbefoie his thirtieth ycjSircif 
servi(*(\ The Annuity, in reality, <*onsists of two portions of £ 500 
a y(‘ar each one made up ])artly from public money, and partly 
from fi sort of tontine on lajised subscrqitioiis of members who 
licivo died before rctiiin^. These subsciiptions are compiilsoiy, 
beiiijr deducted from the monthly jiay of every officer to the 
1 line of some five per cent The other moiety is the value of the 
subscriher^s payments at ten pei cent., per annum. A larj^e fine 
IS demanded that the annuity may be paid quarteily in advance; 
and the subs<MM])t .ions of any member, whose payments, owinj^to 
leno’th of service and unusually Ino'h latcs of salary, may have 
exeeeded £ 5000, aie forfeited. TJie first of these, if it were 
untr^immelli^d l)y tlie second, is a fair provision. If eveiy (hvil 
oflicer could £500 a yTar lor life after Ins twenty five years 
of seivice, all would bo well. The piovision, tlioufth modest-, 
would be not inadecpiato , and w^orii out, disappointed jmblu; 
seivants, jdlhouoh they mi^lit have held ])oor posts, and sax ed no 
money, could be <i^ot iid of without cruelty. Instead of whnb, 
what IS the workmir of the present, system The fund only 
proxides a certain nurnl>ei of annuities in each year, and an 
oflicer out of emjdoy^ must simjily starve until it comes to Ins 
turn to (>btinn one. No wonder if some useless men encumber the 
seivice, owin^ to a natural reluctance on the part of then 
siipenois to turn them entirely adrift. 

There IS another fund, the Civil Fund’^ as it is called, out 
of which the widow^s and orphans of Civil Otfieers are ju-o- 
vided for, which must of course be kept up. We cannot at the 
end of a paper on Admiiustiative Reform, enter inti^i,the de- 
tails of this subject ; but w''< mid just mention, that it would be 
better for all [laities if the former fund (that lor Annuities) 
were entirely abolished, Government t^kinp;: so mueft of t-lie accu- 
mulations as w^as found necessary to p^uarautee the jicnsion of 
£500 a vear, and returninjj the balance to subscribers ad lalo^em 
on their past confributions. If only as a kind of compensa- 
tion for all the injury it is bnnjifiiig on the service. Government 
is bound to take up this matter in a liberal sinrif-. As for 
the (hvil fund, we will only here observe, that even whig stat<*R- 
nieu are, for the most paii., English gentlemen ; and that, 
were they not, the Kervi<*e may surely commit, in all confidence, 
the sa(*red cause of tin* fatherless and the widow’, to a Monarch 
ivho IS heiselfi lo(h wufe and mutJier. 
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Aut. lYL.^-^Modern Painters. Vol. V, By John ttiiskin, M.’A., 
London : Smithy Elder & Co. 

2, Homer and the Homeric Age. 8 Vols. By W. E. Gladstone^ 
M. P. London : J. H. & J. Parker. 

8. History of Fmgland from the Fall of Wohey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. 4 Vols. By James Anthony Pioude. London : 
J. W. Parker. 

4. History of Friedrich the Seeondy called Frederick the Great. 
Vols. 1. & II. By Thomas Carlyle. London : Chapman & Hall. 

A t first glance it will seem as though it wore absolutely im- 
possible that the writers^ whose names head this article, 
should liave any thing in common. And it will be as well if we at 
once confess, that we have no hope either of forging any new 
links between the subjects of which they have treated, or of 
propounding any novel theory of the universe, which may em- 
brace them all. But the most cursory reader of their recent 
works must have been struck by one peculiarity, which he can- 
not deny to any of them. However interesting the book, 
however numerous and beautiful the new views of things which 
it may have disclosed to him, however great the pleasure he 
has derived from its perusal, yet, in the majority of cases, he closes 
it with convictions diametrically opposed to those which the 
author had hoped to produce in his mind, or at best, he rises 
with heavy doubts upon the very point which it was the main 
object of the work to establish conclusively. The banks of 
the river were perfect, but it has ended in a quicksand, or, 
worse, in space pur et simple. For instance, there is no work 
on art, Modern or Ancient, at all comparable with tlie five vo- 
lumes to which Buskin has affixed the title of Modem Painters. 
They present a somewhat formidable appearance, but are in point 
of fact, entirely free from any technicalities that may not be un- 
derstood by the merest tyro. They are full of original and subtle 
criticism not only on pictures, but on poetry also ; nor can any 
body read them without acquiring both facts and principles, 
whereby he may be enable^ to turn what critical power he may 
be gifted with, to better account than the supercilious detection 
of spots m the sun, which is the common criterion of taste. 
Above all, they open a man^s eyes to what may be called the 
laws of external form — the laws which regulate the variety of 
shapes and colours taken by clouds, rocks, trees, ^ the earth and 
every common sight.’ These laws, again, are given in no dry 
scientific definitions, but are derived, traced and illustrated, not 
from pioiures only, but from our own everyday experience. And 
lastly, Buskin’s language, though at times undoubtedly maned 
by an absence of sclf-rcstrainj, and then defaced by an extra- 
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Vagance verging upon rant; yet is at once copious^ perspicuous, 
and distinguished by an eloquence all its own* 

Such and so agreeable is the road — beautified and diver- 
sified in every imaginable way by the genius of its designei . 
Yet it IS only the road; and what is the goal towards 
which its maker conOeives it to be but the means of conduct- 
ing those who may l>e tempted to tread it*? There are few 
to whom it would not be a mortification to know, that most 
people look on them as being only accidentally of any use in 
the world ; that if they were successful in their intentions they 
would be a nuisance, or do positive harm, but that, thanks to the 
fact that their intentions are of far too chimerical a nature evei 
to be realized, or to obtain any dangerous number of parti- 
zans, their exertions and struggles towards those intentions 
can be looked at per se, and may be thus indirectly beneficial 
or not, as the case may be. Our deep sense of the obligations 
owed by the world generally to Buskin, has already been express- 
ed, and the fruit of his lessons is to be seen in the great pic- 
tures that have been produced in England during the last ten 
years. Yet we should be inclined to retract what we have 
said in praise of the work, were it possible to conceive the 
world generally abandoning its common sense and adopting 
the faith, which, after all; it is Buskin’s main object to preach 
in it. This creed contains two clauses. I believe in Turner— 
T abjure all England else,” is perhaps the shortest mode of 
conveying it. No painter was ever equal to Turner * but alas ^ 
he was an Englishman of the nineteenth century, not a Vene- 
tian of the fourteenth. And great as he was, he could but 
paint, thwarted and dwarfed by the degraded tone of thought, 
feeling and taste, prevalent in English society. Hence his 
shortcomings as an artist — ^hence his penurious habits — hence 
his lonely and miserable life. The failure and unhap])iness of so 
great a man does but point the moral with treble force, that, 
if we do not at once change our whole mode and manner of 
life, if we do not dismiss men-servants from an employ so 
degrading to the male sex, if we do ifot forthwith pull our old 
houses down and erect gothic edifices in their room,'^ if we do 

* This was the original proposition. It appears to have sti iick oui author 
afterwards that it was rather too expensive to be practical. For (if we remem- 
ber right) it is argued in the Edinburgh Lectures — “ If we cannot do this, we 
can do something — we can build gothic porches to our doorways.'’ Uuskiu 
could never defend an architectural incongruity like this on ililsthetio grounds. 
But by a most gross misapplication of a Seriptural text, he reminds his hearers 
that they will be thus affording shelter to the poor. Even self complacency 
has its limits : and we have never yet met a man who would feel the glow of 
charity upon him, on the ground, that, when stepping in to his dinner, he had 
left a beggar provided with a roof m his porch. 
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not spend our money on their outsides^ instead of Rellislily 
making oiirsolvQg comfortable in their interior; above all, if 
we do not utterly and from our hearts abjure the blasphemous 
science oi* political economy, and in its stead adopt and act 
upon such views as were lately promulgated in certain papers, 
which saw strange light in the Cornhill Magazine^ we may no 
longer hope that any good thing will come forth from England, 
Turner himself saw and felt this. ^Thc age had bound him too 
' in its benumbing round/ And he gave clear exjiresbion to the 
Ijitterness of his feelings, in what to common eyes is a very beau- 
tiful landscape — The garden of the Hesperides — hut which really 
is a grand yet melancholy allegory — The Assumption of the 
Diagon, in lieu of the Virgin — deciphered by Euskin, and t in* 
key to which he now bestows on the nation. Perhaps the 
riddle did not present much difficulty to the man, of whose fancy 
it IS the pure invention. 

We have no liking for quotations, yet, lest wc should be 
accused of exaggerating or distorting our author's views, vve are 
compelled to take a few from the volume of the work published 
during the last year. All acquainted with other works of his, will 
at once ho aware that these might be multiplied ad ivJhiUunt. 

^ So far as m it lay, this century has caused every one of its 
^ great men, whose hearts were kindest and whose spirits most 

* pci cep ti VC of the work of God, to die without hope — Scott, Keats, 
^ Byron, Shelley, Turner. Great England of the Ironheart now, 
^ not of the Lioiiheart; for these soiils of her children, an account 
^ may peihaps he one day required of her.^ 

‘ All his failure and erior, deep and strange, came of his faii»h- 
‘ lessiiess — faithlessness or despair — the despair winch has liccui 

* shown to be characteristic of this present century, most sor- 
' rowfully manifested m its greatest men, but existing in an in- 
' iiuitely moie fatal form in tbe lower and general mind.' Pai t 
IX. Chapter iSi, p. 4. 

Or again. ‘I had no conception of the absolute darkness 
' which has covered the national mind in this respect' fthc rela- 
tion of God to man,) ^untillcame into collision with persons 
^ engaged in the study of economical or political questions.' 
Vol V. page 348. 

^ The greatest man of our England in the first half of the 
^ 1 9th century, in the strength and hope of his youth, perceives 
^ this to be the thing he Has to tell us of utmost moment, con- 
' iiected with the Spiritual World. * * * Here in England is 
' our great spiritual fact for ever interpreted to us, the Assunip- 
^ tioii of the Dragon. No St. George any more to be heard 
' of! This child, bom on St. George's day, can only make mani- 

Ma£CH, 18C1. 1 
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' fest iho Pra^nn, not. ^hy him. The fairy Eiifi^lisli qneoii oacc 
' tlu)nij;*lil lo cnminaiid the waves, but it is the Sea-iliae^on lluit 
^ comniiMids Ihm* valley^' 01 old, the Aiit^el of the sea niiiiisleicd 
^ to them, l)ut now the Serpent of tlie sea.^ Part IX. Chapter U», 
II. 25. 

So i M*, we have only cpioted passap^es of iwophei.ie deninuda- 
lion , ilic followiiii*-, thoiii^h not a wliit more absurd, may beinnio 
eertaiu ol provokinjjf a smile. He is speaking of the clouds, but 
cannot lesist the clianoo of an allusion to his theoiy. 

‘ Put when the storm is inoie violent they arc to«^sed into 
^ fraomcMiis, and magnificent revolving wheels of va])our aie 
‘ lorm('d,l)roken, and tossed into the air, even as the grass is to'^'^ed 
* in th(‘ hay iuld Irom the toothed wheels of the mowing inaclnue, 
^ (pinhaps, n/ voinuion wifJt uU of her 'iureuhoits offhe ////<^/, lik(*4 to 
^ bring more evil upon men than ever the Medusa-cloud did, and 
^ turn them more effeetnally into stono.)^ A^ol. V. page 1 17. 

We aio not among those who consider that Ruskin has set 
Turner on a pinnacle one inch too high above other landscape 
painters, we sympathize with his indignation in finding, in 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy for iS59, Cnfcoif and Claude 
described as Turner's equals. W-e have already given a vciy in- 
adeijuale expression to our admiration of the book in its jiaris. 
Uutuhatitis our jiresent object to draw attention to, is the 
strangoiu‘ss of the purpose to which our author desires tlmse 
jiaits to bo subservient. The above is a connect statement of the 
whole (fn/l of the woik, and it militates so strongly against 
common sense, that it is almost a waste of words to encounter it. 
Ruskin lal lours, and as no other man could labour : but lii» seems 
to leave to others the privilege of reaping the fruit of hislalKiuis. 
The coiiclu'^ion which most people would draw from a perusal of 
the book, is that great works have been painted a-iul produced 
during this much abused century. We have already hinted, that 
the appeal to any picture painted by Turner, is not in the 
slightest degicc justified by fact. Ruskm's interpretation both 
of that fable of the llesjierides, and of some others, is as far 
fetched as any in Racon^s Wisdom of the Ancients ; wnth this 
diHerenco, that Paeon's are professedly fanciful. He never ascrib- 
ed to primitive ages the pregnant subtleties of his own brain : 
wbert^aw Ruskin can write concerning the fables of the Mednaa, 
JhniaP and the BuHaith, ^ Few of us have thought, in 
‘ watching its career across on our m5ssy hills, or listening to 
^ the mmmur of the springs, that the chief masters of the human 
^ imagination ow’cd, and confessed that they owed, the foi’ce of 
'their noblest thoughts, not to the flowers of the valley nor the 
' majesty of the hill, but to the flying cloud.” (Vol. V. part VII 
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Chai)ier 1.) Wc would add that any appeal to Tui-ner^s life in tlie 
sanio eaiise is a wron^'^ l)oUi to the men and to the country 
which he aJoincd. 11c lived through and ]vist ohloipiy into 
wealth, and that wealth was a substantial proof that theic /n/v 
apjin'ciation of Ins poweis. lie found lit audience thoie^h few. 
Kiuskin has been rather the populaiizer and analyzer than tlic 
discoverer of his genius. And he died fiiHillini** the dailin^' 
object of his life, ])reseutin<* his country with a nolde hen loom 
111 a gallery of hisowii works, and hoipieatlunj^ a smn larger than 
the CJlive Fund to the foundation of a like institution foi Enolisli 
Aitisls. Whether he was jiersonally bappy or not, is a question 
with wdneh we have notbino* to do. Even Rnskiu will hardly 
find En<j;lish Society j^uilty of determining those points in a 
inau^s temper, wbieli ^o to the making up of private liaiipincss. 
All wo would insist upon is, that the contemplation of lus couise 
leads oidiiiaiy pcojile to a couclubion, a^Min precisely opjiosed 
to that drawn fioin it by Ruskin. For assuredly in Ins case, 
this vile soul -ben limbing niiieteeiiih century d/d alford its 
ojqiortiinitics for a great painter to lead a noble life ; nor was 
anytJuiig found m if to prevent those oppoiiiuulies being pushed 
ami used to the iituiosl. 

15ut tliere are other sinners in the same direction and on llic 
same scale, and amongst them we must include oven (rladstoiu*. 
That it has Ix'eii a labour of love to him to compose his tbn^e 
volumes on Horner, and that he has spared no pains to render 
til (Mil as exhaustive as ^xissible, is evident to anybody who may 
read the wtuk. The first contains a treatise on the ethnology 
of the races to whom, and of whose ancestors Homer sung. 
Tins we would rather treat of in connexion with the third, whudi 
contains, in the first place, an admirably drawn contrast lietweeii 
OrcHicc and Troy as exhibited in the Iliad, and, in tlic second 
jdaec, (what we must consider os the most valuable portion of the 
woik,) a criticism on Ilomer as a poet, and on the use machi of 
him by succeeding generations of poets. The second volume 
is entitled, the Religion of.tlie Homeric age, and in li is ni- 
eliided by far the subtlest analysis of Greek Divinities, as ex- 
hibited by Homer, that has yet appeared. For Gladstone shows, 
on the one hand, more discriminative power than Colonel Mure, 
and, on the other, more imagination — we mean more power of 
truly appreciating the poet's view, — than Grotc. But hero our 
symjiathy must end. The analysis isadmiralile : but what is the 
aim of the analyzer? He has analyzed Horncrie Mythology, 
believing fhat ho thereby proves, that m it aie to be found clear 
traces of two great revealed traditions , — the tradition ol* a Tri- 
mly, and the tradition of a Redeemer. 
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Now we may follow even the stream of direct revelation, and 
yet find no trace of any such definite doctrine as the former, 
until we arrive at the early Christian Church. We confcos, 
if we may be allowed to adopt a similar misapplicatioii 
of modern terms, that we had always looked upon the Jewish 
people, from the pai-riarchs downwards, as sincere Undatians, 
and had imagined that their retention of that fiiith through so 
many cenluries of idolatrous paganism, had been at once the 
diblinctive mark and the divine privilege of that nation only 
upon earth, (iladstone is somewhat vague as to the source 
Iroin which the tradition is derived. But he appears to have 
a strictly literal belief in the early chapters of Genesis ; and if 
tlieie IS anv meaning at all lu what he implies, the belief in the 
Tiiaity must have been so strong befoie the dispersion of the 
w(»rld at Babel, it must have owned such vitality, as to colour 
and model a false and corrupt mythology centuries after. We 
hope wo are not taking %dney Smithes name in vain, yet 
we cannot help thinking that he would have exulted and 
revelled over such a proposition. Conceive Enoch and Ins 
cotemporarics being able to repeat anything similar to the 
doctrinal portion of the Athanasian Creed! or Noah having 
doubts 111 his youth on the divinity of the Third Person * 
It runs counter to all our ideas to imagine the giants 
orthodox members of the Church. Events are said to recur 
111 cycles : and it is possible that the Arian contioversy 
was but the repetition of that original of all religious feuds— 
the split between the children of Cam and the children of Seth. 
We trust that ii reverence will not be imputed to us on such a 
subject. What we desire, is to bring in as palpable a form as 
possible before our readers, the gross anachronism into which 
Gladstone has been betrayed, at once by his ingenuity and 
Ins enthusiasm in support of a religious theory. Yet it would 
not be one wliit less absurd to charge Job, the first Arab known 
to us, with a Icaning^iowards Mahonimedauism, than to aigue 
that a formula, which is a deductioiv and, we devoutly believe, a 
true deduction from the Gospel, was held as an article of faith 
in the Antedeluvian era. And surely it is more natural to sup- 
pose, that the supremacy of the trio, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
was but the exaltation of the powers that ruled over the three 
unknown, and, to early ages, awful regions, the Heavens, the Sea, 
and the Future World, above the Deities of the common Earth, 
than to suppose with Gladstone that it was the relic of a distant 
doctrine ; even granting (which we do not) that the doctrine of 
the Trinity had ever been fully disclosed, and never lost, among 
the ordained preservers ol* revelation. 
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Incleod, the second tradition of which Gladstone seeks and 
finds tlie traces, vmr kept alive among the Jews hy frc(]ueni and 
divine iteration. Yet none the less is it the merest exercise 
of fancy, to explore tlic realms of Heathen mythology for 
proofs of its vitality among other ncatioiis. All that Gladstone 
really discovers is, that the early Greeks wore not doKcient in 
the leligious instinct, which led men in all parts of the world 
to behove that their gods can save them in time of trouble. Tins 
IS hardly entitled to the name of a discovery. But what he at- 
tempts to prove is, that the functions of an universal mediator and 
rc(l(*emcr arc to be found distributed amongst three Homeric 
Deities, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, and that though the concep- 
tion of these functions had been corrupted, yet, such as it remain ■ 
ed, it may be clearly traced up to the primitive revelation of that 
Divmc Plan by which man was to he saved. But we all know 
that even the Jews did not understand the true purport of the 
prophecies addressed to them. The height of their expectation 
was a heavenly deliverance of their own tribes. Ilcic, then, 
we are brought to the same stop which met us in our consider- 
ation of the first proposition. For in point of fact, that Divine 
Plan, so far from having sunk into the heart of the woild 
before Babel, remained a scaled book even to the Jews, until it 
was given to St. Paul to open it, and to expound tlie riddle of 
past proj)hecy in full. 

One inconsistency may bo worth pointing out. Gladstone 
conclusively proves that the three Deities in whom he supposes 
that the conception of a Redeemer, however degraded and cor- 
rupted in its transmission, is embodied, occupy an anomalous 
position in the mythology. They have special privileges, an 
independence of action, and a purity of sentiment not attributed 
to other Gods. The distinction is a remarkable one, and it is 
drawn out with great refinement of thought. It is stated also 
as tending to establish the truth of his opinion, regarding the 
idea of which they are the representetives. But assuredly 
no such distinctive qualities^ can be claimed for Jupiter, or even 
%r Neptune or Pluto. If representatives of tlie Tradition of 
the Trinity can find their natural place in a HeatJien my- 
tludogy, the importation of extraneous elements is not 
great force as an argument, to prove that there is a similar 
representation of another tradition derived from the same 
boiirce. 

We fear that we are occupying too much space with a subject 
of little general interest , and we therefore pass over many other 
considerations suggested to us by this volume. Far more unquali- 
fied praKse is due to the chapters, which treat of the morality of 
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that primitive Yet even in those a certain j of pnr- 

j}OHe IS again perceptible. For instance many pages are devoteil 
to proving that the damsels of the period did not personally 
assist at the al'lutions of chance visitors to their fathers or 
husbands. The question is supposed to hinge on a point of 
Greek grammar — the exact meaning of the three voiqps. It has 
never been denied that they contributed some service, noi is 
even Gladstone disinclined to admit that, for example, they 
filled the tub. He would rather quote such custom as evidence 
of the genuine hospitality then prevalent. But he is iiatuially 
indignant that an imputation should be thrown on the moial 
purity of Ills favomate century by mere grammarians. We 
think that be beats the air with perfect success and carries Ins 
point against all comers. But the disquisition was, we venture 
to hold, supererogatory. Most people consider tliat we have 
changed for the better since the time of Nausicaa, yet none but 
a German, frantic for grammar, would hold that so marvellous 
a revolution had taken place m the sentiments of fathers and 
husbands, as would be implied in the supposition, so success- 
fully combated. 

We stated above that it would be more convenient to review the 
first volume in connection with the third. In fact, wc believe that 
a thorough refutation of the views propounded in the former is 
by implication contained in the latter. Gladstone referi^ the oiigiu 
of the Greeks to the fusion of two tribes, the Hellenes who, he 
supposes, came from Persia, and the Pelasgians whom he brings 
from Egypt. Now, the East was without doubt the cradle of 
all Asian or Iiido-germanic nations. But it is not in this un- 
deniable sense that Gladstone would stamp an Eastciii oru»iu 
upon the Greeks. One main result of his aigument, is to assign 
their immigration into the Archipelago and Euiopc to a date 
far more recent, than could possibly be assigned to tlic dim and 
and distant movements of the primitive fathers of many na- 
tions. We will not furden our pages with a disquisition qn 
a subject interesting to the phiWoger only. But (Hadslone 
has himself furnished us with a conclusive re])ly. Never has* 
the poetry of Homer been more tliorouglily appreciated, niwcr 
lias liis power of delineating character been set in so strong 
and clear a light, never lias the ordinary life, social and political, 
of that early age been so subtly deduced or so fully exjiouiidcd, 
as by our author in his third Volume. And therefore it is that 
we wonder all the more, that the eloquent critic, who Iccls so 
keenly the peculiar excellencies of the Greeks, should also be 
the philologcr who would reler tluur piogenitois to a directly 
oneulal soui-ee. For not only are those excellences esbcutially 
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ol‘ an Eiu’opean cliaracierj but they arc also, and pcibnps by 
(*oiiso<|n(m<‘c, tlie exact antithesis of the foiins taken by all 
J^^jsLeui systems of civilization. Enoiij'h has iilioady been ^Mlt- 
ten on the subject of their relif^ioii ; but it may be intercstin<^ 
to set m biicf contrast the diflerent views taken by Ihe t wo- 
races on three other jiomts, hardly less telling as tests, — Polities, 
Art,, and the Treatment of women. 

On tlic first we cannot do better than quote Gladstone himself. 
The passages selected are alhO charactei is tie specimens of his style. 

Mbit that which is beyond every thing destinetive, not of 
^ Gieece only but of Ilomenc Gieoee, is that along with an outline 
^ of sovereignty and public institutions highly patiiarehal, wc 
^ find the full, constant., and ellectivc nso ol two great instru- 
' ments of Government, since and still so extensively in abeyance 
^ among mankind, viz, publicity and persuasion.^ 

^ Amid undeveloped ideas, rude methods, imperfect organiza- 
^ tion, and liability to the frequent intrusion of the strong band, 

' theie lies in tlicin the essence of a pojiular principle of Govein- 
^ inent, which cannot plead on its behalf any other preciMleut so 
^ ancient and so venerable.' Vol. ID. j). 7, • 

Again. ^The speeches winch Iloiner lias jmt into the 
^ moiitlis of his leading orators should bo toleiably fair repre- 
^ sentatives of the best poiTornianees of the time. Nor is it 
‘ p<)Ssil)lo, that 111 any age there should ]>e in a few the capacity 
^ of making such speeches, without a capacity in many for leceiv- 
^ ing, feeling and comprehending them. Poets of modern times 
^ have composed great works in ages that stopped their cars 
^ against them. Paradise Lost does not represent the time of 
^ Cliailes 11, nor the Excmsioii, * the first decades of the pre- 
^ sent century. The case of the orator is entirely diflerent. 

^ Ills woik fiom its very inception is inextricably mixed up with 
^ practice. It is an influence principally received from his audi- 
^ eii(*o m vapour, which ho pours hack upon them in a flood. The 
' sympathy and concurrence of his tim^is, with his own mind, 
joint paieni of his work. lie cannot follow nor frame ideals. 

‘ Ills choice is to be what his age will have him, what it requires 
^ 111 order to he moved by him, or else not to be at all. And as 
' when we find the speeches in Homer, we know that there must 
‘ have been men who could speak them, so from the existence of 
* units who could speak them, we know that there must have 
^ been crowds who could feel them.' Vol. III. p. 107. 

We sliould apologize for the length of this quotation, but 
apart from our present purpose, it is of considerable interest as 
containing our greatest living orator's view of liis own art. One 
more and we have done. 
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" Tlic king was not the fountain-head of the common life, but 
^ only its exponent. The source lay in tlie community. So deep- 
^ ly imbedded is this sentiment in the mind of the poet, that he 
^ could not conceive an assemblage having any kind of common 
^ function, without their having, so to speak, a common soul in 
^ resi»cct to it. Of this common soul the organ is the " Some 
^ “ body,’^ by no means one of the least remarkable, though he has 
^ been one of the least regarded personages of the poem. The 
' Some body of Homer is, I apprehend, what in England we now 
^ call Public Opinion.' Vol. III. p. 141. 

In tliese jiages the line which our argument would take can 
only be indicated ; but detail is hardly necessary m so striking 
a contrast. Were it true, that the emigration of the Greeks 
fiom Asia had taken place within any appreciable period, it 
would be impossible that a picture of thoir political aims 
and practice should be so precisely the antithesis to all tlie 
desires and tendencies of their oriental kindred. Trace haede 
the history of the East to ages more remote than that ot Ilonicr ; 
and you will ever find, in lieu of publicity, the same iiTC'=?ponsi- 
ble Si*crcc||^ m lieu of persuasion, the same imperial disregard of 
the coniinon herd, which mark Eastern despotisms to this day. 
Contrast the liberty of remonstrance, repartee, and even, as in 
the ease of Thersites, of coarse invective, allowed to dissenti- 
ents from Agamemnon — contrast the spiiit involved in the 
very existence of oratory at all — with the timid ajiologiies in 
which the most venturesome of oriental courtiei’s occasionally 
])lucked up courage enough to shroud advice. Or imagine a 
Pharaoh controlled by public opinion » In the West the gover- 
nors ever considered the will of the governed as the main thing 
to be studied, if not to be followed : in the East the tendency 
was ever to in veil, the relation. Even granting that there was 
no onginal ditferoncc in race, yet the operation ot physical 
agencies upon man, though sure, is slow. And centuries must 
have lapsed, before two such full-blown variations on a common 
ancestry, as the Persian and Egy^li****^ l^he one hand, 

and the Greek type on the other, could have been brought about 
by difreronces in the climate, the soil, and the conformation of 
their respective countries. 

With regard to the second point, it would be easy to 
expatiate upon the contrast between the poems of Homer liim- 
sell’, and all the early literature of the East. In brief, the object 
of the former was to set before his hearers lively types of inde- 
pendent and individual character, or rather his object was to 
give pleasure. But our argument is all the stronger, if it was on 
account of its bcingthc surest method of giving pleasure to his 
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audience, and not of his own fancy only, that the poet founded the 
interest oi' his story on the marked characteristics of a few indi- 
viduals The object of the early Eastern sa'T^e was ever to glori- 
fy the bystem into which all individuality should ho absorbed ; 
to set forth in striking opposition the insignificance of fhe hu- 
man unit, as compared with the grandeur of the whole of which it 
was its privilege to form a part And in all we know of their 
lighter literature, from theSakooutala down to the Arabian Nights* 
Entcrt,ainmont/, no man is ever painted as (jarving out a path or 
career for hiinself. Hiches and beauty are his sole desires and 
these are granted only by the favour of fortune or the sport of 
princes. But- a less liackncvcd illustration may be found in the 
contrast between tlie shield of Achilles, and the \ri of Egypt. The 
shield was forged by the Ood Vulcan for the greatest of heroes, and 
may fairly be taken as the ideal of the Greek Sculptor in the Ho- 
meric age It was divided into eight compartments, each con- 
taining a separate scene in bah-reliof. One may he quoted in 
fjrfenno. 

Oil it. an orchard next ho placed, all beautiful and golden. 

Laden with luscious crop of giapc.s, dai k weio tlie clubteis on it. 

On oitliei side a dark bine ditch ; aioiind a fence he caiiied 

Of till , a hingle nariow path led thio the Held to reach it. 

And tender maids & stiiplingshliin with gentle heait of childhood, 
Did in well-woven baskets bear the fruit as honey pleasant 

And ill the midst of them a boy on shiiliy lute was hnipmg 

Deligbtsoine, and with tmy voice replied in dainty ditty. 

The otheis to the tune boat time &hununed& skilled & bounded.* 

Another may be looked npon as almost the model of one of 
those pictures, hung by our great modern Poet ujiou the walls of 
the Paljice of Art. 

One was the reapers at their sultiy toil. 

In fiont they bound the sheaves Dehind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal m oil. 

And hoaiy to the wind. 

In the other compartments were represented a siege, <*i court of 
justice, the ploughing of a field, the attack of a lion on a herd, 
a dance in a copse. It will ?Sc at oneo evident that even at that 
early period the aim of the Greek artist was to ' hold the mirror * 
up to Nature and human life; to reproduce common tilings, trust- 
ing solely to truth, and the mode of composition ior pleasing 
effect. 

* Iliad XVII. 561-572 We introduce our readers to tho most rcMsent attempt 
to translate tho untranslateablc, that by Mr Now man. The sole merit of the 
peculiar unrliymed metie which he has chosen is, that it admits of a more literal 
and complete rendering than is attainable under more difficult conditions. Its 
faults are obvious it is as incapable of elevation or dignity as the Trochaic 
lilt of Hiawatha. 

Mabch, 1861 . E 
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Now as in literature, so too in art, the aim of the East was 
entirely opposed to this nature painting tendency. — The eastern 
artist loved to create forms transoendont above man — to translate 
such ideas as those of unreaehed rep(‘se, of imperturbable calm, 
of eternal duration, into shapes, colossal and magnificent indeed, 
but of a set and rigid conventionality. Occasionally, as in As- 
syria, they even sought the aid of allegory. 

Man’s head for wisdom and a!! cnnnmj? plans 
Of intellectual inij»ht, the lion's limbs 
Speak missive strength ; the wings ubiquity ; 

The whole, a giant both to will and do * 

Their desire was, in short, not to jdeaso, but 1o overawe the 
imagination, and to this day what has survived of their work 
retains its ancient power of doing so. Is it possible that the 
nation, which in its infancy found delight in su<*h pictures as 
those eagrav’^(*d on the shield, was, within any appreciable degree 
of relationship, (for we hold that we are all children of 
Adam,) connected with the nation which designed the SphyuxV 
Turn now to the third point — their social life —host shown in 
their treatment of women, and the diUbreiices lietweeti the two 
will be yet more glaiiiig. U lysses is suj)posed to be dead — would 
be h3ld as deceased even by English liiw. Yet Penelope is no 
chattel belonging to her husband's family ; neither is she hand- 
ed over to the eldest surviving brother ; nor is her iiitluenee 
limited to SLUjh as she niiglit exert uithiu a seraglio. She is 
regent in open day ; and though it is certainly expected that 
a rich young vidow, who holds so imiioriant a position in the 
world, will not abide in widowhofid, ycb she has free range of 
choice among the numerous suitors of liei own degree. The posi- 
tion of a woman supposed to he a widow was manifestly not an 
unpleasant one. Or let us take the instance of a woman unmar- 
ried and perhaps eighteen years old. Naiisicaa not only goes with 
her maidens into the country imattendod, but when there, with a 
dignity and composure which prove that she was not overstep- 

C the recognized limits of maiden liberty, tenders her father's 
^ itality to a stranger, whose only introduction is a some- 
what rude, though unintentional interruption of her amusements. 
Even the authoresses of the Timely "Retreat might find some- 
thing to envy in this freedom. She then ventures upon banter, 
and deme^nds ' salvage ' of the man whom she pretends she has 
saved from drowning. The pleasing picture is marred by a 
single blot, and we have not to look far to find this too repro- 
duced in modern Society. '*She fears that if she enters the city 
with Ulysses, cen^rious tongues will put it about that she is 

^ Prire Poem, Ninevek Rugby, 1857. 
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going to be miirricd to him. 'They will say who ih this tall 
' and handsome stranger with Naubicaa? Surely she is going to 
' beeome his bride, Ti iily she has picked up some gallant from afar 
' who has strayed from his ship : or some god has come down to 
' wed her. Better it were if she found a husband from abroad, since 
' verily she looks down upon her Phceacian suitors, though they 
' are many and noble, — Thus shall I come to disgrace, and, indeed, 

' 1 myself should be indignant with any one who would so act/ 
Tt will scarcely be believed that this is only a literal transla- 
tion of the lines * m which Homer convoys the sentiments 
passing through Nausicaa’s mind upon the subject The sequel 
IS that her lather rebukes her for a breach of hospitality 
in not having brought her friend home in her own company. 
This simple story speaks volumob ff)v the libeity permitted to 
tlie unmairied maidens of that {)eriod. Of widows we have 
already spoken. Nor weie wives woise oil*. The farewell of 
Hector to Aiulromacho, perfect as poetry, is fiom this point of 
view valuable also as history. Glaclsioiio truly wiitu^, the 
' general toncj of the relations of husband and wife in the Hom- 
' enc poems is thoroughly natural* it is full of dignity and VvMrrnth ; 
' a soit of noble delercneo, rccipiocally adjusU‘d according to the 
‘ posdiou of the giver and the receiver, prevails on cither side. 
' I will venture to add, it is full also of delicacy ^ And again 
' It IS on the conlulence exchanged between thorn, and the loving 
' liberty of advice and exhortation from the one to thcothci/ 
The Greeks moreover were all monogamists, nor was concubi- 
nage a recognised institution among them. At any rate it is 
certain that it was never allowed within the precincts of the 
family. ' AV lieu Laeites purcliaFcdEijryclea, we are told that he 
' iievin atteropied to make her Ins coneuhine, antndpating the re- 
' sentmont of lus wife,^ (V ol . 1 J , 498) AVar was doubtless in this rc- 
speet womai/s greatest enemy : she then became the prey of the 
strongest. — Hnsins thewidow of a prince, is thus compelled to share 
the bed of Achilles: luir is this matter made much better by Glad- 
stone, who defines her pp^^tion as tliat of 'bride elect.’ But 
we must separate between the danger and siitfering which uni- 
formly dogs the weak in times of violence, most of all too, after 
the sack of a city, and what belongs to the time of Ilonier, in 
particular. It is also well worthy of remark that the deity who, 
aftei Jupiter, stands first in Homer’s estimation, is a goddess, 
Minerva. Lastly, tlie respect with which .Helen was treated, and 
the delicate avoulance of all unpleasant tonics in her presence, has 
frequently been noticed, though it has never been traced wnih a 
more loving and tender pencil than Gladstone’s. Indeed he 


* VI. J7o-:i8r). 
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takes a view of her eharacler not unlike that taken hy some of 
the enthusiasts of Waterloo Place with respect to then* fallen 
sisters in London.* She is drawn as the pioiotype of our mo- 
dern Ti*aviatas. Plucked as brands from the burnings they aic 
treated as though the fire through winch they have jiassed 
has been bcueiicial Their fall has developed interesting 
traits^ which are wanting in the dull common place character 
of self-su])porting virtue. Surely Gladstone has fallen into a some- 
what similar error when he winds up a very beautiful analysis 
of MelenV character, as conceived by Homer, with tJic following 
ficutence : ^In the whole circle of the cIiissiceJ hteiature, there is 
‘ not hing that approaches so nearly to what Christian theology 
* would term a sensse of sin, as the humble demeanor and the self- 
^ denouncing, self-stabbing language of the Argive Helen Vol.II I. 

613, We SCO then that women in the earliest age of Greece, in 
every possible position, — whether that of maid, wife, widow, or 
wife eloped, — enjoyed an amount of consideration, respect and 
freedom, the parallel to which is only to be found among Teutonic 
and Christian nations. An appeal to all history, and to our ov\ ri 
present ex])erienoe, is sufficient to point the contrast betvveeii 
such a relation of the sexes as we have just described, and the 
degradation under which women have ever been depressed even 
among those oriental nations, furthest advanced as regards other 
tests of civilization. 

We liope that we have both explained our meaning clearly, 
and made out our case. Gladstone refers the origin of the Greeks 
directly to the East, It has been shown from their carhesl; 
record, that, even in their infancy, their aim and practice, 
with regard to three most characteristic points, were wide as the 
poles from those then and since obtaining in tlie East. Further, 
Gladstone finds elements of revealed tradition, also derived from 
the East, in Greek mythology. We have given the train of 
argument which leads us to disagree with him. Yet wc confess 
our great obligations to the woik, and have, in fact, drawn our 
principal arguments against the conrf\isions urged in it Irom the 
armoury supplied by it. Indeed if our arrow were not Hedged with 
feathers from the eagle’s wing it would be idle to aim at the 
eagle. — With respect to two of our great living critics, are wenot 
then justified in asserting that the only portion of their books for 
which we are not thankful, is the purpose for which they were 
written ? ^ 

If we turn to living liistoriauH wc find the same tendency to 
paradox. * Fronde’s palimpsest’ is known to all. But it has not 

* Theeiror of those nioon-liffht Mir-vjoiis, hn\e bren conatantly evpoaedittthp 
tiat unlay Uoview', 
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perhaps been so {generally noticed that the wittiest, severest and 
most vigorous article that has appeared for years, was devoted to 
its confutation in the ‘Edinburgh/ for July 185S. Eroude bos been 
justly called by no leas an authority than Kingsley, ^the greatest 
living master of English prose/* He is also a master accom- 
plished in the sophistical art of instilling impressions far 
stronger than are warranted by facts, even as related by himself, 
ol‘ conveying, by implication and choice of ambiguous language, 
more than he directly states. Few readcis therefore will not be 
glad that so strong an antidote has been provided for them. 

Hut neither history nor review guide us to any conclusive 
settlement of the point a.t issue between them, the character 
of Henry VllI, The review is simply negative, and Fronde 
in tins respect stands upon vantage ground. lie has a 
right to urge against those who . refuse to accept his esti- 
mate of that monarch, the inconsistency of their own concep- 
tions. He may plead tliat though it may be difficult to recon- 
cile his view with certain facts, yet that at any rate it is not sell- 
oontraclictory, A theory is not only more philosophic, but 
more likely to be true, which only presupposes that a few facts 
have been misinterpreted or misstated, than one, by winch two 
or more ideas of the same person, mutually destructive of each 
other, are held at one and the same time. And that tlic latter 
IS a true description of the view commonly held concerning this 
king and his age cannot well bo denied. In it are included, 
Hrst, the bluff king Hal — the John Bull of that period — a 
conception perhaps derived fiom Holbein as much as Irom his- 
tory : then the student of belles lettres and friend of Wolsey, the 
chivalrous rival of Francis I, the knight unequalled in the lists, 
the hero of the iield of Cloth of Gold. Then there is the hard- 
working man of business. With these must be fused not only the 
Blue-beard of our infancy, but also the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
murderer of Cromwell, of the Countess of Salisbury and of Surrey. 
Again, room must be found, on the one hand, for the high 
spirit and patriotic energy, jvjiich (in Ilallam’s words) broke the 
chain of superstition, and burst asunder the prison gates, and 
to which the Beformation and Protestant liberty of thought are 
due ; and on the other hand, for a capricious and cruel intolerance 
with which the royal writer of an eloquent pamphlet in defence 
of the Papal supremacy, sent More and Fisher to the scaffold for 
refusing to sign a test, in which that supremacy was deduced 
directly from the devil. A less personal, hut hardly less difficult, 
contrast is to be found in oppressive statutes, repudiation of loans, 

* In the article on Sir Waliei Raleigh. MiaccUaniefl, Vol. I. 
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and bloody vagrancy acts, on the one side, and in a content on the 
other side, so general, that no wide advantage was taken ot the 
opportunities olfered for a national insurrection by a great religi«)iis 
crisis, amongst a people who, if the common view be correct, were 
labouring under an intolerable tyranny — a tyranny, too, suppoited 
in entii-e absence of its necessary prop and engine, a large standing 
army. It is clear that the monarch and men, of whom we hold 
vaguely sucli inccoiu'ileable ideas,are not really understood by us at 
all. Froude’s solution is s\!v coping enough, consisting iu an entire 
reversal of the popular conception of Henry. Looking on his whole 
career, posterity has been led to think that the good that resul* 
ted fi’om his reign was wholly independent of his will — the evil 
was all his o\\ u, A man of hot passions, and sudden, violent 
resentments, he allowed neither Pope, nor wife, nor friend, nor 
servant to stand iii the way of their gratification. It has been 
stated above that tins view appears to us to be tantamount only 
to a confession of ignorance. Yet we would sooner so confess 
our ignorance, than adopt the theory which Proude would subs- 
titute for it. A more complete metamorphosis cannot well be 
imagined. Henry is transformed into a cool, wise, farseeing 
pilot of the reformation, through the storms and sunken rocks 
which encounteied it at its outset. Nothing but the force of his 
cliaractei, ruthlessly cutting away, root and branch, all that 
might 111 any way impede, or precipitate its progress, could have 
tided England over the crisis. A man of natural feeling would 
have been unequal to the task. The immolation, upon the altar 
of public of five wives, of two prime ministers, of much of 
the best blood of lus realm, of Potestant friends who are danger- 
01^ only because they outrun the national movement, of catholic 
friends who are dangcioiis only because they lag behind it, would 
have been too heavy a demand upon any man not specially gifted. 
Accordingly the story of his life proves that Henry was provir 
dentially blessed with a physical temperament cold to an almost 
unexampled degree Desire, love, and friendship were mere names 
to him, compared with this sense v^f. rqvel responsibility. ^ Dri- 
' ven/ indeed, ‘ by a tragical necessity^* (of providing an 
heir to the crowm) ^ he looked on matrimony as an indifferent 
' official act whicli his duty required at the moment.^t ^ He 
^ regarded a queen as part of the state furniture existing only to 
' be the mother of his rluldren.^J His heart (in the vulgar 
phrase) was in the wrong place. But iu this frigidity of feel- 
ing lay his eftrejugth.' For he was thus enabled to bring England 
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ti) the haven where she would be • to carry the commonwealth 
safely tlirough to the goal on which bis eyes and the eyes of the 
nation, were set, as little deterred by the numerous victims with 
nhom his path was, * inevitably* strewn, as the ear of Jugger- 
nauth itself. The ^summary given by Proude of the character 
of his minister Cromwell is far more apphcaUe to his conception 
of Cromwell's master. For it need hardly be observed tliat, if so 
trenchant a policy, as is therein described, could be carried on 
during eight most eventful yeais, \Mthout the King's dictation, 
the theory, which would look upon the king as the ruling spirit 
of the age, falls to pieces of itself. 

^ He had taken upon himself a task beyond the ordinary 
‘ strength of man, and he supported his weakness by a determiiia- 
^ tion which imitated the unbending fixity of a law of natuie. 
' lie pursued an object, the excellence of which, as his mind saw 
‘ it, transcended all other considerations, the freedom of England 
‘ and the destruction of idolatiy : and those who from any motive, 

* hoble or base, pious or impious, crossed Ins path, he crushed, 
^ and passed oii over iheir"^ bodies.' Vol III. p. 225, 

A parallel passage to be more directly referred to Henry, is to 
be found in the reflection on Fisher's Execution. Vol IT. p. 87»‘5. 

^ Poor Imman nature presses blindly forward with the burden 

* which is laid upon it, tossing aside the obstacles in its path with 
‘ a recklessness, which m calmer hours it would fear to think of.* 
And again Vol IV. pp, 1 ]6>17. 122. 

^ J ustiee was the ruling principle of Henry's conduct ; but it 
Mvas justice without mercy,' 'The trait,or, though his crime 
‘ was consecrated by the most devoted sense of duty, was dis- 
‘ missed, without a pang of compunction, to carry his appeal 
‘before another tribunal.' ‘The nation, grown familiar with 
‘ executions, ceased to be disturbed at spectacles, which formed, 
‘ after all, but a small portion of their daily excitements and 
‘ interests.' 

It is not intended to offer more than a few remarks, suggested 
by the perusal of a hisbai^ parvaded with this paradox. First, 
we are asked to exchange our old image of the hasty capricious 
and impetuous Tudor tyrant for an incarnation of a passionless 
inexorable Destiny. Such a hero may suit the taste of Carlyle and 
his last, though not least extravagant, disciple. But we venture to 
affirm, that Quinary readers will not bow down before an idol which 
presents so few real features of warm flesh and blood. — ^The repre- 
sentation we have given of the new portrait is ia» no way over- 
coloured. Apart from our few quotations, a yet more confidmt 
appeal might be made to the general impression left upon the mind 
by dwelling upon it. All that may tell in favour of his nersnnal 
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character, is carefully brought before us. Yet signs of compunction 
or grief for the necessary victims are few indeed. It was ‘a 
^ special act of clemency' when More was doomed to the block 
instead of the gibbet. More's acceptance of this ^ tender mercy' 
is characteristic. ^God bless all my posterity from such par- 
^ dons.'* No response was made to Cromwell, when he sent ‘ a 
' more passionate appeal than is often read in those days of hangh- 
* ty enduranee.'t Tlie most adecting letter ever penned by woman 
is that from Anne Koleyn to the king.f She was the only wo- 
man he ever loved. § Yet he remarried the day after her exe- 
cution, * Fisher, bishop of llochester, was past 80 ,' the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury not less advanced in years, when they were led 
to the scaflbld. Our leaders have the option of referring nume- 
rous acib such as these to a man so thorouglily engrossed in a 
nob’e purpose, that he saenfices to its aoconiplishment, or to an 
austere sense of jiisti<*e, his own feelings, whieh, by a fortunate 
providence, are naturally thin and dull ; or to a man in whom 
old affection and natural sentiment are oliliterated by immediate 
resentment. Looking at the question aprmi and setting the 
evidence aside for a moment, most people will hold that, of the 
two, the latter is the inlerpietation more consistent with human 
nature. 

But th(Te IS a radical error in the mode in which the events 
of the reij^n are handled by Fronde. He does not observe the 
golden rule, wdiich holds no less in reading the deeds of men of 
action than the opinions of men of letters. He does not inter- 
pret his hero by himself. Ho fails to illustrate the (joiirse taken 
by him on one oecasiou by his conduct m any similar conjunc- 
ture. There could not well be a graver omission in treating of 
a reign, in which divorces, ex(‘Cutious, and changes of ministry 
repeat themselves within such narrow intervals. It is time that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest part. One link being broken, 
the remainder is vclueless. But aceumulitive evidence is not 
fairly described as a chain. It should rath,er be compared to a 
number of separate lines converging ,qi). a/common centre. They 
must be looked at together, or the force of their tendency is missed. 
But Fronde on the contrary behaves much like a skilful barrister 


• Vol II. p. 378. 

t Vol. Ill, p. 62J, 

j Vel, II. p. 4*80. and Hume Vol. IT Note 9.— In tlic first edition Froude 
eharaeteriaee this letter as * unbecoming^— -In the second he appends a note, 
in which he states Jhat the more he examines It, the more he doubts its authen- 
ticity. But be allows that he has no good reason tor this doubt. Probably, the 
longer he looked at it, the more awkward he found it in connection with his 
theory. 

S According to Fronde. VoL IV. p. 182. 
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when there is a mass of circumstantial evidence lying against his 
client. He show s how each fact, taken singly^ may carry a dilferent 
construction from that put upon it by the oi)posite faicle. But he 
does his best to avoid and ignore the concurrent bearing of all 
the ciicumstanccs, taken together. It may be remarked that in 
tins point oF \ iew thci e is some policy shown in the choice of 
the moment at which the history eommences, and in its publica- 
tion 111 separate volumes. It would have been diliieult/ to defend 
the tactics, pnnciples and bonevolenees of Wolsey^s administra- 
tion, or to reconcile them wuth tlieidea of a paternal government. 
And the case of Anne Bolc}u was laid down befoic tlie reader, 
entirely isolated Iroin its paiallels, Om*e indeed, when the cloud is 
gathering over the fifth marriage, the historian ^involuntarily 
* pauses.’* But it is only lor the enunciation of a sentiment. He 
calls attention to the ^syinmetr}’t which had maiked Henry’s 
domestic troubles. Catliai me of Arragrai, a foreign (^atholic, and 
divorced, is l)alaiie(Hl by Anne of CJlevcs, a loieign Piotestant, also 
divorced. Aiine Bole\n, an English Piotestaiit and beheaded, is 
balanced by Catharine Howard, au English Catholic, also beheaded. 
The degrees of misery are, as it W'cre, shaded olf, on either side, from 
the central Jane Seymour, wdio died a Queen on her bed, thiough 
the neutral tints of <Uvoree, to the deep shadows of violent death. 
We do not admire the figure , and jdead guilty to having drawn 
out the meta.]>hor lu order to show our dislike to it. But we 
think that it might, at any rate, have led its author to observe 
that there w'as a corresponding ' symmetry’ of revolutions and 
executions. The divorce of the Catholic Queen led to the fall 
of Wolsey, the Catliolic minister, and the deaths oi More, Fisher, 
and many others. The divorce of the Protestant Queen, led to 
the fall and execution of a yet greater than Wolsey, the Protes- 
tant minister, Cromwell, to the rise of Gardiner, and to the 
deaths of the pr()iesi#int pi eachers, Barnes, Gerard, aud Jerome. 
The relatives of Anim Boleyn seem to have saved themselves by 
a participation in her trial and sentence. JJut, in order to be 
sure of catching the riglitjrv:n, Henry executed no few^er than 
four. And Hume not uunaturally attributes the attainder of 
Norfolk, and the execution of the accomplished Surrey to the frail- 
ty of Catharine Howard. It may bo that tlie periods at which it 
was requisite to ^ spur on flagging reformers,’ by a persecution 
of the Catholics, coincided with the periods at which Henry 
had a personal quarrel with the latter ])arty. It may be that 
the periods at which it was requisite * to hold back ardent 
^ reformers,' by the strong bits of stake and scaffold, coincided with 

* Vol. IV p. 130 

t Vol. IV. p Ul. 
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the periods at which Henry had discarded his Protestant wives. 
But there are few, who, dwellinp^ on the ‘ symmetry' of hia 
career^ will not tlunk thai. the relation between Henryks private 
life on the one hand, and these i elisions and political perseeutions 
on the other, more nearly resembled that of occasion and its use, 
if not of cause and eHcei, than tliat. of mere coincidence. Proude 
indeed allows the existence of a single link between his public acts 
and domestic sorrows, and one only. It was the ardent desire 
of the nation that an lieir to the throne should be born. To 
this Henry sacrificed his love for ("athaiine and Ins devotion to 
Home. And it is hinted, thou;^h hanlly expressed, that his dis- 
appointment. at the miscarriai^e of Anne Boleyn in the ease of a 
male child, caused the low bep^inninp^s of an estrano*emont m the 
breast of the patriotic monarch. Nor even after E(iward\s birth, 
was 'one frajjilc life siitiiciciii for the satisfact.ion of the people. 
' The universal demand for a Duke of Yoik was the sole motive 
' that constrained him into rc-entennp^ a state, m which every 
' experiment was but a new misfortune.^ On one of tliese latter 
occasions indeed he lost no time about it. ' Anne of Cloves 
' lieing* pensioned ofi*, the Kin^ married without delayer eirciim- 
' stance, Catharine, the dau«;liter of Lord Jidmund Howard ’ 
Indeed the whole history is married l>y one great deficiency. 
P>oude possesses imagination, sentiment, love of research, and 
eloquence in the highest, degree. But he la(iks, what great 
English authors rarely lack, humour. Wlieucver the reader 
smiles, it is at the author, never with him. An illustration will 
convey our meaning better than pages of metaphysics. He 
desires to prove that the divorce of Anne of Cloves, was looked 
upon as a right and proper act in Europe, In support of this 
view, he quot.es the following accounts of the reception of the 
tidings by Francis I, and the Emperor Charles V. ' Sir Edward 
' Karnemadc tlie communication to Praucis^ prefacing his story 
' with the usual prelude of the succession, ai/d the anxiety of the 
' country that the king should have more i^ildreii. Even at that 
' point Francis started, expecting th:it •^rirfethiug serious was to 
' follow. Sir Edward went on to say that the examination of the 
' king's marraige was submitted to the clergy. " WhaV^ he said 
' '' the matrimony made with the queen that now is ?” then he 

* fetched a great sigh and spake no more till the conclusion, when 
‘ he answered " he could nor would take any other opinion of his 
' " bighnqsS) but his loving brother or friend should do. For the 
^ " particular matter Bis highness’ conscience was judge therein.” ' 

* The Emperdr/ wrote the resident Pate, ' when I declared my 
‘ commission gave me good air — ^saviiig that suddenly as I touched 
' the pith of the matter, thereupon he steadfastly i cast his eye 
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^ upon me a preUy while, and then interrupiinj; mo demanded 
^ what the causes were of tlie doubts coucermng the marriage 
' with the daughter of Clevres. At the end, he contented himself 
' with expressing his confidence that as the king was wise, he 
' was sure he would do nothing which should iw)t be to the 
‘ discharge of his conscience and the trancjuillity of his tenlm/ 
VoL III. p. 513-14. 

Surely the contrary inference is to lie drawn from these minute 
narratives. It would appear that a trial of Henry by his peers 
would have resulted in a verdict not very dissimilar from that 
passed by posterity upon this point. Francis, exclaiming ' what 
the wife that now is^ and Charles looking his informant steadily 
in the face, both alluding with scarcely covert iiony to lleniy's 
connubial constuence, are not bad i epresentatives of the leelingE, 
roused at the present moment by Fronde’s elaborate di'fence of 
his hero’s married life. A very sliglit modicum of humorous 
perception would also have saved him from such sentences as 
these. 

‘ It was not that he was loose and careless in act or word. But 
^ there was a hmmeHndile habit of proceeding about him, which 
' penetrated through all his words and act ions, and may have made 
' him as a husband, one of the most nitoleralile that ever vexed 
‘ and fretted the soul of woman.’ Vol. IV. p. 132. 

^ It would have been well for Henry VTTI. if he could have 

* lived lu a woild in which women could have been dispensed with ; 

* so ill, in all his relations with them, he succceiled. With men he 

* could speak the riglit woi d, be could do the right thing ; with 

* women, he seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mistake.’ Vol, 
I. p. 459. 

The best argument m the world could hardly stand against 
so fatally ridiculous a sentiment as the last. 

It is with much lyflidenee that we hazard a criticism on so 
beautiful a style, TCbI, perhaps, had the author been possessed 
of more humour, a larger proportion of sirajde English idiorn 
would be found infust ' j jnto what is now a perfect model of uni- 
form stateliness, and orTarnestness sustained throughout at a 
noble pitch. 

Concerning Fronde’s general estimate of England under the 
Tudors, wc would only remark, that though it must be con- 
ceded that the puiture is painted eti voideur (le rose, yet he 
compels our attention to a fact which Ins critics often seem to for- 
get. If the Government was unenlightened, the subjects were 
in a no les*^ dark state. Men living in the days-after Adam Smith 
are hardly able to conceive the days before that greatest of re- 
volutionists. In the Tudor times, feudal and traditionary privileges 
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still survived ; and the people could scarcely have been rendered 
miserable by the noii-fuHilment of wants and hopes, which could 
hardly even have crossed their dreams. Many laws and customs, 
which now wear the aspect of intolerable limitations of common 
liberty, or of proofs of a partial class-legislation, may then have 
appeared to be only in strict consonance with the natural order 
of things. 

But enough has been written to indicate the grounds on which 
rests our oiigiual assertion, that as in the great critical works of 
the day, so in this popular history, though tlieie is much to 
interest, there is little to convince. The world delights in the 
book, d(*(iliiimg only what it was written to enforce. But let us 
turn now from the neophyte in Hero-worship to the hierophant 
of the creed. Auihfmiam mujons aholltv,^^ 

It has become a mere commonplace to say, that no living 
thinker has stamped his own genius so mdelibly upon the litera- 
ture of this century as Carlyle, llis ))ower of imaginative and 
humorous sympathy, pimotrates so deci^ly into motives and 
character, that, whether iii history or lu biography, he always 
seems (if wc may adopt his own pregnant pin use)* to be fashion- 
ing from tin* heart outwards, not from the skin inwards. And 
part of the truth contained m the commoiiplaeo is, that ever since 
the publication of Ins woiks, it has been the habit of all historians 
and Clitics (save those who weie then past growing) at any rate 
to attempt to do the same. It is due to his influence that the 
brilliant antithetical mode of ])ortraiture is no longer admired, as 
a sufficient rendering of men or of generations of men. SikjIi bio- 
graphies, as those which would analyze Baeon^s caiccr upon the 
guiding pi iiiciple that he was ^^tlie wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,^* — such descriptions as those which would charaeteiize 
the Puritan as ^ made uji cf two diflerent men^ — such pictures as 
would rc|)icsent the (kmvt of Friedrich Wil,helni as ^ Hell, and 
himself the most execrable of fiends, a cniss between Moloch 
and Puck^ — such cuticisms jus those which would asciibe the 
meiifs of a biography to the weaknesse s aiiJ i^iollios of its author — - 
Kuch inteiprefations as those which would stigmatize an epoch as 
* marked by an abandonment of the attributes of humanity’ — • 
or a religion, however false, as ‘ mere quackery, priestcraft and 
' dupery/ are now rated at their real value. They may be ac- 
cepted as rhetorical figures, but they do not account for any 
thing at all. They are mere pointed summaries of superficial 
contrasts. An epigram may be, so to speak, a key to a panora* 
ma, iHs hut a slight contribution towards a true The style 

* Employed in contrasting Shakspearo with Scott. Miscellanies Vol. IV 
p 152 
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may be said to have perished with its sjreatest master, Macaulay. 
And perhaps the change which has passed over the tone of our best 
history, criticism and biography, could not be illustrated better 
than by a comparison between that author’s sparkling article 
upon Boswell and Johnson, and Carlyle’s essay upon the same 
men. And the change is solely owing, not to any direct attack, 
but to the silent example of Carlyle, combined with the growing 
admiration which his labours in this direction have, of late years, 
generally commanded. "For, 

As when a painter ponn<^ on « face 
Divinely, through all Iimdiance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that Ins face, 

The shape and coloui of a mind and life, 

Lives for his cliildien, evei at its host 
And fullest — 

Even so will noble men and deeds ^ speak in the silence,’ and 
haunt the memory of any reader who has taken the trouble 
to master Carlyle’s conception of them. 

But there is another aspect of Carlyle’s influence upon the 
world both of writers and readers, which it is diflicult to convey 
in any except vague language, but which is not the less real on 
that account. What has been termed * the mystery of the 
Universe,’ impresses his mind with a wonder, awe and reverence, 
to which it is diflicult to find a parallel even among our greatest 
poets. In simpler, though far less comprehensive language, 
*the mystery of the Universe’ is the relation of man to cir- 
cumstance. To many, Carlyle has succeeded in imparting some 
portion of his own deep feeling upon this subject. Still more 
strongly does he impress an unshaken belief in the reality, force, 
and dignity of human character and human life • a faith, in 
other words, on man’s Inuniph over circumstance, a denial of 
his slavery to fate, ^pon this subject, Buckle and Carlyle take 
their stand at opposii^ extremes. Buckle regards man as the 
mere creature of exte|^al influences, as clay plastic to the hands 
of time and nature, ^ parly le holds up the spirit of man os 
casting the world in what mould it wills. The former represents 
man, as at best one of many instruments blindly contributing to- 
wards results ; concordant indeed with the general laws of social 
order and progress, but of which he is the while himself uncon- 
scious. The latter loves to show how great men have determined 
the coarse of a nation’s history. Carlyle writes in the Volumes * 
before us, and in all places ; * ^ Every original man is worthy of 

— Hi. 

* For instance in the Lectures, page 1, and passim ‘ For, as I take it, univer* 
sal history, the history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked there ' 
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'notice — nay, in the long run, who and what else is?' Himself 
deficient in the faculty ol‘ generalization, (and in this deflcieii»*y 
lies his main weakness in history,) he not only finds no interest 
in the development of large principles and wide tendencies, in 
the record »)f abstract society, or in the onward march of civili 
zation, but, in passages too numerous to quote, even reviles such 
imagined discoveries as mere 'delusions, froth and windbags/ 
Whereas to Biiokle it is a matter of congratulation that no indi- 
vidual aberration, no single career, however energetic, is ulti- 
mately of more real effect in disturbing the fixed laws of human 
progress, than a shooting star is of effect in distiubing the ordain- 
ed revolution of the planet. It would be out of place here to draw 
out the contrast into liner detail. Nor is it for us to attempt to 
reconcile, or to take up any position betwixWthe two. Yet the 
memories of many readers of the History of Civilization, may 
have reverted with no slight gratitude, fiom the cold logical 
chain and practical Fatalism, in which Buckle would bind down 
onr views of the Universe, to the deeper poetic instinct and the 
glowing thought and utterance, with which the Lectures on 
Heroes and Hero-worship were animated. 

And the old power is every where present in the history of 
Fiederick the Oreat. Nevertheless we cannot but regret that it 
was ever written. Tii the first place we lament so large an out- 
lay of labour and power upon the objects to which the two 
volumes already published arc mainly devoted. It is said that 
the po])ulanty of the work in Germany is unexampled. But most 
English readers must be affected by the chapters which describe 
the various members of the line of Bradenburg, with a sense of 
weariness similar to that which may have come over them in a 
historical portrait gallery at Versailles. Occasionally they weie 
arrested by some touch in some porirait, the evidence of a mas- 
ter’s hand. But, altogether, m the whole range of the self 
inflicted misery involved in regular sight seeing, hardly any pen- 
ance has been found more tedious and ibxlian, sting In the 
same way, while heartily acknowledjging/fihe skill with which 
some of the likenesses have been sfruck off, we do not care 
enoiigb about tbc house of the Hohenzollcrns to find interest 
in a long gallery* of its members. Some of the sketches too 
are maired by an extreme latitudmanauism of sentiment. One 
of the bestf* is that of the first Friedrich Wilhelm, the great 
Kurfarst. It is a most spirited likeness and strikes the imagina- 
tion with no common strength. He is to ordinary apprehension 
guilty of a base des&tion of his allies at a critical conjuncture. 

* It oo(Mipi6s more than 300 pages of the first volume, 

r Book III Chap. 18. 
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But a man of such energ'y only to he charged with * advancing 
^ 111 eiieuits — spirally — face now to West now to East, hut with 
* his own reasonable aim sun-clear to him all the wliile/* Truly, in 
tihese latter dispensations, Force is gradually supplanting Charity 
in her office of covering sins. We may sympathise fully with 
the tenets of a 'muscular Christianity;^ but it is rather more 
difficult to find comfort m a gospel of muscle only. 

Graver exception must be taken to the delineation of the 
main figure in these volumes, Fiicdrich Willielm, the father of 
Frederick the Great. It has been hinted above, that the doctrine 
of Heio worship may be looked upon as a sound outpost against 
the inroads of fatalism. And therefore it is most dejdoiable, that 
its strongest advocates should throw discredit upon the truth 
contained in it, hy .a suicidal choice of then* heroes. When 
Fnediich Wilhelm follows Henry VIII, ' Eccc iterum (h*is])iniis* 
is the natural cry of all, save the most esotciic disciples of the 
school. 

It IS indeed to he at once conceded that Carlyle has converted 
the lay figure, to which Macaulay aflixcil the label quoted above, 
into a bieathmg human being, of intense but luaiticulate 
affections; but also one of rigid views and most narrow sympa- 
thies — one to whom every whim w^as law, and whose whims were 
either born of a natural caprie(‘, enhanced hy long habit of 
absolute power, or insidiously instilled by enemies, thinly masked 
as boon companions. Why should we set such a man upon a 
pedestal at all ^ It is true, and Carlyle makes the most of tlie 
fact, that he was a faithful husband in days when such royal 
fidelity was 1 are, in the days of the fiist Georges, Czar Peter, 
and Augustus ' the physically strong.^ But never did a man 
more thorougbly 

Oompound for sins he was inclined to. 

By damning those he had no mind to. 

It is true that helwas thrifty. And thrift may be, as one of 
our old friends Sauerwig or Smclfungus is made to maintain, t 
' at the bottom of all S«i^res.' But is it thrift, or a low and 
mean avarice when royalty starves its family, J and when it 
entertains its guests at a cost of 900 L but directs that it be given 
out that it has been done al a cost of 5,000 ^.§ And is much 
gained by the whitewash, in the literal sense, thrown over this 
transaction. 'Alas ! yes, a kind of lie or fib — white fib or even 


# Vol I. p. 349, 
fVol 1.422. 

1 Vol. II. 309. 

§ Vol. I. 459. 
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' gray — the pinch of thrift compelling.^* * * § This may be a hu- 
morous appreciation of the king’s motives, but in what sense 
is it a justification ? 

Again it may be tuie that he had the interests of his country 
at heart. But it must be remarked, that neither the avaricious 
accumulation of treasure, nor the tyrauiiyt shown in the erec- 
tion of Berlin and the Stettin fortifieatmiis nor the importation 
of tall soldicM’s, impress us with the idea of any nobility of 
sentiment in this direction. II is intentions were, without 
doubt, according to his lights, good ; but liis lights were of 
the dimmest descrijition, not such ns emanate from the stuff 
that heroes are made of. Kidnapping tall privates may be 
described as ‘the polishing of a stanza’ — f the* creation of a 
city upon a marsh, by means of money wrung from unwilling 
citizens, as the ‘ annihilation of wreck and lubbish’ — § avarice 
as thrift; buf.no obh<|uity of phrase can invest such courses 
of action, even for a moment, with the dignity of true patriot- 
ism. 

Lastly we aie told with variefy and iteration, winch are almost 
wearisome, that he was ‘of inteJleet, slow but true and deep, 
‘ with terrible earthquakes and poetic fnes Iving under it.’ 
‘ Amiable Or&oii, true to the heait, Llione;h ienible when too 
‘ much j)iit uponl’ To all this we can only leply, that, as re- 
gards his heart, the volumes before us teem with cvi(h»nee of the 
orsonisra or brutality. Ibit the tracers of amiability are faint 
and rare. Yet ‘ho had fountains of tears withal hidden m 
‘ the rocky heart of liim, not suspected by every one.’H And such 
come to the surface when he hears of the decease of George, 
when he meets his son at Custrin, for the first tune after he had 
sentenced him to death ; and, specially, on his own truly pathetic, 
though ill Some degree whimsical, deathbed. lie bud thorough- 
ly alienated the affect ions of his children,* but it would have 
been strange if they had not forgiven him Alien. Of his intel- 
lect we have already conveyed our opinio. It may be added, 
that for many years of his life, partl y a constitutional ten- 
dency to hypochondria, partly, it must be suspected, from his habits 
of constant fuddling, lie was a slave and prey to violent fancies. 
During this period, he was but as a pipe on which men like 
Seckendorf and Grumkow could play what stop they pleased ; or 
in Carlyle’s own language, he was the main figure in an ‘ en- 


* Vol. I. 469. 

t Vol II. 356-58. 

t Vol 1 461 

§ Vol II. 358, 

II Vol II. 14. 
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^ oluuitoJ (laiii'o, (»f ii well-inioutioned Royal Bear with poctu* * * § teni- 
^ peraineut, pipi^d io l)y tw'o black artists/* Wo do not deny 
1 hat tlio spoctaele is a pitialde one, or that it is presented before 
us with true tragic power. We complain that a man, iu trutli 
so weak, should be held up as admiralile for vigour of purpose. 
There is no more fatal confusion than that, by which the s|mru>us 
power gamed in gomg wifJi the torrent, is identified with the 
geiiuiiK' stnmgth displayed ui stemming it.f 

Above all, we are at issue with Carlyle as regards the ellivi, 
which an ‘ appreiitieesliip^ under such a father, cNiercised upon 
the character of the sou. lie loolcs upon il as a model of 
Spartan training, producing Spartan vutnes, and as the ke> 
to Frederick’s iuiiiie greatness. We shouhl eonchide fn)in 
the evidence he lays before us, that the Crown Prinee was natural- 
ly warm-hearted and open both m frieodship and anlipalliv ; 
but that the cruel and bigoted discipline to wliieh he wms 
siibjeeXed, diove him, first, into lebelhon and uneoneAViled lieen- 
tiousness, and finally, when he had been taught hy Ins iiai row 
escape from death the futility of i^Nistanee, into a jirolound 
hypocrisy, and a chilling disiegaid to tl^e fetdings of oilier'^ lie 
I'ccamc hard and eallons. At the iintanee of his sistei Willud- 
ijiinu, lie was relea'^ed from exile and confinement at (histriti, 
on the oeeasion of her wedding Wilhelmina w^as warmlv 

at.l/a.eh(«l to him She is the witlVt though sonnd.imes Hippimt 
cliroiindcr of their lives, and had beim a sharer in all their early 
toimonts. Yet he responds to her eager welcome with a eohl- 
llc^H winch, under all the circumstances, can only l>e chara**- 
tcrized as heartless indiffereuce.J lie bccaiiu‘ a li}pocrite. 

This is hardly domed: but hypocrisy m a hero is rebapti/ed 
as * Loyalty to lact;’§ or, in another place, as Hhe art of 
‘ wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite cloak of darkness. ’ 
^Gradually ho becaifie master of it as few men are — a man 
‘ impregnable to the imrusion of human curiosity, able to look 
' cheerily into the eyA of men and talk in a social wuiy, face to 
Mace, and yet contimh>i4*itrinsically invisible to them, ^ Nor 
can we detect any Mcorn of mendacity '|| in the nianuer iu 
which he exercised the faculty so developed. On the coutiary, in 
the relations of the two, after these lessons had been leaint, the 

* Voi; II 3 iT ^ 

t Compare IShakqpeare’s 

‘ Give me tliat man 

‘ Who ia noi passion’s slave and I will wear him 
* In my heart’s heart — yea, m my heart of hearts ’ 
t Vol II, 360-5. 

§ Vol II 338. 

Ii Vol II 333. 
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‘liisinouil* talonis’ of the son coiitrasU'd with the volcjinir 
iemperaoient of the father almost avail to transfer onr sympa- 
thies fr(Mn the vietiiu lo the tyrant. Apart from these natural 
fnuts, the ^a|)i)rentu*eship^ does not appear to have yielded any- 
thiiuif bovoTul an ueeiirate knowledge of the arts of farming 
and dnllmg. 

Yet ^dejiend upon it. brother Toby, said Mr. Shandy, learned 
^ men do not write dialogues upon long noses for nothing ' 
And though some of the views advanced iii the works weha\o 
been considering, may appear, when laid before us naked and 
in legitimate llglit, to be of hardly more value than some new 
the<jry upon nasal protuberance, yet it would he a proof <d 
rash lugratitiule lo ofu learned men to eoncliide tlumcc tliat 
the works themselves are equally valueless. We have faded 
iuileod in conveying onr opinion, if it is not ]>lain frfun all that 
has been wnt.len, that admiration is the pi epon derating ieel- 
ing wilh winch we m*gard our authors Nay, we would go 
further, and atlirm, that no small portion of th(‘ power the\ 
exercise over us, resides in the bent and bias winch w'e ha\(' 
endeavoured to point out. Men may qualify, modify, deduct 
and balance, till all spin tf evaporates from their writ mgs St long 
sided st.alcraent is ever the rao‘^t eloqiKUit. To the majority 
of the world th(3 sjieech of the barrister is more st.irring than 
the summary of the judge. Nor do thoughtful readers run an\ 
risk from yielding for tin* time to such immediate im]>rcssions. 
Apart from milural eombativeness, Afuh aUera*ti part cm is a 
motto ever present to most educated men. And the ))ositiou of a 
juryman, dictated to from above ])v an iiiearnatiou of impartial 
justice and superior knowledge, is not only less dignified and 
agreeable, but also less likely to do benefit to the intelleijt, than 
that of a man seeking to decide for himself between the conflict- 
nig arguments of able advocates. Among ouie many disadvantages, 
we sliould not forgot that in India, exiles wo are, we have om‘ 
point in our favour, which may go far to /countervail them. It 
not unfrequeiiily happens that matoiiUilif' out of wliicli we may 
ibrm opinion, are hud before us o/ice and togethei\ which were 
laid before the reading public at home suecemrely. The tide 
of fashion is strong and proverbially fickle. Reactions are often 
as unjust as the original opinions from which they are the re- 
bound. Yet few take the trouble to look back merely for the 
sake of modifying their opinion. And, therefore, it may well be 
true, that when two spirited representations taken from opposite 
l)omts ol‘ view follow the one after the other, they only avail to 
sway the public mind to and fro; when simultaneously exhi- 
bited tlicv as^^ist directly towards a calm estimate. 
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AitT IV, — 1. (•/n tatitniifj/ mntia^ted wtik lltiulti, PfuhuSiip/tfj, Jti 
in Fife Booh^ Sannktuf and EnyliUi : wi//i ftfurtnut^. 
Haggediuns tcndi^red to the j\timo}Uaf/ aniontj^t (he Iluf(ht,s, 
By Jiiiih's 11 Balhuilyius LJj I)., Pjufcssor ol Monti Pinlo- 
sophy, and Piiufijul of the OovoriimojiL College at Bonaios. 
Loudon. James Miiddrii^ 1S59. 

2 The JieVff'fOtts J'^peeh of Hindu Phdo\ojihf/, nhiled a inf /Av- 
enssed J Pine Kmtff. By Rev. Joscpli Millions, Mu^sioiiiiiy 
of tlio London Missionarv Sutdoty, Anllior ol* ^Missions in 
SonMi India/ and MtosiiKs of Missionaiy LiI)«)Uk^ in India. ^ 
London Smitii, Elder & ('’o , 1800 

I ^llESE are iwo imjioitaut volumes, uj)on ii voiy iinportanl, 

- liiit a veiy dry, sul^jeet. The benevolent (Teiilloinaii wlio 
HUii^j^csted the idea woikod out m these Essays, was a piihlie hiun*- 
faetor to the peo[)le of India., and, what is of lar ;^‘ioaler nnpoi- 
taiiee, he was a. lover of the Tuith, in its hiy;host, sublinust, and 
most divine form. 

It IS a. disputed poinl, whether the diseoveiy of a jj^ieal prin- 
eiple — a fniuhunental Truth, or that of a new ineUmd (oi disi'ovei-* 
in^ the Truth, is tlie most important in itself and in its nvsiills. 
Newton did the flist , Bacon the last, Botli tlie iViiieipj.i and 
Ihe Novum Or^anum aie immoital, and arc already a<d;no\v- 
ledgod to 1)(‘ the propel (y, not of a low nations, hut of tin' r.ieo 
of man. But the investi<^ations which they contain extend no 
luither tlian the relation of man to the diireient olijeets of tin* 
external world, of which he forms a part. The law’s and limits 
of tlu‘ lelation between spirit and matter, a.])])(Mi insio'nilieant 
and uniinpoitaut, when eoutrasted with the rel.itlous of spiiit 
Avith spuit, and especially of finite spirits with the Inlimle 
Spirit. The greatofcl Teacher who ever dressed Imniaii thou<;‘hts 
inhuman words, lu^s asserted that knowled^fc of theTiulh is 
the means of man’s i mancipation : — 'Ye shall know the Ihutli, 
^aiul the Truth bhall make you free. ^ This is not a know!eilt>‘e 
a‘*{iuircd by the cumulative processes of the Organon , by the 
demonstrations of the Prmcipia; by the dialectics and oik sses of 
the disciple of Pure Iloason; or by the rules of verbal piocoss(3S 
laid down by Mill and Wha.teley, It is a knowledo-e whicli is 
felt as well as comprehended ; w^hich has as much to do with con- 
science as with reason; which embraces within its influeriee both 
tlic Intellect and the Emotions , and which hoars as much upon 
the sprini^s of actions, as upon the re<julation of eoj^nitions and 
of judgments. 
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TJu‘ Essays meutioned above, treat of Ontology and Guosiolo- 
gy, or the sciences of being and of knowing. Sciences winch 
are, at once, boundless and limitless They embrace — if the 
word embrace can be employed in such a connection — every o In- 
ject, law, and relation, whether comprehensible or incomprehen- 
sible They treat alike of conditioned and unconditioned 
existences, and of all their relations. They refer to tlic questions, 
What does exist How it came to existence*'^ Under what con- 
ditions, relations, or laws ; and for what object, it does exist 

This limitless Ontology is handled in these two volumes. 
1'he task which the writers have undertaken is to follow the 
Hindu sages thiough all their cumulative collections of thouglitb 
and si)e<'ulatunis, to trace out and analyze the wisdom and the 
folly, \vl)h‘h the most restless and active scftils, inhabiting the 
vast plains between the Himalaya and the sea, were able to dis- 
])lay in explanation and defence of Hindu jnineiples, during 
twenty or thirty centuries. The writers proiess to analyze all 
those thoughts; to present them faithfully in an English diess, 
to contrast them with the Ontological system of the Bible, to 
j)Oint out and lefutc their errois , to shew eainsc why the llmdiis 
should abandon them, and embrace the moie useful, valioinil, and 
trutliful toiu'ts of the Bible; and to do all this, in the sl)le and 
manner bo&t adapted to Hindu comprehension and mode of 
thinking. 

Tins IS a task for giants. To write a book on the Co.s'/j/os is but 
eliihVs play, to this. The laws and objects of nature will vield 
up their masteries and secrets with much greater facility than 
llindu spt'culations. The former have regular laws though often 
seend. and iiitneate, the latter have none. The gauge of the 
Indiu'tive Science is utterly inap])lieal)lc to the eliaos of the 
* three systems of philosophy^ handled in these Essays. 

One of the systems has no God , another has no world , a 
third has a God and an atomic world co-exisiing, and running 
on eternally parallel to one another. One <# them has an ima- 
ginary world of Illusions, created by Igimrancc; another a sub- 
stantial world, constructed from nine eternal atoms, by the chief 
of souls; a third has a real world starting up from an eternal un- 
intelligent priiieiphi—or rather 'state of equipoise of three 
' qualities,''— -for the sake of liberating a certain indefinite, etenial, 
innumerable ' purusha^ from bonds created either by himself or by 
accident. One of them makes man to (‘onsist of a point, of )fneet- 
ing between an eternal 'purusha^ and a concrete form of nine 
eternal atoms ; another makes out that he was constructed by 
an umutelligent principle in successive portions — first intcillect, 
then self-consciousuess; then five subtle elements, followed by 
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five gross ones, iincl so forth ; the third j)crsuades man U) hoUove, 
iliat if he thinks himself to be a man, he Is ignorant , and if ho 
IS not Ignorant, he knows that he is not a man, but Brahma 

The progressive develojnnents of the human mind, ii'* reeoided 
in history, have not taken place m a continuous and unbroken 
tdiain, but in cycles. The stars x>rescnted by history, like those 
seen in the firmament, stand out in groups. Between Pytha- 
goras and Zeno, tliore was a luminous group; a h‘ss liright one 
between (Cicero and Procdus ; a imsty galaxy between Anselm 
and Occam ; and a modern constellation, of groat, but dubious, 
biillianoy, between Locke and Hegel. Upon opening these 
Essays, wc felt a cuiiosity to examine the historical positions, 
and the epochs and order of the Hindu cycles of tliinkeis and 
of thought. We were disappointed. What was the hist one, al 
}>ijsilion of Kapila and Piitanjali; of Gautama and Kanada of 
Badarayau and Jaimaui? No materials have been fuiiiished 
to enable one to foim even a guess. 

This omission ])rompts us to a confession, which will c(‘rtainly 
seem ungenerous to Clitics who are prepared ^ to iirofess dog- 
‘ Hindu belief ill their (i. e. the Vedas^) existence fiom 

‘ all eterinty,^ until some eeitaiii chronological data can be 
found of their age. This is our confession. Let the ciit-ies 
disprove it, and we are ready to change sides. Wc doubt the 
autupiity and Hindu origin of many of the thoughts examined 
in these Essays. We llnuk it a proveable point, that village 
Pandits compose fragments called Ihufncs, up to this day, for 
which they borrow thoughts from all sources within their reach, 
diess them up in Puraiiic Sanscrit, mix them with their own 
mythology, and tiausfer their nameless, dateless maiuisciipts to 
a class of copyists more ignorant and superstitious than them- 
selves, and pass them among their ignorant diciples as Pur.^nas. 
Even the more cnlightenedBrahma-Samaj men boriow thoughts — 
occasionally Biblical thoughts — and dress them np in the Vernacu- 
lars, without acknowledgement. Whole scries of notions and 
thoughts which are iin-llindu, might he selected from the writings 
of Sankara Acharya, Bhaskara, Annum Bhatta, Vishwa Nath Bhat- 
ta, Sankara Misra-, Sadanaiida, Ram Krishna Tirtha, and almost all 
the Sanscrit Commentators. Many of these thoughts, wo hold, 
must have been borrowed from visitors, travellers, and residents 
from ^ther nations, without acknowledgement, and made to pass 
in Sartscrit as Hindu productions. Vlaij^s Astronomical Tables, 
m a Chinese dress, became a l^ond Chinese prodiietion, though 
each figure, right or wrong, continued the same. The origin of 
the Tirvalorc Tables is not clear. We shall bo very ready to lay 
a^de this doubt regarding a Hindu habit of borrowing thoughts, 
if the contrary can bi* proved. 
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Philosophy IS fmjueiitly coiiverteil into a war of worils for 
want of clear dclinitions. There is a dillicalty ahoiit the termi- 
nology of the [[uidu systems. That difficulty has not heeii 
satis fac; tor ily removed in these Essays. 

Here is a li^t of Sanscrit terms which we think ou^ht to Inue 
been clearly and fully defined at the outset; cand the c^act 
Hijiyniii cations attached to tliem, nt in the Hindu systems, 

clearly and promiiicully broiio'ht out, and laid before Mn^*- 
libh leaders in a manner easily intellifyil>le, from the Eujjfhsli 
stand-point. Ainnty Pnunka, BiaJmKf, Mauns^ UnMhi^ A/tfun/- 
Icaia^ Tn,ytnia^ Vasiiiy Aytjduay J^rarj/a, Chdia^ 

Ginutf and several others. Of Dr. Eallanlyne’s ]dnlolopcal 
ability to do justice to Ibis subject, no one cnteilams a doubt. But. 
we fear the Icaiucd author has adopted a wronp; point of view 
ihioii;>hout hisiuv(‘feti«ation — a conlentuais point of view — which 
foibnls his readers putting much eonlideuce m his guidance ^fhe 
defct-ts of missionaries ; the doubtful c<)n(*lusi()n‘^ of Sir AV. 
llannlton; the disputes bct\v*coii Kealists and 'Nonuualists , and 
Or, Ballantyne'b individual opinions ref^ardinjj^ Bishop Berkeley’s 
Idealism , all thisou<*‘ht to liave nothinjj^ whatever to do with the 
lerniin()lo<»y, philosophy, and errors of Hindu sa;2;es, when ex- 
amined from a Biblical point of view. The frai>ments which 
have been jmt toii^ethei to constit.nte this Essay must be 
recast and le-constitntcd, if the liook is to Iivt We writi' 
these leinarks with sincere regret, as v\e hold Dr. Ballantyne 
in high esteem and lesjiect, as a Sanserit scholar and 
})liilologist of the first order, and wish much we could give 
him a similar po.sition as a trust -worthy deteiuler of Divine 
Rev^elation, a sound Biblical Theologian, and a Chiistiau 
y)hiloso])licr. Wo would willingly give him a along with 

the tnilh-ecekiug Dr, and Dr. Manscl, Sir W. Hamil- 

ton and Immanuel Kant, if his productions permitted ns. It 
should l»c admitted, however, that Dr. BallantMie has done more 
towards fixingSansci it terminology, than any Sanscrit scholar wit h 
whose writings we are acquainted. His translations from tlie San- 
scrit are the most dryly litoral that we have yet seen. But, all his 
Sanscrit compositions evince scholarship of the highest order. 
Even in this Essay, the reader has not much to complain of, in 
respect of faithful terminology; because all the cardinal SiiusenL 
terms are appended, either parenthetically, or in foot notes^ 
nitli their renderings. The same cannot be said with remlrenee 
to exact definitions of those terras, in their genuine Hindu 
acceptations. A few examples might serve to explain this point . 

An English reader wishes to know the exact Hindu sense 
the terms, ‘ Mamis,’ ^Prakriti/ ^Triguiia,’ rendered into 
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Uinopcaii tcnniiiolooy. He will iialurall^ turn to ^‘oijsull 
tlio wriiiu<»N ul* such a scholar as Dr. Halhmtviu'. IIch au\ioiis 
to know whether these terms lepresent any realities aiul ae- 
knovvledfj’od facts in the economy of natim?; or are iiann*.s 
attu(!hed to inia^’inary tuitions. He wishes to know the ovaet 
positions and functions which they hold in the umveise —if tliey 
es:is(. He turns to the learned author^s Essay, and liiuls 
that • — 0 

‘Manas^ i.s 'a substance,^ an ^entity/ an ^ov«an,' a Miuiulty/ 
an Miistriuueut/ an ^atomic inlet/ an ‘atom/ Ifs exisienec 
is known by ‘the not arisiu«f ofeo^autionsinthesoulsimiil- 
‘ t.inn^msly ’ Tiu'J term Dr. Ballantyne usually vendeis by the 
‘word hiiihi ‘ MimV is also oeeiisioiuilly the reudeiuijv of 
‘ (Mntta/ ot ‘ Mabat^ &c. 

‘ Prakrit/ Ih ‘ Natiue,^ ‘ imer^y/ ‘ primal oucr<2jy/ the ‘ radi(*ul 
‘ (Mipri>y,* an ‘ aj^m'ei^ato of the three (piaiities/ and an ‘ e(|iupoise 
‘ of the thieo (piaUties ^ 

‘Tri^una* sifijinlles ‘the three (lualilies/ the ‘three fetters^ 
1'he t.c(’hnical sense of ‘ ft'una’ shall he cfiusideied hercafi/Ol*. 

l^hese aie the dolluitions and rcndcrinjxs of the throe forms, 
as far as wo can leineiabcr, in Dr. Ikdlanty lie’s Essay, (^ould an 
iiitellijiT^ent reader, uuao(piaiuted with lliudu philosojdiy, and only 
ae(]uainted with the philosophy of Bcin^ as hold in Eiinjpo, find 
out in his own oonstitiitiou and in that ol tho Hniverso, tho ohjoois 
or functions, tj) which the terms refer, from these definitions*'^ Wi* 
will leave it to the reader to answer, and certainly will not in- 
sult him hy tellin<:y linn, that he should test the eorre(ilnesH of 
Ins jihilosophy, by its conformity to Hindu analysis. 

Since sir. JMullcns professedly compiled his materials from 
different trail si at ions, a confused and uneertaui terminoloj>y 
mii»lit be deemed excusable in lus eompilalion , scoino; that ho 
only ])rofesses to follow his translated authorities. But since 
lus Essay is offered us a pfuide to English readers, there are 
certain points which appear to us of siiffieiont importance to de- 
mand a few observations Retaining the tliiec terms alreaily 
given, Mr. Mullens makes — 

‘Manas’ to sigitify, ‘the organ in which takes place tho 
‘ perception of pleasure, pain, and the like. It is in the form of 
‘ an atom, and eternal/ (p, ICO.) It is the ‘ sphere of living and 
‘ preaesnt consciousness.’ (pp. 35. 17 J) ^The mind, equivalent in 
‘ moaern philosophy, to the sphere of consciousnc'ss, or internal 
‘ perception, is the instrument which apprehends pain, plea- 
^ sure, and tho internal sensations,’ (pp. 85 . 201.) It is ‘luter- 
‘ iial consciousness/ (p 336 .) It is ‘that portion of the mind, 

‘ which IS the sphere of all our conscious acts/ (p, 170 .) ‘The 
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* miad IS only the iiislriiuient by which the soul perceives its iu- 

‘ tcriiul work, and is aware of its own activity/ (580.) ‘1 have 
^ shewn you that 1 think ilie theory which separates ^‘rniiid^^ from 
^ st)ul, moon eel. ; and that the soul ex^hdnts a unity of eoiistit-u- 
' tiou so complete, that it any part or faculty is taken away, it 
^ ceases to be soul any longer. What is soul, for exanijile without 
‘ perception, without reason, without memory, without conscious- 
^ ness?^ (p, 387.) # 

^ Prakiiti' IS Hhiit which precedes a thing made/ (p. 200 ) 
it IS 'substance/ (p. 1S7J compound of three other subs- 
' taiKjes 111 eipiipoise / (p 398.) a ' primal aoeiiey ^ — an ' extremely 
' relined essence, — an indefinable something / (p. 5 1.) it is ' the 
' plastic 01 igin of all things/ (p. 52) ' the universal mateiial 

* cause / (p. 52) 'not ordinary matter, eternal matter,’ (p. 52.) 
It IS ' matter/ and ' Mul-Prakiiti’ is ' root-matter/ (pp. 49, 200.) 
and yet 'Hindu philosophy possesses no term exactly eipiiv'alcnt 
' to the English word "matter/' and coiniirisiug the class ot 
‘ objects winch that word expresses,^ (p. 88 ) 

The 'Tiiguna' are 'tluee qualities/ (p. It2.) 'These cpialities 
^ belong to the very essence of nature, ' Prakriti ^ the root-inatli*r 
'of the Universe, denotes the substance fiom which they came 
' foith. (p. 1 13) ' They are goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
' alfeetions of intellect/ 'Nature is the state of equipoise of gtaxl- 
' ness, passion, and darkness ’ ' These are not qualities, (lu the 

' ordinary sense) hut are the actual material engaged in the 
' service of soul ’ 'There is a triad of these qualities, and neither 
' less iiornioie.’ (p,^97) Tlieyaie ' throe material or natural suhs- 
' tances/ (p. 398) , 

Mr. JMullens cannot he held responsible for the confusion, 
apparent or real, in these explanations. Much of that coiifiisiou 
IS owing to the Hindu sages who wrote the books, and some 
to the translators. But there are a few points which should be 
noticed in Mr. Mullens’ explanations. 

Is 'Prakiiti/ and are the 'Triguna’ as stated and explain- 
ed in the Hindu systems, objects or functions in the economy 
of creation ? Or are they pure fictions, devised by the sages, as 
expedients either to cloak ignorance, or to serve a purpose in 
controversy? Mr. Mullens very properly, we think, refuses his 
sanction to the notion called ' Manas,’ or mmd, though we wish he 
had gone further, and exposed thoroughly the false process and 
wrong analysis connected with the fiction. We eerfJAinly 
cannot say that we understand his meaning when he asserts that 
' Manas ’ is equivalent to the ' sphere of consciousness in modern 
' philosophy / and that it is the ' instrument which apprehends 
" pleasure &c. ’ Has the ' Manas ’ of Hindu philosophy, any 
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‘equivalent^ in modern philosophy, or in creation as it is^ Wlii> 
Mr, Mullens should assert tha,t it has, and a^ain (p 3S7) deny 
the existence of ‘ INIanas y and treat it as an imaginary falnication, 
we cannot well make out. Nor do we fully understand what is 
meant by saying that a ‘sphere/ or even an ‘instrument/ 
apprehendn any tiling. 

If ‘Manas/ ‘Piakriti,^ and the ‘Triguiia/ are accepted as 
real objects or functions in an analysis of the economy ol‘ Nature ; 
why re]cct the ‘ Sukma Saiir,^ the ‘ thumb-like soul/* the 
‘ethereal cavity of the h cart/ 1 the ‘ 7si7,i20(),000 arteiics/J 
and the whole anatomic theory^ Is the theory of the Hindu sys- 
tems regal ding s])irit (Atnia) ; Ood (Brahma) ; Intellect (Biid- 
dhi) , self-(;onsciousncss (Ahangkaia), and the like, consonant 
with the true notions of those objects and functions? 

If Hindu notions of God, man, and the world, together with 
their attributes, laws and relations, be fun damon tally correct, 
and only eironeous in minor details; then why write these 
formidalde Essays? If Hindu sages are radically defective in 
their analysis of the world as it is, and of man as he is — it* tluw 
are erroneous in th(*ir definitions of and of matter , of 

God and of man; of nature in its source, its attiibutes, and its 
law^s, why ac(‘ept their ‘Brahma^ as our God; their ‘ Atina' ns 
our soul or spirit; their ‘ Praknti ’ as our Nature, and their 
‘ Manas' as oui mind? The Biblical — the rational — analysis and 
delinitions of these olijeets, on Euroyiean principles of investiga- 
tion, dilfer essentially from the defiintion found in Hindu writ- 
ings. Their ‘ Bralima/ has but few attiibute# or maik.s in com- 
mon with J(*hovah, the God of the Bible; or even with the In- 
telligent First Cause of cultivated natural leason. The existence 
of a First Cause, demonstrated from creation as it stands iii its 
relation to the mind and reason of man, may be eit.her regarded 
simply as’ the subtratiim of being — as an unintelligent, insensate 
Things or, as a source of order as well as of being — as the aim- 
ma iutelUgentla. Now the ‘Brahma' of the Hindus is neither, 
and yet he is said to be both. He is not the Ihih enkum, for am 
‘Brahma' not as ‘Praknti' he is declared to be inactive and 
does nothing. Nor is he tb# source of order, for though he Is 
declared to be knowledge (ju&na), yet it is dccluied that Ins 
knowledge is incommunicable and unmanifested by any action 
of his own. Activity is utterly denied to him. He is simply 


* See Katha Upanishad ii. § 4 12 Swet: Up, iii 13 <&c. 
t Katha Up ii. 12. 20. IV. 6. V. 3. &c. 
j; Praena Uj> iii. 6. &c. 


Mabco. IStll 
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a ' Juiiua Vabiu/ an immoveable, inactive, quality-lcss, kiiov)UdQe^ 
thing — if such a conipound may be excusal)le. lie is, as described 
by tlie Hindus, a kind of being, who has nothing whatever to 
do with his own, or with any other, existence — a little more 
imintelligible than the Das of the Germans; because Das 
Wesen^ Das Wenkn^ Das Absolute and the like, are denied to 
'J3iahina\ 

Again the vian of the Hindu Shastra, is a very different 
being from the wan actually found in creation. The Hindu 
analysis of man, as made up of the distinct substances called 
soul^ mnidy intellect, See,, and of two l)odies, innumerable arteries, 
&c., agrees not with what any man is conscious of, or cognizes 
regarding himself. 

What Euroiiean philosopher can recognize his idea of Nature, 
in the Hindu descriptions of ^ Prakriti**^' Kant defines Nature to be 
‘ the totality of phenomena connected, in respect of their existence, 
* according to necessary rules, that is laws^ (Critique B. ii. c. 2 § 3) 
But the ^ Piakriti^ of Hindu philosophy is a ^substance' a ^pri- 
' inal and radical energy,^ an ^ aggregate, and an equipoise of three 
'qualities/ We have noticed that Di. Ballantync, % a refinement 
of his own, not of Hindu writers, as far as we are aware, lias 
attempted to shew that the Hindu term 'guiia^ is the same as 
the bum-total of the phenomena of the woidd of sense. We 
shall have occasion to return to this refinement again, when wc 
come to consider Vedantic tenets. 

The general inference which we wish to draw from the fore- 
going observations, are these two: — 

First ; Hindu principles and method of investigation, as con- 
tained in the three systems under consideration, we hold to be 
radically unphilosophical, illogical, and untrustworthy. Their 
premises are dogmatic ; their processes faulty ; aud their lufer- 
Cuces very frequently inconclusive and erroneous. The Hindu 
volumes analyzed in these Essays, offer no rational and intelligible 
analysis either of God, of man, of the world or of the different 
I'elations between these objects* This broad assertion is made 
with reference to each of the three systems, taken as a whole ; 
but not to every branch of enquiry in each. 

Secondly, judging from these two Essays, the mental point 
of view adopted by their writers, appears to be very different. 
One seems to have fixed himself, as to the religious aspect of his 
view, upon the Bible as the Infallible llevelation, recjuiriHg no 
proof, and looking down, from this elevated position, upon the 
philosophical investigations of Christendom, as its buttresses and 
outworks, aud upon Hindu philosophy as the citadel of the 
enemy. As to the metaphysical aspect of his view, it seems 
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to be destitute of any fixed theory or system. It is indefinite. 
Tlie other appears to have placed himself in the centre of 
a. circle of Hindu sages — of whom a select few were invited to 
sit by him as friemds and equals. He almost apologizes to this 
circle for the obligation laid upon him, to introduce to their con- 
siderations, the tenets of a new religion, which differed in some 
material points from (be piinciples of their profound and ma- 
tured philosophy; and which were made manifest in Scriptures, 
winch faid claims to a stronger evidence in favour of their 
Divine origin, than even the Pour Vediis, and which are so ex- 
clusive in flicir chums, that they utterly exclude and reject the 
possibility of any otlicr Divine Institute. 

Both of tlies(5 inenfca.l stand-points have their advantages, and 
tlicir disadvantages. At present we can only examine very 
briefly the troatnuMii of Vcdaniic tenets by the wiilers, iroiri 
their res])ectivo points of view, reserving the consideration of 
the treatment of the other two systems for tlie pr(»seiit. 

Pollowmg this ordei, we propose to furnish a summary \ lew 
of Vedantiic tenets as given in these essays, of the eirors of 
those tenets as drawn out and refuted by ilu‘ writers, and tlien 
oiler a few remarks of our own, explanatory of onr views with 
relerence to the character and completeness of those lefutal.ions. 
Foi the sake of greater brevity and clearness, we shall adopt the 
])lan of ])Li.eiiig the two summaries, as well as the errors and 
their icfutations, in parallel columns. 

SlTUMARlKS OF VeDAMIC TeNETS. 

Dr Ballaniyue, Mr, Mullcm 

* Xothirn? really exists bosides One. * In spite ef appearances, there is 

Aiul this One leal beiiif? is ulisolutely in the Univeise hut One real existence 
simple This One simple being is (V.istii) ; the being who isexisteiue, 
knowledge/ (p. 31 ) knowledge, and joy, the supreme 

Brahma.’ p. 113. 

* According to the Vedfiiita there ‘ Brahma is the snhstaucc of the 
is no object, and lioncq it follows Uiuvciso # # * # * nothing exists 
that the tcim subject is not strictly but he,* (him ?) p. 128. 
applicable, any more than is the term 

substance, the One reality ’ (p, 

31) 'He (i, 0 . the student) gels to im-' 

' Soulfthe One reality, is accordingly derstaiid that all duality is an illusion , 

spoken of m the Vedanta, not lu a that * * * * all is Brahma , that he is 

suhstaiico, (dravya) * # * but .is ftio himself Brahma ; # * * # # subject, 

Thiug, or, liteially, ''that which object, and the i elation between them 

abides.*** (Vastu) {Ibid) disappear. # • # # # Nothing is left 

but One.* p. 115. 

The mental process loading to the 'The Unreal has been based upon 
great tenet ot the Vedanta, is this; the Ileal, by an imiiropcr piocess of 

1- Nothing comes from nothing ; "imputation**; just as there is sonic- 

2 Creation and hnuted Intelligence times imputed to a rope, the uiue«^l 

exist notion that it is a snake ’ p. 113. 
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3 Therefore — lioldiiig both — Brah- 
ma oieated from hnnaclf. 

Hence the Universe is identical with 
Biahma. 

But whence the notion of Creation ? 
and of the non-recof?nition that the 
soul IB identical with Brahma? 

Answer. From Ignorance. Hence 
Ignorance became the cause of eveiy 
thing besides Brahma (|i 32 ) 

What is this ‘ Ignorance*?* * It is a 
something neither real nor unreal, in 
the shape of entity, — the opponent of 
knowledge — consisting of the three fet- 
ters.* (p. 34.) 

* Ignorance id equivalent to the 
•nm-iotal of qualities * 

What iH the origin of the notion of 
the three qualities. ? 

Answer * the phenomena of pure 
cognition, of lively emotion, and 
of inortnes’s. To one or other of these 
three heads, every phenomenon may, 
with a little ingenuity, bo referred.* 

(p. 86.) 

' Ignorance* has two powers, 

1. That by which it emelopes soul ; 
(pving rise to the conceit of personali- 
ty or conscious indivi*du.dity *’ 

2 That hy whudi it pi oiects the 
phantasmagoria of the norld, which 
the individual regards as external to 
himself.' (p. 35 ) 


'Tins (i e. the improper imputa- 
tion) lb caused by ignorance.’ 

* By Ignorance lias the universe 
been prorluced.* p. 114' 

‘ Ignorance is a kind of thing, dif- 
ferent both from existence and non- 
existence, in the 8ba]>e of an entity, 
consisting of the three “qualities,” 
the opponent of knowledge * p 113, 

‘ In modern language, if (i. e ignor- 
ance) 18 understood to mean the phe 
noraenal, as distinguished from the 
substance which uiuloilies if , as we 
have seen all “natnic” is icioginyed 
as the Hggi egate oi the three quali- 
ties* p. 114. 


* This Ignorance in sejmiale souls 
has two powers, a coveiiag power, 
and a proclucnig ])ou er. By obstnu t 
ing the mind of the ob'icivei, the 
coveiing power hidus the infinite 
soul, and malccs it appear limited 
The producing power gnes rise to 
notions of happinesb, iiiisciy, posses- 
sion, and dominion, # ♦ # and 
produces in the soul expanses of the 
umverbo, and projects them as u phan- 
tasm before the mind’s eye.* p 1 14. 


This may suffice. Those who wish to pursue the subjtu t further 
should have recourse to the Essays, and to the origuKil works 
from which they quote and draw their materials. The notion, 
that * Ignorance’ is equivalent to the phenomenal world, we be- 
lieve to have been originated by liJuropcans, not by Hindus. 
We have found it no where except in Dr. Ballantyne’s wntings. 
Whence Mr. Mullens has borrowed it, we are not aware. 

The passage referred to above by Dr. Balluntyne from the 
Vedanta Siir, definmg ^ Ignorance ^ to be a ^ something tit* itlier 
real nor unreal, in the shape of bh^va/ does not piove satisfac- 
torily to our mind that ^Ignorance’ signifies ^the sum-tofnl of 
qualities.’ On the contrary, it seems to us that the dos<*nptioii 
of ^Ignorance’ in the papage referred to, and throughout 1 hat litl Ic 
Treatise, shews that it is spoken of as an attribute in the i elation 
between soul and the world. The author trejits of the vi(‘ws 
which thfj soul takes of its own existence, and of Unit of tlie 
nal woild; and not of the reality oi unreality of the exUlenec 
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of either 'regarded hi itself. What is there prediealed of ‘Ig- 
^ iioraiice/ we predicate of ^ Idea.^ 11* we take the word bham to 
signify ^ entity/ as Dr. Ballantyne does, adopting its sense m 
KapilaV and Gantama^b systems, still ^ Ignorance^ is saul to be 
bhdvarupa, not iswampa, or in the shape of entity not identical 
with it. We regard tthas as the shape or image of the objects of 
sense; not the objects themselves. The word bhdva^ in it.s most 
common and popular acceptation, signitics the ideas aiising in 
the mind rcgaiding objects of sense, not the objects themselves. 
Why reject that sense here? 

But if we take Dr. Ballantyne’s explanation of ^ IgnoraiKje^ m 
this Essay, it cannot mean the ^sum-total of (pialities/ because 
the two poweis which manifest it, ^envelope the soul,^ and 

* pioject the wmld.^ If liy is meant here, the Ijimitless One, 
to ‘ envelope^ such a One, can convey no possible meaning; but 
il the word ^soul^ rcfeis to the individual soul, then ‘ Iguor- 
' anee’ cannot be the ^surn-lotal of the (pialities^ of the soul 
which it ^ envelopes.’ Again the term ‘ woild’ implies the 
' sum-total of qualities/ whether it has a real substratum or 
not, and therefore to say that ' Ignorance’ is the ^sum-total of 

* qualities,’ and that it * projects a world,’ which also involves the 
' suin-toial of qualities,’ amounts to the same thing as to say 
that 'Iguoiaiiec projects’ itself. The existence of the ^soiil’ 
and of the Svoild/ is net^essary to the manifestation of the 'two 
powers ol Ignorance’ in the theory. If the former vanish, the 
latter must vanish with it. It it be said that ' Ignorance ’ is, 
hy a figure of speech, personified here, still that cannot 
remove the difficulty; for 'Ignorance’ must be a personilhvition of 
sometliing, otherwise it is but an imaginary fabncaiion. It 
cfiiiiKd befa pcisonilication of the individual soul; for it ' enve- 
hq'os’ it; nor yet of the exteiual world, for it 'projects’ it, 
lienee we conclude that it is intended to refer to the relatAon 
between these two. The question under investigation by Sadii- 
nanda in the Treatise is, whether the world and the soul are ical 
existences or not. This fiction of ' Ignorance’ with two powers, 
wdiich depend for their manifestation upon the existence of the 
sonl and the worlds manifestly can furnish no solution to the 
qu<»stion. 

Wc certainly cannot concur in Dr. Ballantyne’s praise of the 
Hindus as profound metaphysicians. Breadth of thought, pro- 
fundity, careful and logic^ analysis of objects and of principles, 
they ceitainly have not produced in their siitras and commentaries. 
But acute quibbling and dogmatic assertious we have in abundance. 
A collection of phrases more crude and illogical than Veddnta 
Siir, \\Q think can rarely be found, Its author uiidertakefc to prove 
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Hint all objects are identical with the one thinj^ (VuA^iu) ; and 
shews that ^Ignorance in its totality is one, in its variety, 
‘ niany.^ This identity is assei-ted without a shadow of proof; and 
]m)fnsely illustrated hy a reference to the relation between a 
forest and the trees which compose it, and the atmosphere which 
surioundsit, between water and its varieties; between objects 
and their reUccl.ion in liquids ; between fire and heated non &c , 
&c. Because genera include tlieir species ; and because the 
chemistry and the laws of nature produce changes, cither ap- 
])arGnt or real ; it is inferred that tlie world is identical with 
God ; or that God is the substance of the world. 

But we must return to the Bssays. Our general inference is, 
that in the Vedfinia Sar, ' Ignorance^ both in its totality aiul in 


its variety, applies to the relation 
not to their t\rtsfeifce, 

EiiRous OK THE Vedanta 

Dr BaUantym 

1 st Krror '(itantinjc to tlio Ve- 
dnntins that iiotlihi^ of tlselj ovibts 
hoaulos the one, it neither f(»llo\\s 
tliut a man w the one, nor Unit » 
man*M endlefls couise of eAihtence de- 
pends upon hiin'<elf alone ’ p 3B. 

Refftahon 

(1 ) * The A edantms, as jihiloso- 

pheis — would seem to have been duped 
by the word ihiHqt aiidiUkindied teim. 
They chose to rehtiict the name 
of ihtug to spiiity and then jumped 
to the coneliiHion that all elbe must be 
nothing, or nothing of uny conReiiuante/ 

p. '12. 

(2.) * Though the Vedantin he a 
I^iniheiRt , yet he is a spirit of a iar 
higher mode, (than the muteiialisl,) 
erring though he be ' p 49 ♦ 

(8.) According to tlie teaching of 
the Vedanta, there is really no will 
of God; for if, hy the uord God is 
meant Brahma, then that eonsiRts of 
knowledge only, and is what is meant 
by the word I Vrfa itself AndthelVda 
CHiinot be the rerealer of the will of 
God, , else we Rhould find a dnabty , 
whereas, according to the creed of the 
Vodantit), there » no distinction be- 
tvieen the Veda and the Lord. pp. 
67-58. 

(4.) * If there is any Vedantin m 
the world; then to argue with him 
u ould Imi like arguing ivith a child or 
u mtidnuin.' pp 58-69. 


between the soul and the world ; 

AND THEIR REPUTATIONS, 

Mr* Mnlhm* 

iRt, Erroi * God lb ulentie.il nitli 
matter, and with the human soul..' 

pp 180-282 


Rpfutaftnt 

(1 ) God hhould be glorious , the 
Vedanta makes liim very <’oniein])iible. 

(i.) 'The V'^edant.i confounds mat- 
tei and soul,* 

(3 ) The defects and imperfections in 
rrealioii, are those of Brahma, il crea- 
tion 18 identical with Biahnia. 

( 1- ) It the univei se identical w ith 
Brahma, why does it notn possess the 
exeelleuees oi Brahma P 

(5) If soul lb idenliral with Binh- 
ma, whence the sense of duality in 
iiidiiidual consciousness ? 

(6.) If the All IS identical with 
Brahma, whence the real difiei cnees 
observable iii contrarieties and op- 
posites ^ 

(7 ) If Brahma is socondlcss, w hence 
the difihrent Gods, and castes of men *'* 
Tliereforo the universe is not identi- 
cal with God pp 182-197 
Again, this doctrine of identity can- 
not he established by holding the tenet 
of a Maya or Illusion in human con- 
sciousness regarding the existence of 
objects , because • — 

(1) The theory of Mayii insults 
G(m 1, by making him the author of an 
illubno siioit 
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(5 ) If the Veilaiitin assert that a 
'I’lirnty ifl ini]>osMl)le, he ervb, because 
I lie truth ot the Chiistinn Scriptures 
has been established, and because, if 
the One liealiLy is maiiiicbted in the 
iorm of all human souls, then the 
Doctrine of the Trinity may ho easily 
accepted, jip. 72-73 


2nd Error Tlie transmigration of 
souls. 

Hefuiafion 

There is no ti ansmi^ration, because* — 


(1 ) The Hindu Spnitual Insti- 
lutes jie no Authoiity in jiroof thorcot 
pp 105. 

(2.) The on gin of evil cannot be 
acr'ounted foi hy the doctrine ot 'JVans- 
iiiigration, for, as Paley obaetves, re- 
pifASH/t diiiimishes not the ditficulty, 
ill any degico, theielore no point in 
the sericH could render the solution 
e.isier^ pjj. 87-00. 

(3 ) Diversity of conditions cannot 
be aceojiited foi, by the docti mo of 
tiaiismig ration Asa chain docs not 
become competent to support itself^ 
till ough indetinite addition to its links, 
just as imonipeteut is transinigiation 
to ai count lot diversities in conditions. 


(2.) If men arc IJruhma, they I'aa 
not bo dccen ed 

(3.) If men are hound by Maui 
they can never be undeceived ' - 

(4) TJie exenises of religion, and 
a long course of rttudy Ate , ciinuot 
prove the means of undeceiving iheiri 

Therefore men aie not deceived by 
May4 regarding the identity of the 
universe wdh Druhina pji. 298-304* 

2nd Error, The tinnsmigration of 
souls. 

Mefuiaiton, 

This refutation is divided into, 
answers to Hindu objections , and 
direct aiguments 

Answers to oljectione. 

(1 ) The inequalities in the eondi<* 
lions of men are fewei than is often 
thought 

(2 ) The inequalities that do exist, 
are frequently attributable to the con- 
duct of the person himself* or to 
other men 

(3.) Inequalities in the conditions 
of men are sometimes of Divine ap- 
pointment us tests of character. 

(4 ) Those inequalities are appoint- 
ed by God for the good of society. 

(5.) The inequalities of physical 
and mental defects fi om birth' are 
often the results oi hereditary di- 
seases, and consequences ol sin, and 
sovereigu acts of the Deity against sin, 
and partial means of man’s proba- 
tion ; and occasions for sympathy and 
benevolence. 

(6.) If there be no transmigration, 
whence come the souls of fresh births 
Answer. Why cannot God continue 
the exorcise of His creative power, ui 
creating new souls ? 

Direct arguments* 

(1.) Transmigration confounds the 
various classes of existing beings. 

(2 ) Human recollection contradicts 
the notion of transmigration. 

(8 ) Transmigration is a system of 
great ii^justice; because the soul is 
punished or rewarded for actions, of 
which the recollection is utterly lost. 

(4.) The obj'ect of the doctrine, viz., 
the improvement of soul, is defeated, 
by obliging it to frequent a wicked 
world dining the Kultg pp, 

377-395. 
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3itl Krror The dootrine of fiito. 3id Phror The docliiiie of nii.ate 

Man emmoi be held reaponmldo for di<4])OHitiona, and of Fate, wh eh 

hiH beliet and ai'tH, without Freedom of makes (lod the uulhor alike of j^ood 

will— and fteedoni* or inde])endence on and evil 

a previous r'anse is impossible — smee it The dispositions coininunieated t ) 

has l>een pioved that an uinaused men and other ereatures are of variou-. 
cause is iiiconcei\ablc pp 82*3. 


Tiefutation. 

(I ) Fiecdom ot Will in God or man 
is eoneeivable 


(2 ) Our consciousness of accounta- 
bility shews that freedom to be, practi- 
cally, a fact 

(8) A bepinninpless series of canses 
and effects forced upon ns by the doc- 
trine of nei'cssily, is as inconceivable 
as uncaused ori} 2 ;mation. Thus, m 
theory, the diffiimliies of Liberty and 
Necessity balance , but, practically, 
the consciousnehs of moral accounta- 
bility cannot be aic<»unted for, excep- 
ting upon t)ie snjiposiiioii of freedom 
€>f will to act Hence the scale turns 
111 favour of fieedoin pp 83-86 

Our analysis has grown somewhat long , liut it was lhon«lit 
desirable to iuriiish a broad and fair foundation for the few ob- 
servations which we proceed to make on the Essays, 

The line of argument adopted by Mr. Mullens for refuting 
Hindu errois, will, no doubt, recommend itself at once to most 
Christian leaders, liiit judging from a Hindu point of view, we 
iear many of his arguments will appear inconclusive, and will 
fail to produce conviction. The reason for tins result is sufficiently 
manifest. 

He has assumed the correctness of the Christian point of view, 
which he has adopted as the test of the truth and error of dog- 
mas. The Hindu calls in question the soundness of that point 
of view, and rejects the test. The engineer who runs a mine 
in an upper stratum, to counteract that of an enemy m a lower 
one, and in a different direction, must fail of success. Tians- 
cendental errors can hut seldom be refuted with arguments 
purely empirical, drawn from sensuous knowledge. The Hindu 
sage argues about absolute Being ; the nature and origin of jihe- 
nomena ; and their relations. 


kinds, coiporiMl iind intcllccfcunl, cs 
scutiiil and incidental, leading upw aids 
oi urf?iiip downwaidh, and piodiictixc 
ol* ail tbe niimbeiloss vaiietics ol‘ 
eharac ter, lot, and history of created 
beings in this, and all oilier woilda, 
they are all derived from tht‘ dilloront 
proportions of the three guna^j with 
which each individual ib foiincd' p. 
400 

Mefniahon 

(1 ) Men aic* consnous of freedom 
111 their actions, wOience that <on- 
bciousness, unless they possess tn c- 
dom 

(2) Human iiLtioim spiing fioin 
biiniau luutivcb 

(3 ) Men universally assign praise 
and blame, according to the motives 
of actions 

(i,) The atlnbiitcs of wisdom, holi- 
ness, justice, heuevoh'iice assigned to 
God in the Hindu Sliastins, aie iii- 
conbistent with the notion tliat he is 
the author oi bill pp 39G-kl7 
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Olvon an Agent cogitating, an object cogi^pited, and (he 
result in the shape of an inference. Tliere are several ways to 
test the correctness of that inference. Let the object oonleni- 
plated be the absolute being : one might examine whether the ob* 
ject contemplated is, from the conditions and necessity of its 
very being, cognizable or uncogiiizable, absolutely considered. 
Another might examine the conditions of all possible relations 
between the thinker and the object contemplated. A third 
might enquire into the nature, extent, and other conditions of 
the powers of the agent. The Hindu adopted the first method, 
arrived at a point in which ^ I do not know ^ must be the answer 
to all further enquiry. Then instead of descending to the 
other method, he converted his very ' Ignorance ' into the 
means of solution, and undertook to explain the absolute fioin 
that point of view. By ivay of illustration; suppose a person 
were to assort that he had made a tour to Sirius and back again. 
A simple ' No^ would not serve tor a refutation, for he, and others 
might hold that a simple * Yes * is its equivalent. One might 
assail such an assertion by enquiring into the chemii^al com])osi- 
iion and force of attraction of that star ; the kind of beings, and of 
life adapted to its atmosphere, elements, and other coiidiiions, siq)- 
posing such examination to be jiossible, and witliin the rea(‘b of 
man. Another might enquii c into all the possil)le relations l)et wecui 
an inhabitant of this insignificant planet, and that enormous and 
distant luminary. Another might apply the gauge of logic and 
experience to the conditioned ])owers of locomotion belonging to 
the asserter, as the agent in such a journey. These diHereiit 
points of view, are easily applicable to human enquiries eonnee- 
ted with the unconditioned and the absolute. But unless be 
wlio asserts, tfnd he who relutes have a clear comprehension of 
each othcr^s point of view, it is manifest that no conclusion can 
be obtained, and no conviction produced. Mr. Mullens^ refu- 
tation of the first error might serve to explain this point. 

There is but one additional remark that we wish to offer re- 
gaidingMr. Mullens' treatment of the subject. The Dialogues 
appear to us to be ill-constructed. The ^English Judge,' has 
evidently made himself the commander-in -chief, fixes the positions, 
and orders the movements, on both sides. Guru Das, and the 
other prolocutors are mere puppets in his hands. They always 
bring on their objections, frame their sentences, and introduce 
their quotations, in accordance with his will. And the ^ Judge' is 
imprudent enough to remind his prolocutors that they arc at his 
service, by such phrases as : — ^ That is the point to which I 
^ wish your attention to be turned,' am well aware, O Pandit;' 
‘you have well stated, O fiiend;' ‘exactly, those are the 

March, 1801 . 0 
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liliistralioDs I illfeau ’ and the like (inm Da^ and Ins i*ollea<jnos 
must have been a very diireient sot of men from Dr. Ballan- 
tyne's Bapu Deva Sastri, and his Benares Colleagues ' who are 
'no children/ Moreover, Guru Das^ sentences are almost all 
cast in an English mould, a feat no hona jtife Pandit can do. 

Mr. Mullens’ Essay was written for English, not for Hindu 
readers. Almost eveiy sentence in it proves this fact. As a 
comprehensive sketch or compeudmin of Hindu tenets, Englisli 
leaders in general owe him much gratitude for so laborious a 
performance. But the critical student must, we fear, employ 
other means, if he wishes to acquire a sound and deep ktutwlcdgc 
of the principles of Hindu philoso])hy. 

The method adopted by Dr, Ballantyne to dispose of the ci ioi*s 
of Vedantism, demands a more lengthened investigation. T\w 
point of view which he lias adopted in his investigation appears 
to be this ; — 

The material or phenomenal world has no real eiriftfeace — there 
are no 'raal-crial sub^anees.’ 'The "matter,” which (von ^ay) 
' is alleged in the Bilde to have been brought from non-e\isten(‘e 
' to existence, neither exists, nor could possibly.’ (p. Mt 
' may he said, it sulfices to establish the aiithoiity of the Veda, 
' that it is in luinnony with all demonstration. In the Bilde, on the 
' other hand, are told that the world was produeed out of no- 
' thing.’ (Book 11. Aph. V. p. 29.) The pur|>ort of tins whole 
aphorism appears to be, to bring forward proofs that the Vedan- 
tic tenets vegauling the Alisolute Oneness of m// as 
against the tiniehing of Bible, is the only rational and demon- 
strable view of the subject of creation. The names of Sir \V. 
Hamilton, Sir W. Jones, and Bishop Berkeley are adduced — and 
even rendered into Sanscrit — in proof of the correctness of the 
Vcdanlic view of the matter. The teaching of the Bible, that 
to create means to make a thing out. of nothing, is hold to be the 
reverse of the teaching of ' unasMsied intellect,’ which teaches 
that the real is but one, that sin, misery &c are all illusions ; that 
man himself is God, and so fbith. (p ;j5) Dr. Ballantyne, though 
professing his faith in Bible teaching, agrees with the Vedantm 
as to the teaching of reason. 'I can articulate the word creatmi^ 

' and I may appear to attach a distinct idea to the term when 1 
' say that it means " making out of nothing,” which I do hold 
' it to mean, but is it pissible for me to coiKjeive, that what is so 
' made has in it a principle of existence which would sustain it 
' for an instant, if the creative force were withdrawn ^ 1 am not 
' able to conceive this.’ (p, 3t) 

Admitting that the particular relation between the uncondi- 
tioned and the conditioned, which we call to create’ is beyond 
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tl)c limits of the conditioned comprehension ^ man ; yet we 
hold that it is not more comprehensible to sa*hat 'to create, 
' IS to transform the substance .(Vastu) of the crcal.ion inlio the 
' shapes of phenomenal objects than to say that ' to create is 
' to make a thing out of nothing/ 

Hence we infer that Dr. Uallantyne has taken up a very serious 
position in a treatise professedly on Christian tlieism, when he 
asserth that the Biblical theory of creation, is contrary to reason, 
and the Vedaiitic theory the only rational view of the matter. 
S])eeuhitions of the kind, might be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
as individual opinions, in metaphysical treatises; but it is a voiy 
ditreivnt matter, for a writer to undertake the task of giving a 
iaiUdul view of the teaching of the Bible, in a language which is 
the dej)ository of the literature of a fifth of the human syiecies. 
Jn tins Kssay Dr. Ballantyne speaks foi Christians, and tlicn‘- 
foie (Miristians have a right to OLainine ]m teaching. There are 
liuiidicds of clergymen and divines in the pul})its and seminaries of 
(Uiiistendoin, whoare, at least, as learned as l)r. Ballantyne in tlie 
doctrines and teaching of the Bible, who deem it their duty to 
' li(dd last the form of sound woids^ which it teaches, whose 
aitaeliinent (o its truths is stronger and of a liighei nature than 
llieii altachmcnt to their natiiial lives. Do those consider it 
eontiary to the teaching of 'unassisted intellect' to believe 
that Cod by His Almighty Power and Will, gave existenee to the 
Universe out of nothing*'^ Do they find that the conception 
winch they have of this article of their faith is 'similai to Ihc 
I'oiiceptioii of a round square Are they conscious that the 
' speculative reason, fearlessly followed, brings them inevit«ibly 
' to the brink of that precipice of pantheism, over which, the 
' Vedautia would have them cast themselves?' (p. 35.) Why 
lelcr to clergymen^ There are thousands of enlightened and pious 
l.iyinen, who arc as familiar as Dr. Ballantyne with tlie speculations 
of Beikcley, Hamilton and the rest, and yet do not regard the 
ieatdiingof the Book, which holds the highest place in l lieir iiffee- 
lions, and has become the law of their lives, as being (‘ontrary to 
the teaching of tbeir ' unassisted intellect nor do thiy believe 
that their 'speculative reason' — for we suppose tlie privilege 
of possessing one will be conceded them — brings them inevitably 
to ib(‘ brink of the precipice of Pantheism. 

But supposing all believers in tlie Bible were to accept the 
conclusion, that it is contrary to reason to believe that the world 
was created out of notlnng ; that the fact of such a creation is 
' unthinkable that such a ^oncepi^ion is either too great or 
too small for the human soul ; or that it is in itsidf contrary to 
the laws of thought, what then*'' Will the contrary view 
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remove the (lifcully, and relieve the mind from its eml^armss- 
meni? Is it more conceivable that a ‘ certain t|uid(hty * whu'h 
we call a stone was evolved out of a spiritual substance or tluili 
the stone is a certain form of that substance ; than to conceive tli.it 
a creative will of uitinite power ^ave existence to a sub&tauce difler- 
iufr from itself^ Admittinj^ for argument’s sake, that the notion, 
* to create a thing out of nothing/ is untliinlvable, we mnstliold 
that the alternative one of evolving what we exjioneuce and regard 
as matter or nou-spivit, from spirit-substance, i&ei] lully un tin nkahle. 

An atom or a universe is present to the mind, a pel son wishes 
to form a conception of its origin and nature. lie may com- 
mence with the notion tliat the Ih'al alone is One ; tliat sub- 
stance alono IS Ileal, and th«it Spiiit alone is substaiK^e. He 
has an atom under contemplation, and he disc'overs either that 
he must have two realities, the atom and his mind ; or that uiui 
of these is hut a moditication of the other; or that one of these 
must have, by some process, oiiginated the other; or, linaJly, ho 
may regard both as dependent, and must fall back in search of 
an original substance. He might advance a step furl Iuu\ and 
conceive that a notion of extension is essential to the eoiu'cpLion 
of the attributes and properties of the atom; tliat between the 
atom and his own thinking self, there must exist some sort of 
relation. Hut duality being an essential clement of the notion 
of Relation, he has already two existences — the atom and think- 
ing self; nor can lie, by any process of thought, reduce the 
two into an identical one. The notion of duality cannot be 
cancelled by any inocess of his thinking powers. Otlier dilficul- 
ties soon crowd upon him. What is the relation between this 
thinking being, and the atom or the extension whieli I contem- 
plate ^ though tlic perception of the atom is conditioued by a 
notion of extension, without which the atom cannot become 
an object of thought; yet how can I demonstrate that this is 
not a eondiiiun of iny thinking powers, rather than of the atom 
and extension in themselves^ lluw can I piove that the exten- 
sion, of winch I have conception, is absolutely infinite in its 
own nature, and not merely negatively lulmite only in reference 
to the capacity of my mind to measure it ? By what process of 
ratiocination can I shew that this extension is a substratum in 
itself ; of which the atom which I perceive, is either a part or 
a manifestation ? Or, if i suppose the atom or tlie universi* a por- 
tioti or a manifestation of an infinite substance , how can 1 com- 
prehend and trace out the origin, the cause, the method, and the 
extent of the transformation ^ 

Our sole object in referring to these mota])hysical speculations 
here, is to shew that the assertion that ‘speculative reason^ 
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iit‘(*(.\ss[inly leadh to Pantheinm, is founded upon •partial view of 
the matter. The impressions of the objects of the external 
world, received by the pennjiient mind, must involve the notion 
either of tlie Reality or of the Unreality of those objects, Tf 
the notion or c*oneeption produced by those impressions, be a notion 
ot the iinr(»ality of the objects peiccived; whence the neces- 
sity of array in all the powers of the ^ speculative reason ^ to 
persuade people to believe conceptions produ(»ed by the impressions 
of t.hoir daily oxpenenees. Ihit if tlie sensuous impressions 
^•ivt‘ rise to a conception of Reably and Suh^tantiality, in the 
objects jicrceivcd, ami tlie inference of ratiocination, and the 
ct^nrliisions of the 'speculative intellect,' ])rove the unreality 
of tfiose ('bjects , then, since these contra(li(*t one another rc^ard- 
luji' the same fact, at the same time, one of tliem must be wronj:^. 

Is there a real and substantial substratum to all the objects 
of the plienoiiienal universe*^ 

M f iviiid at lar^c answer this (picstum in the aflinnative; be- 
<*<'u f.liii mind coi\<‘eives jiropcrties and (pialities, only as the 
Lili Lilies of some iindetlyinp^ siibstiatum or support Mankind 
fh' »' t piofess to have any knowloa^e of that support, but oulv 
ill’ { he ajj'ftTejyate of qualities, by means of sensuous experieiiee. 
fip' iniiid, by a sort of natuiMl process, belonji^iiii^ to the laws 
cl* tlionoht, infers ilie existence of a support. The iiifereiiee 
''.nnot be proved, says Bishop Beikoloy ; it is contrary to ^spe- 
- Illative reason,' says Dr. Ballantyiie. A ploufj^hmau steps in, 
and demands. — ' Prove that the properties made known by my 
siuise-experieiicr, have no undei lying siipjiort.' The utmost that 
the Bishop and the Doctor can advance in reply is . — ' We cannot 
jirovc a negative; but produce you your prools that there is 
sucli a substratum; and wo will show their futility, tlioiigh we 
cannot prove tlie eontiary.' Our ploughman might rejdy ; ' niy 
sense-experience of the aggregate of qualities, m the shape of 
pcreeption, involves in itself an inferenee of a support; and as I 
never knew a man who did not believe iliat the figure and hard- 
ness of the stone against which he stumbled, were properties of 
a real substance, I think that notion is universal.' 

The view of the ploughman here might bo held, not besides, 
but notwithstanding, Bishop Berkeley's opinion that colours, 
tastes, extension, figure &c., exist only in the mind, and his 
douhlb regaiding tlie prevalence of the notion of real siilist^nces, 
made known by sense-experience. The ploughman's view_ is 
founded uj)on an analysis of the contents of a mental conception 
arising from sense-knowledge, and IS held to be a necessary in - 
feieur*o involved in the relation between primitive and deriva- 
tive cognitions. Were it granted that we can neither prove nor 
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disprove the of the external world ; yet the existence of 

Ideas beinj^ provable; the eiupiirv into the cause and origin of 
those states or changes proceeds from the laws of thougl.t. 
Does eonsciousnoss testify of the changes only ^ or also of the 
changes in the mental state, in their to their origin, 

that is, son8e-ex])crienee. 

Now if Dr. Ballantyne's logic, on another subject, is sound, we 
think that tlie ])l(mghman ha& the best of the argument. ^ The doe- 
tiines of Liberty and Necessity, (says Dr. Ballantyne) are two 
Iiicompiehensibles, and tlius balance each other; but the fact 
that a consciousness of fieedoin is felt by all, turns the scale 
in favour of liberty.^ So is the jilonghman^s aigument; ^the 
existenct'of the substratum of (|uaHlies cannot be proved; nor 
can its non-existence be proved ; thus the two theories balance. 
But the conscious notion of a support undeilying the properties 
made known by sense-expenence, turns the scale in favoui of 
its existence.^ 

But however the metaphysical speculations, regarding the evis- 
tence or non-existence of a substantial substratum to the pheno- 
menal woild, be decided; that is not our present object. We 
have to do with the Ontology of the Bible, and of the Hindus ; 
and it appeals to us that Dr. Jiallantyne, by intioducing tins 
eniii.roversy into Ins Essay, has done a great disservice to the 
Hindus whom he wishes to enlighten, and a great injustice to the 
Bible, which he wishes to make known to them. 

We have stiong faith in Dr Ballaiityne^s uprightness, and in the 
purity of Ins aim and intention. And for this very reason, we 
regret the more to be forced to observe, that to our apprehension 
Aphorisms V. and VI. in Book II. of the Essay, are calculated 
to mislead and to do injury to Hindu readers. The purport of 
those Aphorisms we take to be tins : — Sir W. Hamilton, Sir W. 
Jones, and Bishop B**rkeley, on the one hand, and the Bible on 
the other hand, contradict one another regai'Uing the fact of 
creation ; the former agree with the teaching of the Vedas, and 
of reason ; the teaching of the latter is contrary to the voice of 
reason; us it should be, since it is a divine revelation. Whether 
these wore the views which Dr. Ballantyne intended to inculcate, 
we, of course, cannot say ; but we fear that every Hindu who may 
read tlie Essay, will so understand its teaching, 'l^hose three 
excellent men, lyould not, we think, much enjoy the position in 
which they are placed in these A])horisms. 

It is worthy of consideration also, whether Vedantic tenets, 
m held the Hindits^ will bear the favourable construction jmt 
upon them in this Essay. Full fourteen pages are taken up with 
the defence of the Vedantin. His theory of crei^ion and of 
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(‘'c»*.t('nce is made out to beiicailj as orthodox as tlul of i>ood 
Hishop Berkeley, if not as that of Paul. This defeiiee dem<inds 
a h lief anal) SIS, (see p]>. US — 52.) 


Duicx'-ivt Posinoxs AND Kkrok-i or riii'' \’'ii)v''iiv 


VflSifionb 

Po«iiiiOii TliciP lire thipe Vindfi ot 
rxmtonce --the indept'mlmit , the de- 
]>eni|(‘iit nr ])honompniil , and the ^epnl- 
jUi* or illusive. The (’’hiist ran should 
tioi icp(‘]it “ u» unknown quiddity, with 
nil ibsdute cvi«5tence” and donv to the 
Ahslanlin his " philojiophical belief,” 
lej.ndinjjf that existenee pp 38 40 
2iitl The Vedintin has heeu ehar^ed 
with the wildest extravapfaiiee, by he- 
111 }' made to assert that the Supreme is 
ilevoid of qualities, when he asseits 
that llraliina is This t haic;e 

IS uiqust, because the term “ } 3 fnna” is 
a tiH'li.iu al term, siffnityiii};' * iihcnoine- 
iial, inatei lal.’ VL{}X\C¥ NtigmM Btah- 
fnunnle^'Kil Gofi A£>ain, *‘oi- 
};aiis of stMise 01 motion are made un of 
uh it the Ved'iutin ealls ‘ Guna,* as we 
I'luioi leans m j'eneral sti^y, the> me 
made uji ot what we piefei to call mal- 
lei ” p 4 I 

3id To say that Brahmi exists 
without lutelleet., without inlelligenre, 
without even the con&ciousntss of his 
own existence,” is no extrava^raiue of 
the Vedantin Foi “by intellect he 
means an internfil orjjjan” of coi'iiition , 
by “ inlellif'enee” he means the eoneep- 
iions of ihiit " orj'an and by “ eon- 
h( lOusiiesK,*' the iTKlividiiali/niig ofour- 
selfhythe thoupUtof “eg;o,” thciehy 
implying; an existent “noii-e}'o” The 
denial of Brahma's eonsciousiiess in 
this sense, does not imply uneonseiouB- 
iiess in the sense in which we employ 
the term pp 47 48 
4th The vedic text, “ all this is 
Brahma,*’ and the lUnstraiion taken 
from the spider a])inninpf Ins web, do not 
prove the Vodantin a Pantheist. As no 
one would say that the web is tlie 
spider, so no one sbould infer that 
the world is Brahma Again, “all this,” 
does nut mean the universe. The 
wutld is only a display of the pheuO- 
meital. 


nUib^i) PoHiNihiS 

Krini 1st, The Xcilmli ‘V'teiii is 
Pdiilheisiii But panlheisin qiiahtlcd 
bv Sn \V Joncss* iiieijliicahlc* (hificnl- 
ty attcndniuj the vulnnf )»tt nn ut' unt 
*>vh^iat» vi\\\q\\ itidaccvl * * 

*»oiiie of the m nt enlig-htencd mnonp the 
modems to hoheie th it the whole 
eii iljm was lalher an enprv,> than a 
woik ” p 32 

2nd “ The Vedintins # won! I 

scf m to have hicn duped hj the wonl 
llnug^ and it** kimln'd tcim reat 'Huy 
chose to restmt the name of Ihmg to 
spirit, and then to the conelii- 

Rion that alt else must he nothme, or no- 
ihitii^ ot finv eons(*quence ” “It is idle 
iodispaiage the uniiimise importance 
of phenomena, by dubbing them *in- 
feubstantiul,* ” 


3rd “In the Veibintn, there is rtvdlv 
no will ot (iod, for Bnhma eoiisisls 
of kiiowled}'!* only, and is what is 
meant by the word Vedi. Ileiico the 
\e(l.i cannot he a levcalei of Brahma, 
otherwise wt s^liould hnd a Duality, 
w hieh IS denied ” p 58 


4th The veracity of the Vedas has 
not been pioved, for — (1) Tlmir au- 
thority IS said to be sell -evident (2) 
The apcenlative mtelleet is disposed 
to arrive at wh it thev teacli, without 
Divine aid. (3) If then gioat tenet, 
“ The Beal is but One,” “ there is no 
duality,” be true, tliere is neither 
place for, nor need of, revelation. 
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6tli The opithot riMV/r^Chanfiaue 
may mean that the ianiiliar eoneep> 
tioii of the chiei enerj^i/ing deity*— 
i<nvaia, the lord — is no othei than 
the a^^rej^ate of all embodied souls « 
as a foiest is no other than the trees 
that eompoae it *’ p 171 
6th The Vedantin holds not that 
Brahma has no attribute, but that 
" ho IS all attribute, sheer existence, 
slieei thoujiflit, slieer joy ” p 49. 


6th “(Sraiitinjr that uoiliin^ Jbut 
the One exists per se, it is not just 
to inter that man is the One ’* (p ) 
** If it he not a^eced that there exihls 
anything besides BiMhiua, then thoi*'* 
IS no foundation for the euiploymenc 
of aiguiiieiits, either alTirm.itive or 
nej'iitive 11 there is any real Vedan- 
tin III t}»e world, then to aigue uith 
him would he like ar^uiiij^ with a 
child or a mudman,’' p. 58. 


In this last ‘ error/ Dr. Ballantyne is literally cruel upon the 
Vedantin. However, ^ Benares Pandits are no children/ and they 
need not be Irightened at a slight excess in the language of 
their friend. We shall leave the task of reconciling the sen- 
timents contained in the ^ defence/ and the ^ errors ' to the intel- 
ligent readers of the Essay ; and iiroceed, at once to examine 
the defence of the Vedantin; upon the soundness of which, 
to a great measure, depends the v^ue of this Essay. 

Prom the three adjectives given in Position 1st, we do not 
conceive how any legitimate inference regarding the reality or 
unreality of objects in the external world can be diawn. Those 
adjectives are intended to denote qualities, all of which are 
alike predicated of Existence (Sattwa). The phrase ^sucli as 
has to be dealt with ^ is a clumsy and ambiguous rendeiing of 
the terra Vyiivahdnkn ; which commonly signifies, 
mual^ judicial. Its substantive from Vydmluim is universally 
used in Bengal for hahity 6e/iaviour, cuslom, nnage. No conclu- 
sion regarding the reality oi unreality of ^ matter ^ can be ob- 
tained from the quotation given in page 38. All that is asserted 
there, as seems to us, IS that existence is divided into spiritual 
existence, customary or common existence, and apparent exis- 
tence. With the exception of this last, the division agrees 
very well with our division into and matter ; and because 

of the last, the Hindu analysis appears to us defective. Its 
defect arises naturally from the antecedent dogma of the ^Tri- 
guna/ and their product, ^ Ignorance.^ If ^ existence Ms real, 
then what is apparent existence ? whatever it is, in the quota- 
tion it is asserted to have as much riglit to be called ^existence * 
as that to which the epithet spiritual is applied has. Moreover, 
the epithet ^ seeming^ must necessarily presuppose some known 
real existence, though it be but the product ol imagination or 
dreams. The mention made of the ^unknown quiddity/ if em- 
ployed in contempt of the theory regarding the reality of 'Mat- 
' ter/ is an attempt at begging tlie question under investigation. 

But Dr. Ballaniyne^s defence ol the Vedantin, taken as a 
whole, hinges upon the signification which be attributes to the 
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term^Ouna/ in position 2niL Tlio usiiiil stMiso is a /////, 
a cord — or * fetter ’ as Dr, Ballantyne Inis it, altlioui^h we know 
not wliy he has selected tlic word ^ fetter any more tlnui ' tetlier’ 
or any other word for a cord employed to fasten two obj('ets 
together. That the Hindus ever emjdoycd this word in tlie sense 
we attach to the woids ^ phenomenal, material,' Dr. Ballantyne 
has either neglected or failed to prove, and we have failed, 
after a mature consideration, to see sulBinent reason for ai;- 
(*epting the now signification which he proposes. Wc take 
the word ^ phenomenal' here in its widest sense to signify nr)t 
only all visible, hut also all sensuous objects ; which arc sensuous 
indeed, by means of their ([ualities ; but that decides nothing 
regarding their reality or unreality. 

Now the view put fortli here on this point, might be brn^fly 
stated thus : — The word ^ guna' has but two jinrnary signiliea- 
iions in Hindu writings; nanaely, that of a cjuality , and tliat 
of a string, cord, or means for fastening and joining. That it 
over signifies ' material, phenomenal,' appears to us to be un- 
proved, if not improvable from Hindu writings and usage. And 
hence it does not a]ipear to be correct to say, lhat the phrase 
Ntrguna B^obma conveys the same meaning to a Hindu, as the 
lilirase hmmicnnl God does to a European; or even ^ very mueh 
ilie Slime sense,' 

Our reasons for making these assertions arc biiefly tlie fol- 
lowing • — In the Nyaya and its collateral systems, the word 
Slravya' is u.sed for the objects of the phenomenal world; and 
' fluna ' is there used to denote what we call fitialtficit which 
have their abode in substance (dravya). There ^ Quiia' can- 
not mean the phenomenal world (Tarka Sangraha. 2-4, Vais- 
eshika. Aph. 5 (>. Bhasha Parichchhcdai.§ 2-4), Secondly, The 
old lexicographer Amara Si na, in \\\^ Kasha makes ^ guna' to sig- 
nify, ^ a bowstring; that which abides in substance, (diavya) ; 
goodness &e. (i e, the Triguna) ; whiteness &e. (i e. all colours); 
and that which joins &c,' (Aiuara Kosha, p. 124. verse 49 ) 
Thirdly, thougli there is a degree of confusion aliout the signi- 
fication of ^ Guna' in the Sankhya and Yoga Aphorisms, aris- 
ing from the previous adoption of the dogma of the ^ Trignini' 
as the substance of ^Prakriti;' yet the passage quoted by Dr, 
Ballantyne (Sankhya Aplu BookL Aph. G2 ) does not appear to 
us to prove that the word ^ guna' universally, hut only as applied 
to the ' Three,' denotes qualities ; and this the commeuiator — 
not Kapila — asserts of the ^ Three,' * because they are subser- 
vient to soal,*and form the cords which bind the brute-beast to 
the soul ' Kapila's confused theory of creation, pressed hard, no 
doubt, upon the commentator , but it does not appear to us pro- 
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vable, tliat he has t»iven a now inoaninjy to flic word ^ gun a " 
Fourtlily, It has not boon shewn that any of the writers of iho 
Vedanta and Miniaiisa mtrodiicod this new signification to the 
term ^ guna/ Fifllily, The use made of the word ^ guna/ 
elsewhoie u this vay, does not appear to be altogether consis- 
tent with this technical signification. We aie tohl^ for example 
that — 

' Ignorance* (ajnana) is the aggregate of the phenomenal, (p 19) 

^ Ciuna* IS the sensible — the sum of the objects of sense, (p 4-")) 

^Thoiefore Ignorance’ is ^ (iuna* and what is predicated of the 
one may bo also predi(*ated of the other. But Dr. Ballantyne says 
(p, fM) that ‘ Ignorance’ is ^ e(j[ui valent to, and identical with 
t he suin-lotal of f|iialitics.’ But ^guna’ ate never less than 
thr(‘C , and thr)‘s‘e three can never be identical with one another; 
they must; be distinct., wliether eternal or non-eternal, otherwise 
the foiuidalion of the SIia(UJ)a¥{th<n}n is swept away. Now it 
IS not 'giina/ but an aggregate of three is said to loiin 
‘Prakiiti*l)j equipoise, in one system; and ^Tgnoninc(»’ l^v 
a sum-total, in another. This ^ Ignorance ’ therefoie (*annot 
he a synonym of ^ giina,* smee a sum-total of tin ee is ikm'os- 
sary to constitute it. Again (p. 31) ^Ignorance’ is said to 
ho Mdiava-rupii,* oi in the shape of enhfp ; can 'ontilv’ 
he ju'cdicated of 'guna’aNo^ If the dogma of the Tnquna 
as ^ pure eoginl ion, luely emotion, and inertness,’ (p. 35) he 
philosophically oithodox, wliy reject their erpupoise in the shape 
of an unintelligent ^Prakriii;’ and accept their snw^tofat 
in the shape of 'Ignorance,’ as the creator of the world If 
VaQ three (jna/tj left are not eternal; and if they did not give ex- 
istence to Ignorance, and Ignorance to the world; they are not 
those of the Vedanta ; and Dr. Ballantyne’s defence would he 
that of a shadow, lienee we cannot accept the technical stmse 
proposed for the term 'giina.’ Dr. Ballantyne has employed the 
word ' mateiial’ as an equivalent to the technical sense which he 
proposes of 'guna * In Appendix A he attempts to shew that 
there is no word for our ' matter ’ in Sanscrit. On this subject 
we wish. 111 passing, to propose two questions for the consideration 
of the learned Doctor, Supposing our word ^ substance ’ were 
substituted for the sansent terms mentioned in that article — as 
by common usage, the word mhdanee is applied to a spirit as well 
as to a lump of ( lay — would it he conclusive to infer, that subs-- 
ianee is not a term expressive of what we are pleased to call 
^ matter?’ If the Sanscrit has no term for ^ matter ’ as distinct 
from ^ soul’ or ^ spirit/ then what is the distinction between the 
nine eternal atoms of the Nydva; and the Traknti of th<‘ 
Sankhya, and their Farusha ^ Di . Ballantyne ought surely to 
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give some sptici fie names for those two distinet substances, or 
admit that Hindu analysis is deplorably defective. 

The truth of Position 3 id de])ends upon the view taken ot the 
Vedaiitie analysis of man. If Dr. Ballantyne accepts the delini- 
tion of man furnished by the TTpanishads, and roeapitulaied 
111 the Vedanta Sar; then indeed Veddntic assertions can- 
not be deemed * extravagant ^ by him. Still we suppose 
the talented, laborious, and excellent missionaiy. Dr. Duff — 
for to him we take the allusion to be made m the ])hrase, ^a 
^ zealous writer against Veddntisin,^ (p. 43 .) — may be allowed the 
liberty of foiming his own opinion on the subject. But if tlie 
atomic snbst. Ill ee called as being an 'organ;’ a disiiuet 
substanee from soul, a cieator ol uudei standing; of seli-eonsei- 
ousness, &e. is a lieiion, and has no real existence in the eoiisti- 
tution, ot man , tlnni is the Vedantie system founded ui>oii an 
imaginary ioundation, and is ' cKtravagant ^ therefore, root 
and hianeh. Does Dr Ballantyne acce]>t the Ontology and Cos- 
mology ot the Veddnta Sar^ Are tlio^e of the Bible and of 
Cliristeiidom to be tested by the speculations in that treatise Is 
it a duty iiKMiiubont upon the diseiplc of the Bihle to believe that 
tlie world in the abstiaet should be conceived to be Ignorance — 
Ignorance nineh itself has no absolute existeiiee, but which <*011- 
sists of the totality of throe qualities — Ignorance which 111 its 
totality IS the causal body of God, and in its variety, forms the 
bodies of individual men; Ignorance winch gives existence to the 
%HNidfrais or five subtle elements, from which it iiroduees intel- 
lect, mind, self-eonseiou&ness, the live sheathed man, and so 
forth ^ No doubt readeis of the Bible will deem thesv^ doctrines 
But if they arc true, it is a duty to believe them, and if 
it IS a duty, Dr. Ballantyne should put forth more of his strength 
to piove and recommend them than he has done in these pages. 
We write not these lines in a cavilling spirit. Very far tioni it. 
We write them with deep gnef, under an impression that 111 
tins defence of Vedantism, the Truth suffers wrong at the hands 
of a friend who thus strengthens against her, the liands of a class 
of men, the most irreverent and captious towards all that is 
True and Holy and Great. 

We are not quite sure, that we understand the sense given to 
the word ' attribute ’ in Position 6 th. Is it the snljstance of a 
thing, or something else attributed to the substance? If 'attri- 
bute ’ denotes the substantial being, as distinguished from the 
qualities, properties, or manifested powers, which usually serve 
as the marks (lakshana) of substance ; and as the ' gunas ^ or 
cords by means of which a substance becomes known to others ; 
then is such an ' ^tribute ’ the same as the Brahma of the 
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Vedanta — a witlioui. a murk, utterly iinknoxyn, utterly 

uuknowuhle, and, as far as man is c<»ncenied, a perfect nonentity. 
This is indeed the Vedantic teaching of Brahma. But if the 
word ‘ attribute ^ is used to denote a puu er or quality belonging to 
a substantial being, by means ot which i1 becomes manifested to 
others, — its usual acceptation — then has Vodilntic Brahma no 
siii*h attribute, and the fact of ^cxtiavaganccMn expression is 
establislied. The Brahma of the popular Upmushadn, the Sanrik 
SulHiy and llie Viitixula Sur, is said to be devoid of any such 
attributes It is ^ sheer existence*, sheer thought * If Dr. Ballau- 
tync supposes tliat ‘ a Christian,^ should accept the theories of the 
Ye<lantiu and Berkeley in dispioof of the ^unknown quiddity^ — 
the sul)stratum of the cxteinal world — how will he meet the 
theoiies of tlie Sankliyas and lliime in disproof of the substra- 
tum of spirit — and especially of the quality -less Biahma of the 
Vedanta ^ 

T1 seems to be a great mistake and a great, injustice to inlio- 
duec the venerable Bishop ot‘ Cloyne into VeJantin fraternity. 
The Italian (iioidan(i Bruno, the Jew Spinoza, the (rcrmaii Schell- 
ing, and even the Welsh-Breton Des Cartes could fraternize with 
much greater facility. Bruno, Spinoza, and Schelhiig would vei y 
Tieaily agr(*c with the Vedantm as to the Jhd of the relations of 
creator and creation ; though as to tliemeuns and fuot/e of that re- 
lation, they would very greatly differ — the Hindu scheme being 
incomplete. The scheme of the Ontology of the Vedanta Sai, wc 
take to be this . — 

SciiKJMK OF Ontology. 

I. Vastu=i Joy-thought- Biahma. A thing — Substance of all, 

II. The TiTguua---MatciTal of the phenomenal. (IIuw the 
Tngiina were originated, and how related to Vastu, is not 
ex)>lained. It is said ui the Upanishad that ?eis/a=lirdlmvd, 
is incapable of bust aming relations; and has none.) From the 
Ttdalily of the Triguna arose — 

III. lgnoraiice=-Maya. Which envelopes the ^ Ego/ and pro- 
jects the ‘ non-Ego. ' (Whence came the ‘ Ego ^ is not ex- 
plained. But to this ^Aham^— ^Ego' it is said that nei- 
ther ‘ Ego ^ nor ‘ non-Ego ' could exist, were it not for 
* Ignorance.^ The theory seems confused. In the Vedanta 
Sar it appears to stand thus : Ajndna found an ' Ego, ^ (Aham) 
enveloped it, and gave it a conceit of individual existence. 
And also, there being no' non-Ego/ gave the 'Ego' 
a notion that there was.) 

Against this, at a great distance from it, as regards exactness 
of treatment, might be given Schclhng's theory of Identity 
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For convenience's sake Tenncmann’s synopsis in Moreirs trans- 
lation IS liirnishod • — 

SCUKLLING^S .SCHEME OF OnTOLOGY. 

The absolute — the universe in its original form — The deity 
maniiested in 

II. Nature (the ab.soUite in its secondary form) as llelative and 
Real — as Relative and Ideal ; according to the following grada- 
tions : 

Wei^-ht— Matter. Ti nth - Science 

Li^lit — Motion, (rooilnesh— Uelipon. 

Oi gallic stiuctuie — Life. Beauty — Ait 

Above these gradations, and independent of tlieni, are arianged : 

Man (as a Mieroeosni) The State 

The system of the world (the exter- Histoiy. 
nal iiiiivorHo) 

Tlie similarity of the principle will be discovered at oikjc. 
It should be observed, however, that Sehelling commences with 
Daa Ahmhibey which admits of the predicate Rclalive; but Vantw 
and Bta/ma admit of no preilicatcs. The Geriniiii’s superiority 
in ticatuient is very obvious. The Hindus are larinleiior to tlie 
more imaginative Biuno lu Llioir method ol development, llie 
Hindu begins by begging the question, he takes for granted that 
/W/MS the substance of tlie woi Id, and displays all his powers 
in the attempt to auswei the question, ' How came the intiuite, 
unconditioned Thing, to appear linite?^ The individual soul, ad- 
mitting tlie limits t)f its capacities, ic])lies, ^ I don^t know. And 
then making that ^ Ignorance^ tlie means ot his rescue, lieun- 
dei takes to explain the whole. Aceoidiiig to the theory, the 
/ aatit never moves, never wills, never acts. The dogma of the 
does not appear to be indigenous in the Vedant System. 
It apjieais there as an exotic taken up in its crude state, and 
left uudelined and iinexiilained. Practically considered ^Igno- 
rance ’ ditferb very little from ‘ Praknti.’ Both arc unmtclligent. 
Both create a phenomenal world ; one a world of Illusions, the 
other a world of Qualities. ^ ^ 

Here we close. The ^ partial exposition of Christian doctrine 
must be left for the present. We trust that we have succeeded, 
111 some measure, in shewing, that the moral malady ot the 
Hindus has not been so thoroughly examined aud laid open in 
these Essays, as might be desired. The Sanscrit version of Dr. 
Dalian tyne, as regards language, is worthy of his scholarship. 
All Christendom owes him gratitude for what he has done. We 
doubt whether there are half-a-dozen Christians on earth, who 
could dress Christian sentiments in a Sanscrit so cliaste, idiomii- 
tio, and pure. Though we have been forced to differ from the 
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learned Doctor on some points ; yet we hold his labours in hi^h 
esteem ; and expect mucli more from Ins able pen, in aid of ilie 
etforts to make Christianity known to the Hindus. There aie 
two points of Christian doctrine, however, of such vital impoit- 
anee, that we regret mucli Dr. Ballantyne did not enlarge a little 
more upon thoni in this Essay. The innate moral de]>iavity of our 
race and the atonement of Christ. TTntil the nature and extent 
of the moral malady are thoroughly known and felt, indiffer- 
ence to the physician and the remedy must picvail. The atoae- 
ment of Christ has always been the great stumbling block, and 
the great remedy of the human species. It 4s the keystone of 
human hopes ; and jianaeea for human afllictions. 

In the atonement alone can our rebellious lace behold 

‘ Tiiitli, love, findnierey in trmm]>h desc endiiij;, 

And naiuie all j;lowiiitc m Edeii’a hist Llooiu , 

Dll the void elieek ot death smiles and roses aie blending. 

And beauty iiuinoital awaken liom the tomb' 

INlan not only reasons ; hut also feels Midway between Keason 
and Feeling — betveeii the understanding and the lieart., betweim 
faith and love, is the true plaee of True Religion. To tieat relig- 
ion — and })articularly the Chiisiian lehgion, — as a inetaphysieal 
speculation, is a great iiyustice towards the Cod of compassion and 
love who revealed it ; and a great wrong towards the sin-stiieken 
and bewildered man who is in need of it. The leligion of the 
heart only can gain the afl'ections of the Hindus, console, and 
save them 

Every Hindu, every day that ho lives, sees and fei'ls the 
blighting iiillueiKs's of innate and of actual depravity He is 
fully aware that the intellect, the aileetions, the emotions and 
the passions of his soul, have fallen into a state ot disorder 
and confusion ; that somehow or other, there has lieeu an uji- 
seUing of all tlie furniture of his spiritual nature. Christiani- 
ty IS the only religion among men, that can explain to him the 
origin, the mode, and the extent of this moral disoider which 
has befallen his relation with his Maker, Euler, and Judge, 
And we regret exceedingly to observe thatllie Essay contains not 
a single ^ Aphorism,^ to explain to the Hindu, liovv the Bible 
accounts for, dissects, and explains the diseased state of his 
moral and spirtnal nature 

The doctrine of the Atonement also, has not obtained the 
prominence which its imjiortancc demands and deserves. It has 
been compressed into a single Aphorism, of ^]ust two pages, m 
Xk fottHk Book, ^ Of the mysterious points m Christianity,^ pre- 
ceded by an Aphorism upon the ‘ Rule of Exelud(*d Middle/ 
'Phis remark proceeds not fiom a light or eensorious spiiit, refer- 
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ring io an apparent incongrnity — it proceeds from a spirit quite 
the reverse. Our heart bleeds. A hundred and iifty imllious of 
deluded men are present before our mind. Those men look up 
to their lew learned teachers, with deep-felt reverence and blind 
confidence. Here is an Essay written expres&ly for those 
teachers; and through them for the millions, having for its 
object to make known the only remedy provided by a merciful 
Creator, for maladies which all of them feel, and none of them 
can cine — to explain to them the conditions ol* the iiew pro- 
clamation of peace and pardon to our rebellious race. We let‘I, 
thus deeply because we f ear, lest that Essay be too metaiihysieal, 
and too brief, to enable its readers to understand the dangerous 
nature of their maladies, the heinousness ol* the gudt of their 
wilful rebellion, and the adaptation and efficacy ol' the remedy 
offered th<‘m in tlie Bible. In any future editions of Ihis Essaj^ , 
and 111 any future productions fiom the same able pen for the 
learned Hindu, we sincerely trust that Jesus Christ sludl 
occupy a far more prominent place. 
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AiiT. V . — Lord Camnoffn Speech a( fhe opemug of (he Bajmahal 

Hail wag ^ 

L ast September, the Ganges at Rajmahal was iappod b\r 
the Iljiilway.* Henceforth neither passengers nor costly 
goods will be subject to the freaks of the Nuddea Rivers. Tlie 
apex of the Delta has been touched by the Iron Horse, and a 
life and activity will, in consequence, be given to the neigh))onr- 
hood of Rajmahal, such as has not been known tlu»re since (iaiir 
the city of one bundled kings ceased to be the metropolis of 
Bengal andBehar, and for which its position at ilie top of the 
Delta, admirably adapted it. 

But it IS not merely in connection with Rajmahal and its hills, 
on<*e the scenes of a bustling activity and of a numerous popu- 
lation, that this opening IS to be viewed with intciest. The Uml- 
>vay will bring a tide of trade and social life into those solitudes ol 
Behar, once the seat of an Emjnre over wliich the gicat. Asoka 
stretched his rule. The traveller, who, in a miserable, exjien- 
sive palki, tries to penetrate the fastnesses south of Bhagulpiir, 
tlnds before him, in every direction, the wuecks and inouldenng 
remains of former greatness^. Buddhism has left indelible traces 
of itself on basalt images, in caves and on the locks of Rajgnha 
and Monghyr, while the mountain eyries of the highhmd Chuffs 
of Rajmahal shew wdiat power the feudal system exercised, in the 
days of Behar^s greatness. What will it be wlum the whole 
country from Rajmahal to Benares becomes jicrvious to the mer- 
chant, the miner, the missionary, the schoolmaster and even 
the indolent Bengali babu? 

As an instrument for aw^akening an interest in Beliar’s mental, 
religious and social improvement, the railway will be of great 
value. The Bcliar people have, ever since Buddhist days, been cut 
off from mental light and intercourse with foreigners : the Moguls 
did little for Bdiar; its fine population were never appealed to on 
moral or intellectual topics, since the days that Sakyea Mum made 
the groves of Gaya echo with Buddhist mottos. Wo quote on 
this subje^ excellent remarks of Lord Canning, made at the 
opemj(3|g;/iS(f iw Enjmahal Railway. 

firoil the Rpot where nccoid’mj? to Hindu myth, Kapil Mum, dis- 
ttirbil4 by it in hi* devotions, swallowed the whole river.— this myth probably 
referred to thnt change in it* bod, tlmt sout the mam stream lu an Easteily 
direction, while formerly it flowed dowTi liy Nuddea, 
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' Wo bopnn tins ilayN journey at a ^ot washed by the tides of the of 
Hori^al, and within a stone’s throw of the niichoiiige of some ot the noblest ships, 
^^huh, to the fuHhonmee of eonnnerce and all its attendant bloHBinjrs, the shiU 
and enf 01 prise ot our follow-country -men have launched upon the ocean We 
luve ended it in an inland district, 200 miles off, where not only arc the iisi-s 
of the j?reat hij^livv.iy of nations uncared for and unknown, but where tin* vi'iy 
n.inio ot the “black water*’ is a word of mystery and terror. We hcpfiiy oiii 
joiiiiicy at the thief seat of Westorn trade and eivili/ation on this side ot the 
Cflohe, th(* Jioad tpurteis of hlnj^land’s powet m Asia, and we have closed it almost 
nndei the walls of the ancient ca]nt.al of Bengal and Behni — the city of (lour - 
whuh, little more than two centuries ago, was not surpassed by any m India, tor 
its hiis;v ]K)piilati(m and magnificence, but which now lies a inasH of tangled 
iiinia and lank foicst, tenanted by wild beasts, reeking with fever, and void not 
oulv ot human mdiisti^, hut of human life. In travelling between these two 
ponds,— points of such sti iking contrast— we have passed through a countiy 
teeming w'jlh jiojml.itaon and covered thick with all that is necessary to the 
siistciiance ol man AVe have skirted a district iihounding m mineral wealth, 
£ 111(1 alTcad> caguly sci/ing the opportunity, as yet imperfectly afloided to it, ot 
poiiniig this wealth into the great centie of activity in Calcutta. We have 
b(‘<*n caiiicd ihiongli th(‘ wild countiy of the Sonthals, one of the rudest and 
w ilih'sL 1 a( cs ot India, hnt a lace not insensihle to kindly government, and 
who, if iluMi hills and ^luugles had been as ucccssihlo live years ago as they aie 
now, would hav(‘ hccii at once checked in a puiposeless lebcllion Lastly, W(‘ 
hiul ouischcH standing on the hank of the gicat (langes, at that jioint at which 
it is in the interests of Commeice, that the tedious and uncertain navigation ol 
its lower watcis should ho exchanged foi a shuit and isccurc land carnage.* 

TIui Rnjmalinl Railway, like the Miilla Line, its future soutlimi 
oxteiision, lias boon driven through a land of tigers and cholera; 
on both lines the laborers have had to bottle with the deadly 
iiiiasnia of jungles, the gi’owth of centuries ; — and in some in- 
stances have been carried off, m broad daylight, by wild beasts, 
whose Ians, iindistiubed for ages have been intruded on by tlio 
siaiiger with his iron road. Thieo centuries ago there was a 
dense poimlation near the Bajmuhal hills, as there was tlien ui 
the Sundci'buuds. In the centre of the Santal Country are 
to ho found now the remains of large tanks and palaces, erected 
before the Santal migrated into it, about sixty years ago. 

In a similar way, in North Tirhut, the mins of the once mighty 
cities of Janak])ii and Simrun, l-I miles in circumference, remain 
amid what arc now the haunts of tigers and boars, rife with malaria. 
Tt was the long struggle between Hindus and Moslem that re- 
duced tins land to a terai or deadly jungle. Some similar catastro- 
phe must have taken place in the Bnjmalial hills. 

One great/ advantage we look forwaid to from the railway is, 
t.liat it will leav'c those Europeans without excuse, who fancy 
that, because they know Calcutta or one of the President towns, 
they are therefore competent to give an opinion on India, or 
even on Bengal, Even eight hours by this llailway will tdUtjhem 
not to judge Beharmcn by the Bengali standard; they wiU sea 
there a different race of men. In a few yeara a Calcutta 
Mabch, 1801 . Q 
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cockney, who has never travelled heyond Cliandemagore, will 
be a curiosity fit for the British Museum. Tlie railway will 
also check that tendency to centralization which looms so fear- 
fully in the future horizon of India. Federalism, which combines 
local action with a centralizing supervision, is what we want, and 
tlie railway will, in one respect, greatly favour the principle of 
^ unity amid diversity.^ As the stream of the Ganges, like that of 
the Nile, and other great rivers, has been the diffuser of civiliza- 
tion along its banks, so is the railway likely to prove a line of 
light through mofussil darkness, enabling the merchant, the 
educator, and the missionary to gain access to ^ the highways and 
liedges ' of the Santal and other districts. 

Holidays will be rendered doubly valuable by the Railway, as 
Lord Canning remarked in his Rajmahal Speech : 

' Tho vast diHtances to be traverned by all wliom business or pleasure puts m 
motion, the fierce climate which for so many hours of the day inalcea exoi tion 
and exposure eminently hazardous, and the fact that a life of bodily activity or 
mental toil in India is one of daily risk — all conspire to render any allevin'tiou 
of labor, and any new facilities for relaxation, a bpon of inestimable value to 
every class, whether soldier or civilian, independent gentleman, or servant of 
the State ' 

* To British Science and British Enterprise shall be committed in India tho 
noble task of bringing security, comfort, and compaiative wealth nitliin the 
reach of races as yet ignorant of these, of extending tho fit^ld of profitable 
industry to thorn ; of supplying the wants of some by tlio Bujicrfluities of 
others ; of enhancing prosperity where it exists, and of reviving it where it has 
drooped and decayed , of promoting fellowship between men, and of biinging 
light into dark places/ 

The railway will increase country tastes and particularly favor 
the study of geology and botany, so neglected in this country. 
The class of natives will gradually become rare, who, like a Bengali 
babu some time ago, could tell a Geological Surveyor be had seen 
many hills near Calcutta; when asked, where ? he said, — ^thc 
embankments of the tanks. 

Punctuality, so wanting in our native friends, will be taught 
more effectively by the rail than by the schoolmaster, — ^the train 
waits for no one, as many a native has already found to his cost. 

To shew the gradually increasing influence of this line, we 
give the foUowing tables — which tell their own story. They 
show how the masses appreciate the railway. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
l%e numbers conveyed fer mile were in 

2,088 

AlwUe 6,933 

8,377 

1867-68 9,120 

1858-69 9,661 
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Nionlers convetjed of each Class per mile. 


Yeas ending. 

Ibt Class. 

2nd Class. 

3id Class 

SOth June 1856. 

?7-6 

376 6 

2,5309 

„ 1856. 

100 4 

442*7 

0,389 5 

„ 1867 

110 8 

432 2 

7,8343 

„ 1858. 

122 0 

427 8 

8,662 8 

„ 1859. 

1 

106 3 

403*6 

9,151 5 


Receipts from each Class. 


Yea.e ENhlNG 

- 

1st Classk 

2ud Class 

3id Class 

Total 

Average Receipts 
per mile. 


£ 

& 

& 

A* 

£ 

30ih June 1865. 

1,890 

2,949 

16,058 

23,407 

194-8 

„ 1866 

2,634 

3,801 

28,355 

43,790 

353-6 

„ 1867. 

3,735 

1 4,811 

45,938 

64,484 

450 2 

„ 1858. 

6,132 

6,937 

47,787 

68,856 

486-4 

„ 1860 

6,814 

6,169 

62,96t 

73,947 

620 8 


Passengers conveyed by the East Indian Railway. 


Year ending. 

1 

S 

'TS 

Number oe PA.8B£NaERB. 

Total. 

1st Class 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class 

81st May 1855. 

30th June 1866. 

» » 1867. 

*1 »> 1868. 

„ 1869. 

(24 Miles, opened Ist October, 1858.) 

121 

121 

121 

121 

143 

9,302 

12,040 

13,409 

14,763 

15,106 

43,896 

63,674 

62,301 

61.765 

67,309 

830,640 

773,136 

947,058 

1,037,106 

1,199,617» 

383,744 

838,858 

1,013,668 

1,103,634 

1,271,932 


* It was often said that caste, and native prejudice would prevent the mam of natives 
aviuling theiubclvoB of the rail , but in India, as elsewhere the common pecmle nave more 
eomimn sense than they get credit fur — laios, and ooniparative nraedom from 
iiXilwa) accidents, decided the quobtion. 
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lieref pl,^ f ivm PusHetiffcn tonl Goofh^ on Ihc Ead hiihan liailv of/^ 
vnih WO! king expeuaes. 


Yeak endino 

Passni- 

gClb 

Miscel- If. , 

liim-oas! 

1 

1 

Total 

Woiking 

Expenses. 

Net 

Probts. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mb .Tunc 185«'>. 

23, '11)7 

1,921 

0,037 

31,4-63 

20,822 

10,0.31 

„ 185(! 

41,71)0 

4,618 

33,7M 

82,178 

.33,766 

48,113 

1867 

61.,18t 

6,598 

52,601 

11,3,640 

4kI02 

69,484 

„ 18.58 

68,860 

14,572 

76,801 

150,232 

6^,507 

87,735 

, 18.59. 

7.3,947 

12,761 

1,18,889 

, 

205,687 

90,184 

109,103 


Another social point connected with the llailway relates to 
treatment of the natives working on it. On this we quote 
' liom Lord Canning’s speech at Rajinahal, whcie having 
thanked tlie Company’s olliccts for the treatment of their natives, 
lie observed. 

‘Then treatment and indiinj^ement of the population with whom they ha\t 
been hrouprht into daily **oiituet h is been worthy of all pr.iiHe I speak from pei- 
aonal knowledge on tins point Ihiini'? three yoais, until the time when the 
chief Goveinmentdl sniiei nitendenee ol its aflaiiH was committed to the able 
and watchful care oi my honoudde fueiid the Lieutenant Goveuior, the E I, 
liailway was diicctiy iindci tho eontiol of the Governor General in Conned » 
and f cannot (<dl to mind that m that tune a single mstaiue oceuried of 
coercion ov (r|)pi cssion on tin' }Kiii of the (dliters of tho CoiniMiiy, or of any 
want of cordiality and good will between the einployeis and their native ser- 
vants, or Ldioiers. I lan renicndier no c ise of harsh dealing, or luconsideratc- 
iiess of any kind Lolh pin ties soon understood each other, and there has, so 
Fai as I know, been no ititmrii]itioii of that good understanding.' 

‘ This, let me sa^ it, is no light praise 'Jlie natives ol Bengal, of whom, in 
one way and another not less than ]18,U0U aie daily working on this Bailway, 
aie, 111 this pait ol the province, a timid suspicious people, — easily taking alarin 
at novelties, — averse to iiitcrfciencc with then usages, iiiiused to steady labor, 
fickle, and too otU*n crooked in their ways. 'Hicie are howcvci, a few ’lainfid 
exceptions, chiefly w itli regard to coutraidors Mi Turnbull rouiuj'ks ol the con- 
tiactois ol the Patna division. “Theiailway works were in very had odour 
among the natives, whose dealings with the late conti actors left no favorable 
iinprcssionB on then minds ' 

Ho then m ule the following remarks : which deserve to be 
written in lettcrH of gold, 

* Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, for it is known to all the 
world, wo Englishmen with all our great national ch iracteristics, are not, as a 
people, conciliatory or atti active (Jod forbid that any of us should feel ashamed 
of his national character, or wish it to be other than it is But none amongst us 
will deny that the very virtues of that character are not seldom exaggerated into 
faults. We are powerful in l)od> and mind, and we are proud of that power. 
We are self-reliant, and jintly so, and we like to shew our self-roliance. We 
are conscious of our own high purposes, and eulightenmcnt, and we are apt to 
look down upon those, whose motives we believe to be loss worthy than our own, 
or whom we regard as debased in ignorance, and we do not care to conceal our 
feelings. Those failings are not inconsistent with our nutional greiitnoss. In 
the days ol slaxcry, Englishmen were amongst the hardest task-masters that tho 
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AfiiiMii over h.-ul; hut Enfjlaiid did not liesitato to npcnd her j^old tnid hoi blood 
livishly for the mippiossioii of the Shivc Trade, und wc ])()iire<l out our twenty 
iinllioim liku water, when wc fonnd that it wa» the only mcaiiH by which to rul 
oui selves of the curse of sla\ery.’ 

‘ But, (leiitlcincn, no people, whatever their condition, will ]tatiently bear to 
bo treated liy their rulers as thouj^li they were less than men, less lational, Icsa 
capable of rii^ht feeliii" than those who rule them. 11 wc attempt, individually 
or collectively, to do this, if w'e nej?lect to win the heart of those over whom 
l*n)\idenee h.is placed us, it instead of Heckin^ to insjnrc them with contideme, 
we take for our iiiaxiin that the people of JndiJ should be j^overned as a con- 
t[uered people —which, as 1 iindei stand it, means that they should be j^overned 
bv sheer loiee, — li in our pude oi impatience wre refuse to show foi be nance and 
iiidiilujeiicc to the weaknesses and slioi tcominj^js wbieli attend us, we shall not 
woithily re])U*seut Eiij^land in the gieat woik which lies beloio her, iiiul we 
shall iissuiedly fail to aceumplish it.' 

Wc give ill a tabulai’ statemont the nnral)cr of natives employ- 
(nl, oil tlie Hallway and their respective localities. Such a luiinlier 
oC men, ^\ith such Avnges, must liave had a considerable effect on 
the labour market of Bengal. 

EAST INDIAN llAlLWxYY. 

Bengal Division. 


Statemeift of dtuh/ <neffff/e of vm'l -people employed on, fhe con* 
efrnctioit of (he ^eceml Dinaioiu of the hne of Railmaj/, for 
the Iteehe monlhH, from iJie Mtfy, 1859 lo iinl May, LSOO, 


Names of DirimoNa ob 
D isTUicrs 

Excavators 

Biickmakeis ! 

1 

M 

o 

c 

w 

Labourers 

Carpenters 

Sawyers 

1 

to 

M 

B 

ra 

1 

PQ 

P-H 


I\«i 

I\‘i 

Pei 

Per 

Per 

Pci 

Pci 

Per 


da^> 

d.u 

day 

ilay 

clay 

day. 

day 

day 

South Bii])liuin, . 

7o5 

370 

312 

9,070 

417 

09 

498 

11,497 

Noith Ihihhiiiii, 

a, 185 

*152 

300 

4,100 

118 

07 

14 

8,002 

South Ihiini.ili.d 

1,77.3 

153 

05 

5,276 

94 

26 

22 

10,407 

Oiitic Ihi|niaiiiil, 

L.W7 

none 

200 

4,508 

327 

101 

89 

13,672 

Noith 1hi]in<dial, 

4,853 

280 

483 

0,903 

334 

18 

81 

12,958 

PlIlJOlllll, 

3,(170 

056 

180 

5,201 

115 

47 

30 

9,898 

Blhii^ulpui, 

1,82 

362 

190 

5,941 

70 

15 

24 

ls9K4 

J(*li.iu;;n ah. 

3,121 

403 

177 

2,01 1. 

20 

17 

13 

4,771 

MoukIiii, 

1,322 

485 

311 

4,9(U 

285 

00 

321 

7,761 

Kuil, 

003 

266 

100 

2,703 

L42 

39 

00 

4,039 

n.illohui. 

2,122 

903 

276 

4,330 

137 

92 

84 

7,950 

Hai, 

2,lki 

9i0 

235 

3,072 

122 

63 

13 

"7,169 

Batiia, 

906 

103 

125 

3,046 

122 1 

15 

20 

4,341 

Soiiiie Distiut, 

3,803 

871 

6kH 

4,330 

84 

35 

33 

8,772 

Soane Bii(li*c, .. 

72 

09 

1,194 

204 

38 1 

81 

32 

4,990 

Total, 

38,.31(i[ e,J07 

5,008 

(M,602 

2, HI j 

734 

1,343 

118,781 


(Signed) (Ieoroe TniiNiUTtL, 

2()/^ September, 18G0. 
We give further Tables at page 141, 
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The trunk line is now via Bajmahal^ which will answer as far 
as Monghyr, and so onwards as the loop line, but we believe the 
direct communication with the N. W. P. will ultimately be by 
the Barrakur to Patna, thus saving 100 miles, and opening 
out theCornwall, as well as the Switzerland of Bengal to the philan- 
thropist, and the merchant. Already an extension is being made 
to the Barrakur from Ranigunj: it ivill then probably pass 
by the Kuhurbali Coal Fields, and through the Gobindpur 
Valley, which is the exit from the high table land of Ramgliur 
to the fertile plains of Bchar and so on to Patna, The rail will 
create a wide extent of traffic, as has been shewn by the opening at 
Bhedea and elsewhere.* 

In addition to the Ranigunj line being likely to be tlie mam 
one, it will lead to Patasmth^ and on the completion of the pre- 
sent extension line to the Barrakur, a drive of 54^ miles only will 
lead to the top of Parasnath, or by the future mam line from the 
Barrakur to Patna, which will land the traveller at the Kuhur- 
bali Coal Fields, with the adjacent copper mines, only 20 miles 
distant from Parasnath. 

* The hill scenery beyond the Barrakur ovtending to Parasnath and the 
Dun^ a pass will be most refreshing to the ])erson *long in populous cities 
‘pent ' — Even now, one can leave Calcutta by the mail tram at night and break- 
fast in the inoinmg at the top of Parasnath 

Major iSheiwill, so well known for the valuable Statistical information he has 
furnished the public regarding Bhagulpur, Monghyi, Malda, and the Sunder- 
bunds, has lately publi'>hed a letter on the subject of a direct line in which he gives 
the following ai guments m its favor — Patna and the N W. P. would be 300 instead 
of 400 miles from Cali utta — Coal from Kuhurbali could be laid down at Patna, for 
the same price as llanigunj Coal id sold in Calcutta — the fertility of the 
country between Gobindpur Valley and the Ganges produces heavy cropa 
from a soil that has not been iiianuied for 2000 years — oven the roads are 
ploughed up in the wet season to give a erop — the exports are foj warded 
only by pack-bullocks, dilatory and expensive, to the Ganges, where the 
produce is sent by boats to Calcutta. Zemindars and exporters could go 
by train to Calcutta, instead of trusting dishonest brokers and gram-dealers 
who fleece them. Close to the hills is much waste laud not cultivated, be- 
cause the exports would hardly pay its carriage to the Ganges. The Zemindars of 
Behar are rich, and food is cheap. — Pergunnah Surrai, Nurhut,Beliar, along tho 
proposed lines are the chief places which furnish Bice, Wheat, Bailey, Gram, Oil- 
seeds, Sugar, Tobacco, Turmeric, Mace, Iron, Hides, Gums, Dye Stuffs, Tusser, 
Carpus, Stone-plates, Ochre. — 100,000 Pilgrims from the N. W P and Gyah 
pass along this line, and in the cold weather, taking the route to Deoghur and 
Juggeniaiith, returning at the close of the cold season ; at ICurukdehe, the stream of 
pilgrims divides ; the one proceeding south to tho Parasnath, tho other east to Deo- 
ghur 5 they again unite near Burdwan. The train would take up the Parasnath pil- 
grims at I^iawadah, and convey them to Kuhurbali, and after visiting Parasnath 
would take them to Kanigunj. The pilgrims going to Dooghur would bo conveyed 
also from Nawadah to Kurukdelio 50 miles. — ^Tlie Brahmins do not object to pil- 
grims travelling by rail as they ariive much ilcher and better able to offer a large 
present to the Brahmins. The Gobindpur Valley is now much dreaded by pilgrims 
who on their passage keep watch and ward all night long to prevent the attacks 
of tigers and thieves. Immense numbers of local pilgrims stream towards the 
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The construction of the Railway itself presents many objects of 
interest — rails, the difficulty of their supply — sleepers, whether 
more lasting of iron or of wood ; the latter how best prepared — 
fencing, the most eflfectual kind — bridges, their well foundations, 
their piers, their arches, their girders — ballast, the various 
descriptions, artificial and natural — ^the beds of rivers, if changed 
for railway bridges, how far likely to be permanent — coniractors, 
their failures and the causes — the epidemics and mortality among 
the coolies, how far avoidable. But our object in this article is 
rather to interest our readers in the moral and social aspects 
presented by tlie extension of the railway, enlarging the views 
of Euiopeans and Natives, lessening the influence of caste, 
and increasing the faiulities of travelling, and so making more 
accessible the various places of historical interest which he near 
the line. 

As the historical associations on the Railway line between 
Calcutta and Ranigiinj, connected with the French at Chander- 
nagor, the Dutch at Chinsura, and the Portuguese at Hiigly, 
liave been noticed in Coneys Railway Guide, we will begin with 
the Kanai or Biirdwan junction, which will eventually super- 
sede Burdwan as an engine-changing station, connecting the 
Raiiiguiij station with the main line by a loop line, and confine 
our remarks to places between that and Rajmahal, where the 
line ends at present. Our space is limited, conseipiently our 
notices must be lirief ; but ample information may be found In 
old histories. We notice places in the order in which they lie, 
starting from Burdwan. 

We enter the Birblmm District across the Aji. Tlie Aji which 
rises near Mongliyr, sejiarates Birbhiim from the Burdwan 
District, which receives along with Tirhut, the name of the 
garden of Bengal. It is navigable only for a few weeks in the 
rams. Coal mines are met close to its banks. This river receives 
a number of tributaries : it flows into the Hijgly near Cutwa, 
memorable for Clivers Vicioiy of Plassey, We cross the Aji 
river by a bridge 1,800 feet long, over arches of 50 feet span 
each. We leave behind the Buidwan District, and entei the 
Birbhum Zillah, the Bengal Highlands. A Scotchman would 
smile at these being called Highlands, but they are such to a 
Calcutta man. These hills were once noted for Maliratta raids, 
but will hereafter, we trust, be associated with iron and copper 


Hajgir Hills, lAie reputed birth place of Grautama these are 12 miles south-west of 
Behar city, close to the proposed lines and liave 12 hot and 4 cold springs. Com^ 
merce in Asiatic countries generally follows the same road as that pursued hy 
pilgrims The Behar people are fond of travelling, having numerous shnnes or 
places of local veneration in their district. 
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foundries, and the development of extensive mineral resources. 
Birblium was once a little Belgium, an arena for Malirattii and 
Moslem to exliilut their prowess in, though the former generally 
adopted the Parthian system of warfare, fighting and retreating. 
As late as A. D. 181 1, the ro.Tds were so infested with robbers, 
that pilgrims could not pass through Dcogur on the way from 
Benares to Jagannath — but by giving the robbers lands, on 
condition of keeping the roads clear, the robberies were put 
down. The oldest town in Birhhum is Nagore, the residence of a 
Musalman Baja; it has an entrenchment thrown up against 
the Mahrattas, from twelve to eighteen feet high, which extends 
round the town for the distance of thirty two miles. Molmser 
on the road from Sun to Murshidah.ad is surrounded by 
eighty tanks; — in this Zillah, tanks for irrigation arc very 
common. It is very important for these distncts tli.at there are 
a number of jhils, which serve as natural drainage basins in the 
freshes, and prevent the floods from devastating the country. 
Artificial basins, with a similar view, are now being formed near 
the Mississipi. liaklemir is noted for its hot-springs and clieatiiig 
Brahmans. Btitdamih is a famous jilacoof pilgrimage for lliudus 
from aU parts of India, but especially from Seinde and Baj- 
putana; they come in February. Its temple is said to have been 
built by a Choi Baja from Mysore, who had invaded the 
country. 

Sunil, the first station North of the Aji, has largely increased 
since the Bailway stalT settled here. Tlie great mortality in 
certiun parts of the South Birhhum District, has led to various 
.sanatary improvements in Surul. — it has a dispensary and 
hospital; near Surul are the remains of the old commercial 
residency, retaining with its twenty five rooms, the relics of 
the old palatial style and mode of living, when the Besidents 
were the princes of the land. A road, metalled and bridged, 
leads from the Surul station to llambazar noted for its elegant 
lac ornaments made by only two men. It is on the Damuda, 
which is there a quarter of a mile wide. The country to the 
West is described as an extensive coal field, having also plenty of 
iron . — Ctthva is thiitjy one miles distant from Sural. 

The next place of importance is Sytitliea : the Bridge is 1,600 
feet long ; in the dry season it is over a wilderness of sand. 
Water is procured by digging in the sands of this river. The bed 
of the More river here is in places quite black with magnetic 
iron dust, which clings in clusters to the magnet. The lover 
of Geology may see to the north of the village a high gravel 
bank, composed of pink quartz, with pieces of quartz felspar, 
and pisiform iron ore intermixed. The Ilarpah or Imre lu 
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this river at the first fall of rain is a curious sight, A journey 
of an hour and three quarters from Syntbea takes the traveller 
to the Birbhum Iron works of Messrs Mackey & Co. : the 
first pig iron manufactured in Bengal upon the English prin- 
ciple, was smelted here m January 1850; two tons of iron 
are produced daily, and tliree European smelters are em- 
]>loyed. The district is ruth in coals, and iron ; even the ))allast 
laid along the line at Synthea gives 15 per cent, of iron. A 
metalled road, eight miles long, leads from Synthea to Suri, the 
capital of Birbhum. 

A road leads from Synthea to Jammakundi, a large town with 
many sulistautial buildings and temples, sixUteu miles S, W. of 
Berhampore. Beyond tins is Ilfuigainatti, ilie site of an 
extensive city, when the Ganges, then four miles wide, llowed by 
it. The Western boundary of the river may be still distinctly 
traced by a bank of stilf clay, gravel, and nodular limestoiu*, 
about fifteen feet high, winch runs along as far as Rajmalial. 

liiittipar Uni is a changing station of the Railway. The house 
of the Resident Engineer, with its nice garden in front, is a plea- 
sant sight. This place was in great danger during the lastSantal 
insurrection, and some hard fighting took pla(*e near it. We 
Irust the authorities have learnt tlie lesbou, that the school- 
master IS, in the long run, cheaper than the soldier. This 
insuiTOction, which might have been easily pi even ted, had the offi- 
cials redressed the evils of the Mahajan system m cost tlio 
Government many lacs. Similarly the expenditure against the 
Kukis, a few months ago, cost the State one lac of nipcos. The 
Santal leaders, were simple ryots, and their allies were cowherds, 
oilmen and blacksmiths. 

N'llhah 16 the first station m the Murshidabad District, now so 
f.imoiis for its mulberry cultivation. A road leads from this vi& 
Jeaganj, a large mercantile emporium, to the city of Murshidabad, 
thirty five miles distant, and may ultimately form a branch 
line of the radvvay. Whoever wishes to study the morals and 
manners of a Moslem Court during the last century, must 
peruse the pages of the Scir Mutaklierin, where the state 
of things previous to the English conquest is un (bided — ^tlio 
name of Ali Verdy Khan is the one redeeming feature in the 
landscape. The voice of revels is now hushed in MursJiidabad— 
its Moslem nobles left it when the capital was rqmoved. But the 
ruins of Gysabad near it, not far from tho Nalhati road, remind 
us with its Pili inscriptions, of the day when Buddhism ruled the 
country instead of the Crescent. Captain J. E. Gastrell, in bis 
Statistical Report of Murshidabad, states of thisphice, ^ Moorshe^ 
^ dabadj commonly called by the natives Maksoodabad, is seven 
Mabcu 1861 . ^ 
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' miles South of Jeeagunge, on the Bhaugiruttee. There ni’e 

* no dehned limits to it as a city, nor is there any part known 
' specially by the aliove names; it appears to be a name given 

* to an indiscriminate mass of temples, mosques, handsome 

* pucca houses, gardens, walled enclosures, huts, hovels and 

* tangled jungle containing the ruins of many edifices that liave 

* sprung up, and decayed, around the residences of the former 

* and present Nawabs Nazim of Moorshedabad/ 

Mitrshidabad calls up many historical associations, numerous 
enough to have an article to itself in this Review. It is full of the 
past ; — ^the days of Jagat Set, the Rothschild of Bengsil, — of Ah 
Verdy its Akbar, — of Suraja Daula, of tlie Aurungzebe type. The 
objects worth seeing now are the Palace, the tombs of Ah Verdy, 
and of Suraja Daula, the rums of the Residency, of the Dutch 
factory at Kalkapur, and the ivory carvings of Murshulahad. 
For an account of these consult Captain Gastreirs Geographical 
Report of the Mursludahad District, and the Seir Mutaklienn. 

Jt^'ulsa is oil the Bansli one of those hill streams winch rise to 
such an enormous height after a heavy flood. Jungipur on the 
Bhaguaihi is only sixteen miles from Pulsa, Near Pulsa is the 
Nobinger Jhil u great hauiiL for tigers, who lurk in grass tliut grows 
twenty feet high . this jhil was probably the old bed ol* the Ganges. 

Paimr is the first Station we meet with in the Santal 
country. It is the residence of one of the Santal Dcjiuty Com- 
missioners. There is a Martcllo tower here tliirty feet Ingh 
and twenty feet in diameter, looplioled for musketry, with space 
on the top for one or two light guns. It was hmlt in 18.5G for 
the protection of the railway officers, and railway bungalows, 
when the latter were rebuilt after the Santal insurrection of 
1856, This tower affoided protection against a companj’^ of 
mutinous sepoys in 1858. From the tower a fine view is 
to be had of the Rajmahal hills, and Jungipur. Pakour con- 
tains 1,1<00 houses, and is the residence of a Raja. A road is 
being made from Pakour to Suti thirteen and a half miles, at the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Ganges rivers which will open 
out an important place of trade. Within sixteen miles of 
Suti is the Maliananda river, the great artery of the Malda 
District, and forming the boundary between Dinajpur and 
Bungpur. Malda is situated on it, and the ruins of Gaur are 
within a few miles of it ; near it is Bogwangola, on the banks 
of the Ganges, occupied chiefly by sheds for the accommo- 
dation of the grain merchants who resort to the fair there : 
it is therefore more of an encampment than a town, the 
Ganges having repeatedly swept the place away. A road from 
Malda. to Jungipur will shortly be finished. Qeria five miles N. 
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E. of Jun^ipur, famous for its silk filatures, is memorable as 
the place where Major Adams, at the head of 800 English 
and 2000 Sipahis, defeated, in a hard fought battle, Mir Kassim’s 
Troops iu August 17H8. Patna at that time was lost to the 
English. 

A little beyond Pakour we cross the Bamli River by a bridg(? 
with 8 opemugwS, (U) feet wide, 35 feet above the river’s level ; a 
mile to tlie wc'^t on its banks is Molicspur, where in 1855, a body 
of 8,000 Santals were defeated by a detachment of Sepoys, and 
stripped of the plunder they had gained at Pakour. 

The cuttings are through basalt and gravel to a depth of 18 feet. 
The line from the More to Rajmahal was finished by the Railway 
Company, who in one year did as much work as the Contractors 
did in three. 

Bahnwa is the nearest station to Burheit the capital of the 
Sautal pergunuahs, accessible by a carriage road leading through 
a very pretty country, jmid the windings of the Qomani valley. 
Near Burheit a battle was fought by the English with the 
Santals, which ended m the capture of their leaders Sidii and 
Kuna, who believed themselves to he inspired by a god. It 
is lamentable to say, that for much of the interest now taken in 
tlie Santals we are indebted to fear; when in 1855 the 
Santal insurrection so suddenly and unexpectedly blazed fortli, 
and it was ascertained that these simple people were driven to 
insurrection through oppressions unredressed, the cry was laised 
what has the Christian world done to enlighten them ? Half the 
pojiulation to the east of Bahawa belong to the Vaishnab sect. 

The works m the Gomaiii valley were very expensive, owing 
to the sickness of the coolies, consequent on the unhealthincss 
of the country. On the left of Bahawa lies the Air)^, dis- 

tmguLshed for its fine scenery ; but the hills have been much strip- 
l>ed of trees, iu order to supply charcoal to the iron smelters of 
JJiibhum. Coal mines are m various parts here very useful for 
brick-making on the railway, and in affording employment to 
the Santals. 

The subject of irrigation is one of great consequence to the 
Daraini Koh districts : though what Sir A. Cotton efTected at 
Rajmundry may be impossible on tbe Ganges.* Sir A. Cotton 
shews that a revenue of £ 8,000,000 sterling might be raised 
from works of irrigation ; the example of the sandy desert of 

■ ^ ^ ^ ~ - - — tr - - - -- 

* At Bajinundry, he threw a weir 4 miles across the river, fronding it with 1,600 
miles of channels to irrigate 700,000 acres. It soon doubled the revenue, raised the 
agricultural exports ten fold, and increased the annual number of boats in the 
canal from 700 the first yoaf to 13,000 the last year. 
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the Cavery, rendered most fertile by irrijj^atioti, will ever remain 
as Col. Cotton^s mommenimn eere pa enniuH. 

Uda Nulla Pass, seen in tlie distance between the river and a 
spur of the hills, reminds us of the progress of British power ; 
here, in 1703, Major Adams forced the lines of foriihcation 
erected by Kasim Ali, when he designed to make Rajmahal his 
Moslem capital, and Uda NuUu a biirucr against the British, 
who have now reached Peshawar. The pass was formidably 
entrenched, the ditch being deep, fifty or sixty feet wide and 
full of water; it held out against the English fora month, but 
\yas carried by an attack on the hill forming the right of the 
lines, and a feint on the river end : but the loss was severe ; this 
led to the ^’oconquest of Monghyr, and the massacre of the 
English at Patna by Sombre the German adventurer. 

Tlie Sita Pahar cutting is a work of immense labor through 
solid basalt ; three or four thousand men have been em])1oyed on 
the mining and blasting work. The first jcoiitraciors abandoned 
it in^ despair. The stone is as hard as iron, but on exposure to 
the air melts away. A jliil to the East of Sita Pahar is navi- 
gable in the rams for boats to the Ganges. 

The Rnjmnhal Inneibon was three years ago a dense tiger 
jungle; near it two Euiopeaiis were killed by Santals m tlie 
insurrection. Hill men and Santals may now be seen ])aying 
their pice to go by rail fiom the Junction. On the right the 
approach to Rajmahal is through jhils and jungle with an 
occasional ruin, not yet turned into ballast, peeping out. The 
Nomjala Jhil South of Rajmahal is a fine sheet of water. In 
the rains it extends seven miles from East to West, three miles 
from North to South. Kasim Ah intended to have erected 
on its banks a fine summer bouse. There is also another fine 
jhil the Ananta Sarahar ; both these jhils are cultivated in the 
dry season : the river in its vagaries probably flowed where 
those jhils arc now. On the left, within a mile of Rajmahal 
Station, we pass Bogumpur, which, three years ago, contained 
the ruins of the enormous Zenanah of Sultan Suja, capable of 
accommodating a thousand "lights of the haxem^^ — all has 
been ruthlessly used up for ballast. To the North of it, a place, 
now a jhil, was once an extensive sheet of water, where regattas 
and aquatic sports were engaged in for the amusement of the 
inmates of the Zenana. Oiiposite to it the Sultanas Army of 
80,000 men used to bo encamped. 

Rajmahaly the apex of the Bengal Delta is the present point for 
tapping the Ganges traffic. The Railway Company by means of 
two tram roads, have formed a connection between the river and 
station, available even when the Ganges is at its lowest; but 
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there is little doubt Rajmahal will, for up-country boats, have to 
yield the palm to Colfjong, which saves a lon^ detour . at all 
events even llajmahal will save meichandise beinfr fon^ed for 
nine months in the year to make a detour, before t^eadiino Cal- 
cutta, of five hundred miles, — ^by railway the distance is only 
two hundred miles; thus avoiding the Sundei bunds, with its 
salt water and tigers, dangerous winds, 2 )estiferouS jungle and 
worm-eaten boats. 

Time will gradually show the influence that will be exercised 
by the Railway over the jiopulous and commercial districts of 
Malda, Bhaguipur, Purnea, Tirliut, Moiighyr, Beliar, Patna, 
Sarun, Shaliabad, Ghaziimr, mutually bi ought into contact by it, 
while tributary rivers form a link, suchas the Kosi with Purnea, 
the Oandak with Tirhut and Gorukpur,the Gogra with Clinpra and 
Gorukpur, the Surjyea with Ghazipur and Azimghur, the 
Gumti with Jaunpur and Oude, and the Soane with Shaliabad : 
Sugar, Salt, Opium, Indigo, Saltpetre, and Oilseed aie alieady 
carried down the Ganges to the amount of ninety thousand tons 
annually. 

Rajmahal is a modern city dating from Akbar^s times.* 
It has a pretty approach by rail through a hilly country : boulders 
are to be met with near it. The spot selected for the station is 
very suitable, as the river does not cut away,and it is near the native 
town. Rajmahal contained in 1811, two hundred brick houses, 
fifteen thousand thatch houses and thirty thousand people. 
During the whole time of the Mogul Government it was a 
place of some importance , but Jehangir's son, Sultan Sujah, 
was the real founder of it, by making it his residence and the 
capital of Bengal and Bchar, for which by its locality it was 
well situated, — far better than Murshidabad. Subsequently 
disliking Gaur, which his grandfather had called an earthly 
liaradise, he erected, A. D, 1630, at Rajmahal, a handsome palace, 
the Sangdalan^ of which little now reraains,t the stone having 
been used in building by the Nawabs of Murshidabad. The 
hall of black marble which once formed Sultan Suja’s boitakana, 
now makes a comfortable sitting room for the Railway Engi- 
neer. The encroachments of the river, the demand for its 


* Major Wilford assigned it as the site of the ancient Palibothr, hut he 
subsequently altered that opinion and assigned Bhaguipur as the site. Native 
tradition states that Timur laid the plan of it, induced mainly by its centrical 
situation, combined with a supply of good water; but Man Sing, a Rajput, raised 
it, m Akbar's time, to great note, and encouraged Hindus to resort largely to it. 

t Except a small hut elegant hall opening on the River’s ancient bed. The 
roof is vaulted with stone delicately carved, the walls have traces of gildings 
and Arabic inscriptions. It is described by Heber, Journal Vol. I. p. 2^. 
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stones for the Murshidahad palace, and English utilitarianism, 
have reduced the palace to a rum. Tennant maintains (TI — 12?) 
that its cireumforence was ecpial to that of Windsor: its walls 
were seven to fourteen feet thick, and twenty feet under the 
earth. Its flower gardens, aqueduets and galleries over the river, 
have passed away. South-West of the Sangdalan was the Phulvari 
garden-house erected by Sultan Suja * Near it at Begimjtoori^ the 
tomb of biikhtehome^'\ widow of an aid-de-camp to Aurungzebe : 
it lias a considerable endowment. The antiquities of Rajmahal 
commence a mile from the city on the Bhagulpore high road.f 
Some way South is the tomb of Ali Verdi Khan's father, and 
a little further South is Nagemarbag^ a palace built by Kasim 
Ali, five hundred feet square.§ 

In 16J38, an earthquake threw down many buildings in 
Rajinahal. Besides this a conflagration, and the subsequent 
removal of the capital to Dacca, led to its destruction. The few 
remains loft near the present station, the material exuvite of a 
past social state, have been used as ballast. Bishop lleber visited 
Itajmahfil in 1824, and fully describes the rums. Ileber's Jour- 
nal, Vol, T. pp. 255-7. 

The old grave-yard to tlio North-West of the Hotel contains the 
remains of Surgeon Boughton, the man who, having gone from 
Surat to Agra in 1630, and cuied the daughter of Shah Jehan, 
as Ills fee obtained a patent for Ins countrymen to trade fiee 
of customs duties. He went with this view to Riymahal and there 
omed one 'of tlie lights of' Sultan Suja's 'harem,' He remained 
in his service enjoying a splendid stipend and secured for his 
countrymen the privilege of free trade. In consequence of this 
the East India Company sent ten ships from England to Bengal, 
the agents of which were introduced to Sultan Suja at Ila]mahal. 
They were kindly received, and their views of extending English 
trade were promoted; for the Sultan, like the great Akbar, was 
a friend to trade. 

Following the Bhagulpur road to the West we come upon the 
ruins of old Rajmahal which for three miles stretched its line of 


* The Zenana now turned Into ballast must have contained 200 separate 
apartments, and was situated on the banks of what was then a lake, several 
miles In extent, but which is now a fetid marsh. 

t Occupied by a railway ofheer and loop-holed, a tower was erected In the 
Santal insurrection for defence. 

X Vou pass to them through cottages, palm trees and ruined musjids. 

, ^ § Much of it has bebn used for ballasting the Hail. See drawing in the 
Calcutta Engineers* Journal, November 2nd, 1857 » Ditto May drd 1859, of 
a ruined gateway. 
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aristocratic buildings on the bank of what was then the bed of 
the Ganges — no artisans or common people were allowed to live 
in this Belgravia of Rajmahal. We explored the ruins on an (sle- 
pliant ; first, on the left hand side we come to the tomb of Miraii 
who co-opeiated in the assassination of Sauraja Daula; lights 
are still kept ^burning at it; — then to jmtara koU a stone 
house built by a Mahajan ; — ^then to the remains of the famous 
Jagat Sct/s house, of which only the foundations and two but- 
tresses remain ; he was worth in Clivers time €S,00(bO()0 sterling ; 
on the right we see the tomb of Etcramcd Daula , near it the 
Jloshun mosque built by the same prince two centuries ago. Four 
miles from Rajmahal, on the South side, is Man Slugh^s Jimma 
Miuyid, great even in rum, — The Jumnia mnsjtd was built by Man 
Singh as a palace, but a complaint being made by a jealous 
Moslem officer to the emperor Akbar, that he was building an 
idol temple, Man Singh to defeat his object, turned it into a 
mosque, measuring in the inside one hundred and thirty eight 
feet by sixty feet ; and opposite to it, on a mound, he erected 
a splendid house, called lluduf, which is still shewn; it is about 
lour miles from Rajmahal on the Bhagulpur road. Its ruins are 
still imposing, and, situated on an eminence, it must have had 
a, line view when the full tide of the Ganges swept close to 
its walls. Near it is a bridge with four towers, which Kasim 
All tied across, after his defeat at Uda Nulla,, though he could 
have made a stand here, as it was fortified with cannon. 

Long ages must have elapsed since the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal washed the Rajmahal lulls,* and ever since that period 
the Bengal Delta has been gradually extending into the sea , not- 
vvitlislanding all the assertions of pilots and meiehants, the day 
may not be probably far distant when much of the trade of 


* Absuming Ellet’s calculationn, that tho MiBhissipi Delta took 45,000 years for 
its foiniation, the (i anodes must have taken fai more. 

IVadition and local examination shew according to Buchanan Hamilton 
III 15, that the Kosi foimeily flowed, far to the South East, via Tajpur 
and joined the Brahmaputra, — that the great lakes North and East from Malda, 
are ^'emains of the Kosi, united to the Mahanadi, and that on the junction of 
the Ganges and Kosi, the two opened the passage now called the Padma, and the 
old bed of the Bhagirathi from Suti to Nuddea, was deserted by the great nvei. 
This is in accordance with native tradition, which considers the Bhagirathi 
that flows down by Hugly as the true Ganges, — Captain Layard is of^ the same 
opinion, and so is Major Shorwill as the result of oliservatiou. At Tirtapur or 
J dhnavi, near the mouth of the Bhagirathi, is a famous place of pilgrimage, 
where, according to the myth, Kapil Muni swallowed the Ganges, and when 
Bhugiralhi recovered her, she was stolen by Sunkasur, who led her down the 
hanks of the Padma , with difficulty Bhagira* recalled the Goddess to the 
narrow Channel at Suti. Hamilton writes of th^s ‘ These legends 1 have no 
doubt owe their origin, to changes which have taken place in the course of the 
liver, and which are pro^bly of no very remote antiquity.* 
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C.'ileutta must be transferred to the Mutla, and the city of 
Palaces must submit to the freaks of the Ganges as Gaur 
has had to do. The Ganges forsook Gaur, and thus contributed 
to its decay, astheNile^s vaganes did to that of Memphis. The 
Delta uf the Mississipi which advances five miles in a century, is 
a warning to Calcutta. Similarly the deposit of the Po has 
conv(*rf,(»d cities, which at the bcgiiiuiiig of the Christian era 
were good seaports, into inland towns, now twenty miles away 
from the sea shore. 

In 18M a survey was made fora Ganges Canal between 
Bajmabal and Calcutta. Nothing has been done as yet ; but the 
railway will not supersede liver navigation for bulky articles, as 
has been shewn in England and America. In 1858, the subject 
was levivcd by Government, and Colonel Cotton made a feurvey 
on the assumption that not one-tenth of the present traffic could 
bear the expense of land cairiage, that a canal one hundred and 
twenty yards broad and three deep, would greatly reduce the cost, 
besides furnishing irrigation to six millions acres, and to Calcutta 
fresh water and water power. The Ganges^ discharge at B/ajmahal, 
at its lowest, is 6,000,000 cubic yards per hour. He proposed to 
erect at llajtnahal a stone weir aci OSS the Ganges, twelve or lif- 
teen feet above the summer level, with locks in it, to transmit 
the river traffic through Mursludabad, Kishnagur, Santipur. 
The current would be 1 1 mile an hour. 

Malda is connected with Rajmahal by a steamer which plies 
twice a day, between Rajmahal, and the Malda Ghat. Malda 
was famous last century, when those princely merchants, the 
Commercial Residents made it their abode, for providing the East 
India Company with silk and cotton. Malda is close to Gaur^ but 
of Gaur, owing to Moslem plundering little remains. Rajmahal, 
Malda aud Mursludabad have, for centuries, been supplied with 
building materials from it : now it is famous for its mosquitos 
and tigers. The best account of Gaur is by W. Creighton, who 
was employed as an Indigo Planter by C. Grant, from 1786 
to 1807, and has left a description of it, published in 1817, 
with eighteen views and a topographical map, "We insert a few 
memoranda of objects to be seen. Gaur, with its suburbs was nine- 
teen miles long, by one and a half broad. Its riyer embankments 
were thirty feet high undone hundred and fifty broad ; they had 
buildings on the top, were pierced by gateways forty loci 
high, opening on causeways paved with bricks. The Fort was 
one mile long, by half ynilc broad. The Sagur tank runs one 
jnile long by half a mile tSoad. The Soua Miisjid, lined with bhwjk 
marUe was one hundred and seventy feet long, by seventy -six broad, 
its four aisles covered by forty-four domes . — Fejoz ShaFs Tower, 
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ninoiy feet hi^li, and twonfcy-one in diameter erected tlirec cen- 
turies ago. — TJio Balhil gale^ forty-eight feet high, huilt A. D. 
ItOO. — 8/iah IliisaDt^s tomh^ the walls of which wtre cased with 
bricks, euiiously carved and beautifully glazed blue and white ; 
the best were removed for works in Fort William eighty or nineiy 
years ago. — The Pamtad Mosfiuei its walls were cased inside am I 
out with glazed bricks wrought iii different patterns, colored 
white, grcoii and blue, built A. D. 1175. — Kadam Rmal, built 
A. D. 1530, visited by pilgrims, to see the stone bearing the 
infuiression made by Muhainmed^s feet. It was brought from 
Mecca. 

Oaur, according to Dow, was the capital of Hengal B. C. 750. 
We should like to sec the data for this. It was more central 
for Beliar and Bengal than Calcutta is, being near the heads ot 
the rivers, which were then deeper than now. 

We find that between A. D. 751 and A. D. 7J^5, Gajanta ruled 
at Gaur which was an independent kingdom. lie was the last 
of Adisur’s dynasty, which was succeeded by the Pdi Rajas who 
ruled over Dmajpur, Kuch Behar, Kainauip, extending their 
empire to Orissa and the Vindya hills — they were Buddhists : 
their dynasty ceased A. D. 1010, with Malimnd of Gizmos inva- 
sion, who had first taken Kanaiij to which their donnniou ex- 
tended. A branch of those Ffils ruled over Gwalior. The Vaidya 
succeeded the iVil. Lakshmaii Sen, who ruled from A. D. 1077 
to A. D, nil, w'as a gicat conqueror; Nepal and Oude fell under 
him. One of his successors removed the seat of Government to 
Nuddea to he at a grcai-er distance from thii INIusalmaus, but 
ill A. 1). ISOO Nuddea was taken by llio Moslems. 

A little beyond Rajmahal we come to the frontiers of the land 
of Ba/iar, winch 2,300 years ago rose in revolt against the Brali- 
niiiiical priesthood and caste, and held for seven centuries the as- 
ctmdaiicy in India, until lire and sword wielded by Bralinians 
drove the Buddhists out; hut jierseeutioii did not extinguish 
them. Their proselytizing energy spread their system in Kabul, 
China, Burma, Ceylon, Mongolia, Tibet, and they have now the 
greatest number of followers of any religion on the face of the 
earth.* 


** Many scouig tlu‘ firm loot Hinduiam has taken in Bengal, fancy that Chns- 
liauity cannot be introduced ; but Ibo name Oaur svggc'st'^ to us, that the last 
Hindu dynasty that ruled m Gaur the PAI Kajas, weie Buddhists, and ITmdiusm 
was at such a low ehh, that Adisur King of Oaur, a Hindu bv religion, waa - 
obliged to import Hindu pi lests from Kanauj — the Brahmans of Bengal have 
only been six centuries settled m Bengal. 

The moslem rulers of Oaur were groat and powerful, hut there is little reeorft 
ded of them except their warb and the ficijuont changes of rulers through assossi* 
Mabch, 1801 . 
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The geological formation of the Rajmahal hills consists of 
Buccessivo layers of lava and basalt, with intercalated scdimentaiy 
deposits of sand and clay, and indurated ash, sandstone and 
shafe, full of vegetaWe remains of five or six successive depo- 
sits, with volcanic rocks intervening, the whole rests on detach- 
ed bases of the coal bearing rocks, and on gneiss, which arc seen 
along the Western scarp . along the Eabtern flats, near the hills, 
latcnte or ironstone is abundant as also conglomerates. The 
age of the groups appeal's to be the same with the oolitic forma- 
tion of Europe r trap of various stracture and mineral charac- 
ter is poured over those rocks, including both columnar basalt, 
clay stone, crystalline, trap and pumice. It is curious to see 
how the molten matter, coming in contact with the upper beds 
of the stratified rooks, luis indurated and vitrified them to an 
intense hardness. Aioportonthe Geology of these Hills will 
shortly be published by Professor Oldham. 

Not more memorable, last century, was Hounslow Heath 
for highwaymen or the Pentlaiid Hills for Rob Roy^s fol- 
lowers, than were tbc Northern fronts of the Rajmahal hills 
for the Paliari Robbers, who, descending from their moun- 
tain eyries plundered all defenceless travellers. Woe to the 
traveller whose boat had to lie to for a night near CoJgong 
last century. Wc have traces of the dread of this all along in the 
ranges of forts, which extended from Rajmalial to Bhagulpur. 
the latter place then received its name, from being a city of 
refuge from lull banditti. Sababganj had one of these forts ; 
near it many Bnddhist-Hindu images have been found. Tollia- 
gury was another, and it commanded the road to Rajmahal. 
Could wc, after the manner of Sir W. Scott, call up the past, 
those hills could tell of many raids between the hill chiefs and 
the Moslem or Hindu rulers of the plains, Rajmahal, Bhagulpur 
and Moiighyr, in conserpicnce, were made great military stations 
to serve as a check on them. On the fall of the Moslem power 
the chiefs made constant raids on the plains ; Captains Browns 
and Burke were employed for several years against them, hfit the 
allowance of a money grant, and mild m(»aiis effected, under Cleve- 
land's auspices, what the sword could not do ; he ruled that petty 
disputes were to he settled by themselves, but that parties convict- 

nation. They had little security for thoir lives or government. Pirs oi Saints ruled 
them, and they slicweil no quarter to Hindus conversion or expulsion was the 
rule. They had not the tolerant spirit of tlie Moyfuls, ami the people they had 
io deal with, Beiigralia, had no courage to lesist. The number of Pir-sthans or 
monuments of saints in Dinajpur, erected on the ruinss of Hindu temples shew 
their power. The Hindus in Bahir expelled the Buddhists, and the same measure 
was* meted to them again by the Moslem. 
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©J of capital crimes were to be punished by the English 
judges. 

The people on these hills, ' the Gaels of Asia’ dilfer from the 
Santals in race, manners, language and tradition, and neither eat 
nor intermarry with them . they live in their eyries on the 
hill fops. Their faces are oval, their noses seldom arched They 
are fond of drink, hut good humoured in their cups . at a parly 
one jierson helps all the rest to liquor, sis no man could roly on the 
moderation of his aiipetitcj their chief food is maize, and they 
worship a so-callcd god of that ])hint : they eat beef and 
drink beer, which other tribes do not. Their Government is 
patriarchal. Every family has some land, which is the property 
of the cultivators. 

Eor ages they were untamed" thieves and murderers, engaged 
in forays on the plains ; while the Musalman Zemindars in re- 
prisal shot them as dogs. GJeveland on becoming Collector of 
Bhagulpur, in 1 7 7 9, adoi)tcd a policy of conciliation . he forbad the 
Zemindars, who were often the aggressors to attack them ; he 
employed them in a militia corps,* * * § established bazars among 
them foi the sale of the honey, wax, and hides which their hills pro- 
-duced , he gave them tax-free lands to cultivate wheat and barley 
on; he made sh(^ting excursions with them into the lulls, 
feasted their families, and pensioned the chiefs.f — Sons of the hill- 
*neu are iniw being educated at the Church mission sidiool Bhagul- 
])ur; they generally become Sax>ahis.i The Hill men, like the 
Jled men, however arc gradually lading away — not licfore (ho 
White mail, but before the Santal, whose superior industry has 
not only reclaimed the jdains, but is also enabling him to creep 
up the hills. 

Through the liberality of Government we have obtained 
access to all the M.S. correspondence extant between Cleveland 
and the authorities particularly Warren Hastings, who fully 
sympathised with Cleveland’s views. The first letter from 
Cleveland to Warren Hastings§ is dated Bhagulpur, November 


* In Cloveland’B time the coips amounted to 1,300, and were armed with the 
how and an ow for a time their native commandant was one Jowral, the Ilob 
ll(),Y of the hills, and he proved most active against his fellow-countrymen. 

■f Of the hills, while jSantals occupy the valleys. 

j On Cleveland’s death, all his plans for teaching simple manufactures, provi- 
<ling them with implements of husbandry and seeds, were dropped. Colonel 
Shaw tooV some interest in them m 1787. Lord Hastings, too, while on a visit 
hero, oideiod ilirom implements of husbandry and potato seed, but his orders 
wore neglected. 

§ W. Hastings was the first European in Bengal who conciliated natives 
by his interest in their studies and patronage of tlicir literature j he urged 
Wilkius to bring out Bengali types in 1778, when the latter became at one 
■ttivl the same time metallurgist, engraver, founder, printer* 
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1779, in which month ho was appointed Collector on 
a salary of 150 Rupees raonilily. He says Hhc success which 
^ has hitherto attended my endeavors to regulate the IIill 
^ Chokeybundey, and the moans 1 have used to bring down 
' the hill chiels, have succeeded as mucli beyond my own 
' cx])Cctations, as the good elfects already experienced from 

* them have equally astonished, and satisfied the minds of 
^ the lo’v count ly inhabitants. The Gants and Chokeys of 
^ the Northern Range of Hills extending from Sacragully 
' to Shahabad are now cntinsly completed. The AVestorn 
' Range from Sliahabad to within two coss of Jumiiee is also 
' settled very much to my satisfaction ; and I shall complete the 
^ remainder of this Range to the southward, at the back of Sul- 
' tanabad and running down close upon ^tlic Beerlihoom Bonn- 
' dary, being by much the most troublesome and uncivilized 
' part of the whole country, as soon as I can, prevail on the 
^ hill chiefs and Gaut walls to come in and submit to me.^ lie 
mentions his agreement with the plan proposed by the hill 
chiefs, at a feast given to them bj^ him at Rajmahal in April 1779, 
viz. of having the whole langc of hills under one authority 
and system. He remarks on tins, ' unless the whole range of 
' lulls arc put under oru' Jiuthoiity, and tne same system of 
' governing them adopted throughout, all the pains I am taking 
' to put them in my own district on a projier footing, (parti- 
' cularly those to the southward of the Eastern aud Western 

* Ranges, the one joiuing with Ammar and the other running 

* close upon the back of Sultiinabad,) wdl be m vain, as 1 am 

* mysell‘ thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of the 
' hills may in ii shoit time be induced to submit. As a proof 

* of which, witiun these nine months, 1 have had the most flat- 

* tering experience ol the good cHbets to be expected from the 
^ system I have adopted, no less than forty-seven hill chiefs and 
' all their adlKTcnts having voluntarily submitted to me and 

* taken an oath of allegiance to Government clunng that time, 

* and 1 make no doubt, if the same system continues to be adopted, 

* there is not a chief in that vast extent of country who will not 
^ gladly renounce his hitherto precarious and desjieratc way of life, 

* for the ease and comfoi*ts he will enjoy, in being obedient to, 
^ and under the jnotection of a mUd and regular Government. 

* They have never yet been fairly put to the test how far their 
' dispositions may incline them to be upon good terms with us. 
' We have till lately considered them as enemies, and they have 

* been treated accordingly. It is but consonant with our own prin- 

* ciplcs of Justice and Humanity, to use every means in our power to 
‘ avoid a state of warfare ; why should they be denied to tins 
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^ unfortunate people ^ I must do those who have snl)mitted the 
' justice to say — and I call all the inliabitants of this country in 
^ jj^eueral to witness, that the hill people have not, lor many years 
^ been so quiet as they have been for these last eijyht or nine 
' months, except, as 1 before mentioned, near the boundary of 
^ Aminar/ 

In March Mr. Cleveland wi'ites to Warren Ilastinji^s that Riip- 
naraiii is so on tlie watch, that there is little chance of taking him ; 
and recommends the withdrawing three companies of so])oyh from 
Chandan toCliukyoa, the J angel terry being perfectly quiet, except- 
ing S ill taiiabad, where Morar Sing of Jummi was roving about 
witli several armed followers, though he had seven eighths of the 
nwcuiie of Jummi allotted to him for ketqiing up chokeys near the 
lulls, for the good government of which he was considered resjion- 
sible Mr (Meveland wishes his Tiluk to be resumed, and ^ to 
^ re-establish the chokeys in the same manner as has been adopted 
‘ in the other distiacts, by loans fiom Government without interest, 
^ the rc[)ayment of wIikjIi will he sullicicnlly secured on the 
^ resumption of the Talook.^ 

In a letter, dated April 21st 17S0, from Sikiignlly, Mr. Cleve- 
land states the whole of his plans about the hill ]>cople; we give 
them m extenso as a precious Instorieal document . — 

‘ Tldvinj? foi some days past bmi employed in leceivinpf visit-s fioin the 
lull chielrt, in llie ht^veiaircrguimalis undei luy authoniv, and having feasted 
iliein and given iliein the usual pieseiits suitable to then rank, it is ivith siii- 
gnhu ])leasure f have the honoi to m^qiiaint the Doaid, that then behaviour, 
pioposdls to me, and tluai ready compliance with some 1 made to them 
in letnin, have given me the gieatest satisfiction, and I llattiT niyselt wiU 
ec|ually ensure yoiu' approbation 

‘ These ])eoi)le in general, arc now become so sensible of the advantages to 
he clevive<l Ironi a linn attjujhnieiii and suhiuission to (Government, that many 
of tliein have noi) seruplod to declare, they would Jor ever i enounce all un- 
lawful practices of lobbeiy, minders, and devastations, it (Govtiniuent would 
i>oini out and socnie to them the means of suhsistanee, the want of which 
lias fieiiucntly obliged them to commit acts, they seem to have some idea, are 
not only im])ropei biit inhuman This naturally led into a proposal which 1 
have lon^ had m meditation, and is grounded on the following principles. 
Tlie inhabitants of the hills have in fact no pioporty, a leere subsistence is 
all they seem to requirfe, to obtain which the means appear as a secondary con- 
sideiatiou The first question that occuis therefore is, whether it is for iho 
inteicsl of Govemment to supply the means of suh.sisfcence foi a certain tune, 
oi to suUei the inhabitants of the hills to commit devastations on tlie ( oiintry, 
as they have done for many years past Certainly the former ^ For although 
iho losses, which Govemment has expencnced in its receipts of revenue on 
this account, have in fact boon infling, owing to the iigid obseivanee of the 
engagements entered into with the Zemindiu’s and Farmers, yet lire snlTerings 
of tlio low country inhabitants diiniig tlie hill insuirections arc not to bo 
described. To make friends therefou* with the hill chiefs is with all due sub- 
^ raibbion an object woilby the attention of Uovemmeut. In the momoiy of the 
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oldest inhabitants they never expressed themselves so earnestly for an accom- 
modation as at })resont. 

‘ The disbursement, and of course the circulation of money in the hills by 
Government, appears to mo the most likely bait to ensuic the attacbment of 
the chiefs, and at the same time nothiufj will be so conducive to the civilization 
of the inhahitants as to employ a niimbet of them in our service 

' On those pTiiiciples 1 have taken the libeity to make the following pro- 
posals, which the hill people have eheerfiilJy agreed to, jiioyided they meet 
with your appiohatiou 1st, that each Maivj<yui chief estimated at about 
lour hundieil, shall luinish one oi iiioie men as may bo lequircd, to he incoi- 
porated into coips of ai ''hers 2nd That a chief shall ho appointed to every 
iifty men, and shall bo accountable Ibi the good behaviour of their lespcctive 
divisions 111 the corps. 3rd That the corps foi the present shall act imme- 
diai<»ly under tlie orileis of the Collector of J^oglipore, and to be employed in 
his districts only 4.th That the enemies of (Tov^riiment aie to he consider- 
ed as enemies by the lull ])eople, and that it sliall he expicssly and jiaiiicu- 
laily the duly of the corps to hi mg all lefractoiy hill chiefs and gauiwalLs 
to terms, oi to exjiel them from then country, and ti eat them as cneinies 
wherevci they may be found 5ih Thai each lull chief commanding a divi- 
sion in the coijis shall have an allowance of 5 is, pei mensem, the (om- 
mon people 3 is ; and eflectually to secure the Manjeys or chiefs of the 
seveial hills, in a him atlachiuent to Govemnient, each chief siip])lyjiig a 
common man Ibi the corjis, shall it‘cc‘ivc a monthly allowance of 2 is subject 
liowev'er to such lestrictions as may be thought ii<Hi<*ssaiv in case oi imsbeha- 
vionr. (Jth That each man in tlu‘ coriis shall have 2 tuibans, 2 cummei bunds 
2 shirts, 2 pairs of junghcas and a pui pet jacket annually ^ 

‘ Tht‘ two latter proposals, T have not yet made, having infoimed the chiefs 
in geneial terms only, that ifiLhe plan meets with youi appiobation, they 
shall have no reason to corn]jlain of tneir allowances 

'I now take the liberty of proposing that one man be immediately enter - 
lamed from each hill, and a chief appomtc*d by themselves for the present to 
every fifty men 

The expense at this rate will be nearly as follows, agiecably to the 5ih and 
Cth ai tides of my pioposal — 

8 Chiefs commanding divisoiis in the corps, @ 5 Rs. dO 

4(i0 Coimnon Hill people, « „ 1 

4X)0 duels (not m the coips) supplying the above, „ 2 „ 800 


per mensem 2,040 

12 


24480 

10 Turbans &c annujilly, agreeable to the 6th article, 7 
for the Chiefs in the coips, @ 10 lls, ) 

800 ditto for common people, „ 6 „ 4800 


Total annual j^xpense 20,440 

The cloth for jackets to be supplied from the Company’s warehouse in 
Calcutta 

‘ I confess gentlemen, the sum of Rupees 29,440 annually, appears to be 
an enormous disbursement, where no apparent advantage to the llorfble 
Company's Revenue, is likely to be immediately derived from it. The object, 
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however, will, I flatter myself, appear to you in a more extensive lipfht, 
and when you consider the comfoi*t you will, in all human ]>rol).il)ility, 
admmi&tei to a race of people liitheito littlo better than Srivages, who will 
ill a com so of time, become useful membeis to the community in the veiy 
heart of your dominions, those,— aud the confidence which the inhabitautV 
of the ad]ticeut countries will have in their village and lieicditary posses' 
sions, no longer apprehensive of continued devastation and murdeis— will 
T trust be at least sufhcient inducement Ibi you to give my pioposal a 
due con SI delation And any alterations and exceptions, ivlnch in yoxiv 
wisdom you may think fit to make, will, I have not the Ic.mt douht, ho 
cheerfullj'* siibaciibcd to by the hill chiefs. Tlie expense however as tlio 
inhabitants become civilized, may in a great measure bo suspended, as they 
will no doubt find the same means of supporting themselves, that people 
of tlie same class, have done in othei conntriob by emigiation or piopei 
attention to the cultivation of then own lands * 

In order to com])ly witli W. Hastings' order to ajiprehend 
Eiipnaiam l)as^ the Zemindar of Chanderry, who was attacking 
the Bhagulimr and Gurmckpur Pergunnahs, Captain Browne gave 
him three light companies of Sepoys for the purpose. Two years 
hefore the J luigleterry was placed under thcColleetorate of Bhagul- 
pur, and Mr. Cleveland dwells on the importance o(‘ that measure. 

‘ The services for which a military force could haveheeu reipiired 
^ here, when the Jiingleteny was under Captain Browne, mustm 
^ a great measure liavc arisen from disturbaii(*es in those j)istricts, 

^ and he was then certainly the best judge, what was necessary 
^ to he done to secure the country from degradation. But now 
^ the case is very different, the whole is under my authority, and 
^ unless I have the immediate knowledge and direction of every 
^ military operation as well as civil transaction, 1 cannot ]nirsue, 
* with any degree of confidence, or spirits, such jilansas may to 
‘ me appear necessary to be adopted, lest I should lie count eracted 
^ therein by any dilfcrent process, which in Captain Browne's 
' opinion might be more advisable for the public good.' llupnaram 
kept himself closely concealed in Tun Port Birbhum* Jungle- 
terry. Cleveland deprecates any general attack on these grounds. 
^ We have already had sullicieiit experience of our incapacity 
^ to trace these people through their jungles, with any ])ro- 
^ bability of success against their persons. Their countiy may 
^ he destroyed it is true, but whilst we are employed in do- 
^ ing this, and hnntiVig one party from place to place, anotlier is 
^ at the same time taking ample revenge by plundering and sel- 
^ ting fire to the villages, in the more civilized and cultivated parts 
^ of the country. I w^luse my endeavours to put the country on 
^ such a footing as will make it for the advantage of the chiefs 


* It held out against Capt. Brooke in 1773 a long tune until cannon were 
brought against it. 
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* and {^autwalls to (continue obedient, and jiropcrly adocLod to our 
^ Govcrninenl,, Orders were sent to the llirblium llaja about it/ 

The Board of Revenue la Aujj^ist 17H0, sanctioned allowiinees 
of 550 Its. montlily, as an ene<>uraf>*emont for the future ^‘ood 
behaviour of the chiefs, tliey beinjjp Ixnind under penalty of a sus- 
pension of their allowances, to be accountable for the good order, 
and inanfigenient of their lespecdive districts. 

In Sojdemhcr 1780, Mr Cleveland writes from Moiighyr, ^the 
' chwiU oi* the Northern hills‘agi*eed, but those to the Soutliward, 
^ whose lulls he contiguous to the Pergunnahs of Ammarand Sul- 
' tanabad, absolutely refused to accept any allowances, on the terms 
^ prescrdied, alleging as a reason, that they could not be answera- 
^ ble for the conduct of their neighbours, and as they had often 
^ since the coinmencemoiit of my arrangements, given proofs ol' 
^ their refractory disjiositions, without expressing the smallest 
' mclmatiou to siuTender themselves to Government, they 
^ would now become every day more incensed against ray divi- 
^ sion, and would plunder and destroy the villages in it, i\nlh 
' re-doubled fury , their motives for this, I understand would be 
^ to compel tbc chiefs under my authority to renounce their 
^ allegiance, which they might easily he induced to do, rather 
^ than become accountable tor disturbances, which it would not 
^ he in my power to assist them m preventing, and as they have 
' an idea that as long as any part of my division remains un- 
^ settled, chastisement would be entirely suspended, or e<jiiall\' 
^ divided, whereas if otherwise, the whole blame would fall 
‘ inevitably on them in case of disturbaii(*es, they coniieive that 
' a persevering refractory conduct, would have the end desired. 
^ For these reasons tlur chiefs in question decline to accejd the 
^ allowances, unless similar arrangements take place in Aminar 
^ and Sultanaliad, and the chiefs and deimties there are bound 
^ by the same penalties, to be answerable for the good order 
^ and management oi* tlnnr respective districts.^ 

Mr. Cleveland’s remedy was to annex the Pergunnahs of Am- 
mar and Sultaiiabad to his authority . he adds; ^ I have been fur- 
' ther induced to say thus much tin the subject, in consequenec of the 
' very flattering approbation, my plans, in general, had the honor 
' to meet with from Lieutenant General Sir JiyTe Coote, K B. 
^ in eeveial conversations I had with him on his way, both up 
' and down the eouuiiy. And my jiroposal for raising a eorjw 
^ of archers, as represented in my address of 21st A]inl, was par- 
^ ticularly approved of by him. 1 have taken the Ubiety ol‘ 
^ recalling your attention to this cmamistance also, being jier- 
^ suaded of the good olleets, it will have m bringing the hill 
^ mhabitants to a speedy slate of cuilizalion, ad<l to which the 
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' ^roat service they may be of in Militaiy operations^ at a future 
‘ |)(*ri()d.' In February J7S1, he writes from Suita iiabad of luiviiif*^ 
imlisted the hill men, and ^so well pleased are the Mountaineers 
‘ in ^yeneral with the service proffered to them, that mj' only 
' dillieulty now, is to frame excuses for not enterlaininj^ more 
^ than the pres(Tibed number. ' I shall do myself the honor of 
' laying a full account of my proeecdinp^s and ni'^oeiations before 
‘ you, as soon as I can possibly collect them i.op;‘ether. In the 
‘ mean time 1 have the satisfaction to observe, that my succi^ss 
‘ has exceeded my most sanguine expectations 1 Hatter myself 
^ theie will not ajj^ain he any cause of complaint fiom tlie people 
^ ol the low country, on account of msiirrections or depred.itvons 
' mF the Mountaineers, as lon^ as a proper attention is paid to 
‘ the regulations which have been lately adojitcd.’ He wished 
lleelpiittali near ISultanabad, to be annexed. 

In December 17Sa, Mr. Cleveland writes from Bhagul]mr to 
Waiien Ilastnij^s, that Rupnaram is considerably in ai rears of 
th(‘ trihule of liis Gatwali of Chandoory held by a Mocurydeeu 
oi the Board since 1777. Mr. Cleveland meiilions that lliipiiaiaiii 
liMce jiaid his respects to him, when in the distrust near Cliau- 
doory, but was attended by near 500 Matchlock men ; and that 
be had a loii^ conversation with him, at Junudah, in which lie 
assured him Ins past offences were forj^ivcn, ‘havinj^, as 1 
^ then thou^'ht, fifiven him confidence that his former miscjonduct 
‘ was forgotten that it might never more be a source of uncasi- 
^ ness to him. It was my wish to have introduced him to the 
^ llon’ble Governor General, on his way down the country, as 1 
^ had not a doubt but llupnarain would be tlattered, in having 
^ the op])oitunity of paying his respects, to the fiist member of 
^ Govei-nnieut, and that he would certainly be impressed with 
^ assurances made to him by such high authority, which it was 
' my intention to have requested of the Governor General, 

* as a confirmation of all I had said. But in this, however, 

* I was disappointed. Rupnaram never came to Boglqiore. 
^ On my second interview with him, in February last, at 
' Durrampore, I represented the impropriety of Ins coming to mo, 
' with such a train of people, ujion which he made an apology, dis- 
^ missed them all excejit a few attendants, and afterwards remained 
^ in my camp four or five days. But this was in his own dis- 
' tnct, and I soon found out that his people were within call at 
‘ the shortest notice. In short whether Rupnaram Das, is under 
^ apprehensions of being seized for his former misdeeds, if he 
^ comes to Boglipore, or whether he piques himself on never at- 
' tending at the Sudder Cutcherry of the district, as all other 
' Zemindars and Gautwals do, at least once a year, I cannot pre- 

Mabcji, 18G1, T 
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^ lend to say, but 1 iiTisl, jyentlemen, at all events, you will see 
' the necessity of takinp^ some decisive measures, either to bnnj* 

^ him to reason or to disposses him of his (xautwally alto^^e- 

* iher * * * I have only to add on this sii])ject, that unless 
‘ llupnarain Das is brou^yhttoa proper sense of his duty, or made 

* an example of, the several arrangenfents whicdi 1 have hitherto 
‘ earned un, with so much success, in the Hills, will l>e materially 
' affected. And as 1 now consider my own credit a*s much at 
' stake as the interest of this Government, to accomplish the entire 
^ siil)jcction and civilization of the Junji^leterry and Hill in- 
‘ hahitaiits in j^enoral, I (latter myself you will do me the honoi 
‘ to repose such conlidcuce m me, as to believe, I neither 
‘ recommend nor desire any measures to be adopted, which 1 
‘ am not fully convinced will accelerate the aceoraphshmeiit. 
^ of the object in view/ llupnaraiii in the end complied with 
Mr. Clevclaiurs orders. 

In February 17S3 Mr. Cleveland wriU's, showin«y tlio benefits 
resulting from employing the Hill rangers, whom he used as tlie 
Russians do the Coss.icks. — ^ Some of the llill Chiefs dependant 
‘ on the Sultanahad Zemindar, having lately committed some dis- 
^ turhancesinltadshai, and having plundered some villages iii that 
^ distrust, of about 1(H) head of cattle, I was under the necessity 
‘ of detaching four companies, from the corjis of Hill Archers 
‘ and fifty Milhtia Sepoys, under the command of Jourah, com- 

* mandant, about fifteen days ago, to apjirehend the Chiefs con- 

* cevned iii this revolt. It is with much satisfaction I have tho 
' honour to inform you that the commandant has laid hold of all 
‘ the pco])le, I sent him after, and is now on his return to 
‘ Hoglipore with the deta(*hment and prisoners, the latter of 

* whom will be regularly tried, as soon as I can assemble the 

* llill people for that purpose. 

^ Having strong suspicions that the Hill Chiefs have been in- 
' stigated to this revolt hy the Ranny Sirhisseny, the Zemindar 

* of Sultanabad, I have thought it necessary to bring the Ranny 
‘ and her Diian to this place, where they are under restraint. 
^ The result of the trial I shall do myself the honor to inform you 

* of ; and if in the course of it, any thing be proved against the 

* Ranny, I am of opinion, it will be necessary to iiilUct some 
' exemplary punishment upon lier, to prevent any thing of the 

* kind in future. * * * Since the establishment of the corps of 

* Hill Archers, this is the third time I have had occasion to cm- 
^ ploy them against their brethren. And as they have always 
^ succeeded in the business, they have been sent upon, I flatter 
' myself the Honorable Board will not only be convinced of the 
' utility, and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
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^ confidence in the system, which 1 have ado])ted lor iJic 

maiiapfcment of this wild and extensive country. 

* As Jourah Commandant was the first inhabitant of the hills 
^ who enteied into the service ofGovernment, an<lhehasunilblTn- 
' ly conducted himsell* with propncty, and very much to my .satis- 
^ faction, 1 shall be happy ff it meets with the Honorable Boai dV 
' concurrence to honor him witli some reward us a mark of then 

* approbation. In a pecuniary way, an addition of 10 lla. per 

* mensem to his pay of 20 will make his income handsome, and 

* no doubt he satisfactory to him, as an honorable reward for his 
^ services and attachment. 1 take the lil>erty of rciiuestin^ your 
^ peimission, to ^ive a jaohire of about 100 he^as of laud to 

* tlie first son lie has liorn in the Hill Archer's caiitonineiit; 

‘ I recommend the ,iJi^*hire beinjoj fi^iven to Ins son, l>i‘cause J 
^ think it will be the most agreeable way of rcwanliujj Inm ; and 
^ tlieic IS little doubt of his havin<]f one, as he has no less than 
‘ four wives, two of whom aie now at this ])lacc pregnant and 
‘ will both he in within the next two months.’ 

In March 17 S3 in a letter from IJhagiilimr Mr. Cleveland 
gives an account of lus plan tor trying olfeiiccs by the hill chiefs 
themselves. 


‘ 1 had th(‘ lioiioi to inform you in m^ iiddiess of thr 1 1th ultimo, ihat Iho 
deiachmert which I laid stmt into the hills a^nnist some refiactoiy iliads wds 
then on its letuin with scveial piwoneiM 1 have now to m quaint you that 
an assembly ol th<5 hill chiefs was held line fioni the 2Htli ultimo, to the 
1st instant when 17 pnsoiicis were biou«hi before them for tiiul, viz 


Ifcoopal Alan^ery of Kiles Hill 
Chuniial Dm way of ditto 

Sinfjhii , , of ditto 

Hundial Manj^oy of Duwory 

J)uii(» . of Daldully 

Dulio of ditto 


Rinj»ha Mangey of llushea 

Puity ,, of Chowdar 

Mmigui ol ditto ... . 


Lutchoo Mangey of Nidgir 
Dermal Mangey of Juniiiey 
Hnslval Mangey of J)unm»arKhoid 

Oiinshcy of Chowdar 

lludderieal of Buskia ... 


of Ohowdtii 


Chill gi‘d with sundry Tobbeiitii^ 
and lebclhon, being taken pn- 
sonois 111 arms against the corps 
of Hill Aichcrs. 


The first a Jemadai and the 
two latter Sopoyh in the coips of 
••Hill Aieheis, chaiged with ,i 
robbery in lliidsluii wlicn on lea\ e 
J of absence. 


Charged with sundry lobbeues 
"in Liadshai. 


Ohnrged wilh employing hm 
people in sundiy robberies, and 
ioi seveial atU of ichollion. 


Cawn Mangey 
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llial . ... of Do wo ■) Charged with a robbery in 

Pundoo of dittto j Radshai, * 

of whom the 8 following weie found guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge, and were oidered to bo hanged, viz Roopal, Chumral Duiwiiy, 
Bundial, Smgha, Dermal, Buskal, Ganshey and Cawn. 

* The remainder of the prisoners were or^red to bo kept in confinement, 
until they could give me sufficient becuiity for their future good behaviour. 

*I have aceoidingly approved the proceedings of the assembly, and except 
Chumral Durway, whom 1 have judged it necessary to retain for the pie- 
sent, the prisoners ordered to be hanged wet e executed this moiningm the 
presence of the corps of Hill Aichcis, the chiefs and seveial thousand inhabi- 
tants of the hills. 

‘ I have the pleasure to infomuthe Honorable Board, that this assembly was 
held and conducted with uncommon solemnity, and 1 have tlie satisfaction to 
observe thioughout the whole of their proceedings that stiict justice was done 
to evciy ])ri8oncr without the bmall(*st partiality, for or against any of them 

During the course of the trials several of the piisoners alleged in flien 
defence, that they" hod been instigated to commit robberies by the Hanny 
SerbiHseiiy the zemindar of Sultanahad , hut the Ranny who was brought 
befoie tlie abscmlily in a covered Dooly denied the charges, and the pnsoiu'is 
had nothing fuithei to allege against her, tlian that they had been informed 
by Foosal, Dei mal and Tekol, three other Mangeys, that the Ranny had sent 
them tlic usual allowance of piovisioiis on such oceasiou, andoideis to plundei 
by two of her agents, Cunem Muudal and JNeimali, both inhabitants of 
Sultanahad , also that Cuireem Mundal had received from Poosal, twelve 
buffiiloos being the Baimy’s bhaie of the pluudei. 

The charges at present exhibited agamst the Ranny are ceitainly not suffi- 
ciently proved to proceed agamst her As I have a btioiig suspieion howev er 
that they aie founded on truth, 1 have summoned Cuireem Muuilal, Nerinah 
and the aforc-meiitioued Mangeys all of whom shall be stiictly examined, 
and 1 will thou do myself the honor to lay before you their scveuil deposil ions. 
Lohanny Sing and daboo Roy two inliabitants of Cooheipei tub m Jiadsliai, 
have also been accused by some of the piisoners as the instigatois to their lob- 
heiiOH, and of liaviiig leeeived a portion ol the plunder, all winch I have too 
much reason to believe, from thi* geneial bad character of the men, and fiom 
some ciieumstances of Loliauny Sing’s conduct, which I had occasion to le- 
presont in duly last to the Committee 1 have theiefoie taken upon me to 
send people to endeavour to apprehend those men, as I am convinced tliey 
would pay no attention to a legular summons. I thought it necessary to 
reprove Crhumial Dm way us he acknowledges to have had a kmd of iiartnei- 
ship with Lohanny Sing, in scvoial lohboriesfoi many years past, and ho 
pnmiisos to prove all lie had advanced. 

'1 flatter myself my proceedings on this occasion will he honoied with your 
ajifirohation.' 

In a letter from Rajmahal, March 1783, Mr. Cleveland writes 
about the implication of Ranny Sarhaearri Sing, m several rob- 
l)eriea. He statp ‘ 1st, Tliat Curreem Mundal, with hw servant 
‘Nermah, went inlothc hills in the month of Sarvon last with a 
‘ large quantity of nee, salt and tohauco which he distributed to 
' P(Mwali and other Mangeys, for cattle they were to plunder fiom 
‘ the Beerbhoom vdl^ges, and to give in cichango, telling them at 
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nhe same time that the grain, &c. was the property of the Sircar 
' (meaning the Kanny) and that the Mangey s would ho cxculpat- 
^ ed should any notice be hereafter taken of their conduct. 2iid 
^ That Poosah Mangey accordingly plundered the village of Run- 
^ gong in Beerbhoom, of 30 bulKiloes, and about ten days after he 
' had received the gram, &*. lie delivered tlic buffaloes to Curreem 
' Mundal on his own accomit, and 3 more into his charge to be 
^ conveyed to the Ranny, as her share of the plunder. 2nd That 

* Poosah Mangey sold the remaining IG Buffaloes, to difR'rcnt 
' Ryots in Sultuinabad. 4tli That Curreem Mundiil conveyed the 
^ 3 Buffaloes alVnesaid to the Ranny, that she expressed gioat dis- 
' satisfaction on the occasion, and would not receive them, in con- 
^sel|llcncc of which they were ordered to be returned; but Poosah 
^ Mangey denies ever having received them back again. Although 

cannot ascertain that Ranny did actually return her proportion 
^ of plunder, yet from the iirevarication of the evidence and the 
‘ Ranny’s own account of the transaiition, 1 have strong reasons 
Mbr helicvuigshewas more deeply coneeraed iii the business than 
‘ really appeals. Admitting, however, that the Ranny did not 
^ rciioive the cattle, nor was in any resjiect eonceriied in Curreem 
^ MuiidaRs transactions with the lull peojile, it was c(*rtainly her 
‘duly as /.emi Ildar of the Purgunnah, to have informed me of any 
^ particular circumstance relative thereto, that Poosah Mangiy, 
^and (Curreem Muntlal might have been called to an account for 
^ tlieir behaviour. The Ranny, however, never once addressed mo 
^ on this subject. I think therefore she is highly culpable, and 
^ as her conduct renders her on every account a jiropcr (>l)jec>f^ for 
^ an example, which is become absolutely necessary, to put a stop 
^to the Ooiiiuvance hitherto carried on by the zemindars of one 
^district, at the depredation of the hill people on tlie inliabitaiits 
S)f their neighbours, I take the liberty of submitting to the 
^ Board's consideration the good effects tliat may be expected from 
^ dispossessing the Ranny of her zemindary, a measure 1 am iii- 
' dueed to recommend in the strongest manner, from a conviction 

* of the necessity of it. As the Ranny has licirs or near relations, 

‘ the person whom the Honorable Board may think proper to aj)- 
^ point her successor, sliould be obliged to give her such a main- 
tenance as may be judged proper during her life time. And in 
‘ order to destroy effectually any influence the Ranny might retain 
^ in the Purgunnah or lulls notwithstanding her disjiossession, I 
^ recommend that she should not be allowed to reside in or near 
‘ Sullaiiabad on any account whatever. Curreem Mundal and 
‘ Ncrm^di 1 have delivered over for trial to the Phousdary court.* 
lie makes one very important remark showing that the hill 
p'^ople were tempf«ed often to plunder Jlie low country people, ^ 
^ that until some of the inhafiitanlb of the low country, who 
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^ carry on the illicit and destnictive traffic with the hill peoi»le, 
‘ are ina<le severe examples of, it will avail little to punish the 

* hill people for plundenn^, as they are generally employed in 
^ this service by the Gaiitwalls and Zemindary officers^ who fnghteu 
^ them into a compliance by threatening to expose the whole of 
^ their former conduct. In short. Gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
' that it has hitherto been almost a general custom with the low 

* country inhabitants of Sultanabad, Radshai and Beerbhoom to 
^ emj)loy the hill people in jilundering each other^s villages. And 

* almost every man has been so deeply concerned, that even the 

* suHerers have been afraid to complain, lest their inu[iiitous prac- 
^ tices should be brought to light.' In July of the same year Mr. 
Clev(*land represents, that he could do nothing with llujmarain, 
who aimed at independence Mr. Cleveland wntes in the last 
of his letters that we have, July 29, ITSJJ, that he must be re- 
moved fioin the country, as his father Jugarnatli had retpured 
2,000 troops to be brought against him. 

Such is all vve have extant of the career of a man, who, in epic 
days, would have been exalted from a hero to an object of worship. 

We now bring our article to a close, and tiTist // k //^ we have 
shewn that not a little interest belongs to Jiajmahal and its hist o- 
lical associations.* We give as a specimen of the Rajmahal hill 
language, a translation of the Lord's Prayer. 

O mergh no doku Aba niiiki namitb pak menan detli ninki 
lajcth barandeth iiinki maretli merghno mciiitli acliovelii ([e([luo 
bon menandetli inti lajien erne qa^ auro jesa em em bahaiio 
elurin map nanim achovelu nin enki elen ma]) nana auro emeu 
takyoma pare dagrahante haekatra mdram ki mnki rajeth barcth 
auro simajarethjugek behith. Amin. 

* W ith reftTcnec to several remarks made in the above article as to the coiuluct 
of Kttro]»eaiis tcmnrds the natives, we quote with pleasure a few ImcM from the 
‘ Friend of India/ May 2ud 1861, (pap^e 483). 

‘ The mil luns foi nearly 200 miles through the Sonthal Pergunniis, llhanful- 
^porc and Moii^hyi, and the nnmher of Europeans employed on that length has 

* varied from one to tin ee hundred , but, during the inist five years, not more 
‘ than four serious oases occurred, between Christian officers of the rail on 
‘ one side and natives, in or out of their employ, on the other. One of these 

* oases was a lioinioide in which the offender was acquitted in the Supreme Court ; 
<and two wexe cases of assault, both committed by the same individual, not an 

* Enf^lishman. Mr. Y'ulo says — ** I never heard of a charge against the higher 
‘ ** officers of the rail, and it is wonderful, I think, that there was so few against 
‘ “ those in subordinate positions, who were often fresh from home and located far 

* ** from control I exclude petty cases of all kinds, and maltreatment of native 
‘ ** by native, but oven those were anything but nnmeious As to money matters 
‘ “ the natives seldom complained, and seldom indeed had cause to do so. If 

* “ they wore not treated with justice and kindness, do you think they would 

‘ “ swaim to the rail as they do ?” And yet, with these facts before them, there 
' IS a large class of officials ^ind missionaries who would exclude the educaiod 
‘ European from India lost the native be oppressed,* Ep. Cal. Rev 
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SCHEME FOE THE AMALGAMATION 


Airi'. VI — Scheme for the Amalgamation of the Indian and 
British Armies, Home News, January 26tk, 1861. 

A GREAT event in the history of our country is, while we write, 
on the eve of accomplishment. Whilst these lines flow from 
our pen, the scheme resolved on, after so many months of discussion 
and eonsideiation, by the collective wisdom of three great offices of 
state, the Horse Guards, the India Office and the Executive 
Government of India, is receiving at the hands of a specially 
appointed Commission, that final manipulation which is to flt it 
for its appearance in the pages of the Calcutta Gazette. To 
give due solemnity to an occasion big with the fate of many 
thousands of British Officers, and which is to witness the 
obsequies of an Army, and its resurrection under a totally new 
organization, the Commander-in-chief has been summoned from 
TJmballa, and is now present to render the Governor General the 
invaluable aid of his experience and judgment. A few days more, 
and the hopes and fcais of four long years will be cleared up ' 

In sober earnest it is a great event we are witnessing, and 
a spectacle at once grand and touching ^ We are witnessing the 
extinction of an aimy which has existed for more than one 
hundred years, amidst all the vicissitudes attending the acquisi- 
tion of a raiglity Empire; — which has emblazoned upon its 
banners the emblems of a hundred battles, and the officers of 
which have, by their ability, no less in the cabinet than in the 
field, contributed, in an eminent degree, to build up the reputa- 
tion which England enjoys in the public opinion of the world. 
But though in some sense the process now awaiting the Indian 
Army is that of extinction, the word hardly conveys a true appre- 
ciation of the reality. It would be perhaps nearer the maik to 
compare the impending dissolution of the Indian Army with the 
case of the titled heiress whose wealth and titles merge, and are 
lost sight of, ID the higher honour, and greater wealth of him to 
whom she gives her hand ; — and just as the offspring of such 
a pair may be expected to inherit the characteristic virtues of 
both father and mother, so may we surely anticipate, that the 
nrwy, wffiich, in the next generation, will proceed from the British 
and Indian Armies, now to be united, will be worthy of the joint 
parentage from which it sprung ! 

It is impossible, however, to mark without deep concern, the 
attitude in which a great portion of the Indian army is awaiting 
the official declaration of the scheme, by which their future 
prospects are to be decided. Whilst few are looking with hope 
exultation to the enlarged field of action they see before 
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them, loo many, it may be feared, are regarding the coming 
arrangements with preconceived suspicion and dt^termined hosti- 
lity. Tinieo Damos et dona ferente^^ is the motto of these last. 
They liave adopted the idea that they have nothing hut coldness 
and injustice to look for from the detested Horse Guards, and 
their attitude is that of men, who, come what will, aie deter- 
mined to regard themselves as injured and trampled uixui. Tins 
is doul)tle8s very deplorable, and every effort of those who have the 
remotest chance of influencing public opinion, should bo directed 
to the object of placing the impending measure in a just and 
reasonable light, before the eyes of those whom it is to affect. 

Whilst amalgamation, or the separate existence of the two 
services, was still a debated and open question, it was right that 
both sides should be heard, and natural, that where personal 
interests and feelings were concerned, the debate should bo 
carried on with some warmth of temper and even acrimony. 
But for months the question has been decided, no argument and 
no cavilling can now affect it. The frigate, so to say, has had 
to succumb to the superior weight of metal of the line of battle 
ship. It behoves the crew of the frigate to haul down their 
colours with a good grace, and instead of meeting their captors 
with scowling and suspicious glances, to receive them with the 
frankness which belongs to brave men of the same profession. 
Surely this is the conduct which good sense prescribes to tlie 
officers of the Indian Array, in common with all who suffer under 
disappointed hopes or defeat. The situation as we view it, and 
droiiping all metaphor, is this. Amalgamation, months ago 
resolved on, is now on the eve of accomplishment. A scheme 
for its achievement, approved and ratified by the Sovereign 
herself, only awaits a few necessary local arrangements before it is 
brought into operation. No hard words, no black looks, can alter 
what IS to all intents and purposes, an accomplished fact. But 
the Indian officers have it still in their power to inlluence very 
materially, the footing upon which they shall hereafter stand 
with their future comrades, both of high and low degree. Accord- 
ing to the temper in which they accept the inevitable changes 
will they receive the hearty sympathy and good will of those into 
whose ranks they are to pass, or an unfriendly and grudging 
welcome. At present all is smooth and smiling so far as tlic 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Army over which he presides, are 
concerned. We can confidently assure our readers that there is 
every inclination on the part of the Cominander-in-Chief and 
those he influences, to render justice to the Indian officers, and 
to welcome them with a soldierly an<l high minded frankness. 
Ask those who were present at the Duke of Cambridge’s last 
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levy two months ago, what was his reception of the Indian 
officers who had the good taste and correct feeling to be present. 
The very appointment of Lieut. Colonel Norman to be Assis- 
tant Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, is an earnest of tlie 
Duke of Cambridge’s desire to stand on good terms with the 
officers of the Indian Service, and to act tenderly in regard to 
their interests. Could we ask a more acceptable appointment 
than Colonel Norman’s to have been made? Had the Array 
been desired to elect its osvn representative at the Horse Guards, 
upon whom would its choice have fallen so unanimously as on 
Col. Norman? We repeat that Colonel Norman’s appointment 
is at once a compliment to the Indian Service, and a guarantee 
that their claims will always have kindly consideration. Let 
those, who are still incredulous of the Duke’s disposition 
toward tlic Indian officers, turif to the order lately issued 
by his desire, on the occasion of a number of Indian Officers 
being attached to do duty with the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Surely it is the duty of officers, no loss than their interest, to 
consider carefully the possible result to themselves and their 
comrades, in case, by a surly or hostile reception of an inevitable 
measure, they incur the risk of chilling and alienating feelings, 
which they may be assured are, at present, of the kindliest and 
most conciliatory nature. 

We write thus, well knowing that any scheme, which it is with- 
in the bounds of reasonable expectation, should be offered for the 
amalgamation of the two Armies, must press hardly on some one 
or other of the numerous interests involved. How indeed could 
it be otherwise^ Nothing short of the locus quo ante would 
satisfy many, or, indeed, would suffice to place them in as good a 
position, as regards their future prospects, as they enjoyed before 
the events of 1857. Shall the new measure therefore be resented 
because it contains no proviso for reconstituting every mutinied 
regiment in Bengal and Bombay, and every office and command 
which the irresistible torrent of the mutiny has swept away ^ Surely 
to do so would be utterly unreasonable. Numerous cases of indivi- 
dual hardship must inevitably arise. Those whom they may affect 
must reconcile tl)cmselves to them, by the same reflection which we 
bring to bear when a drought ruins our crops, or an inundation 
sweeps away our harvest, or a stroke of lightning sets fire to our 
house or our hay-ricks. All that can be reasonably expected is, that 
there shall be no wanton disregard of the interests of the Indian 
Officers, and that wherever the blow is inevitable, it shall be 
dealt as gently as possible, and shall be accompanied by every 
alleviation that * circumstances will admit of. But whatever 
happens wc entreat officers to eschew the prejudice which ascribes 
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lieforeliand every Bort of chicanery and favouritism to the 
Horse Guards, as a matter of course, and never gives that much 
abused institution the credit of fair and honest dealing. Was 
the patronage of the Indian Army administered under the 
old so as to give universal satisfaction and contentment ? 
Yet to listen to the language of those hostile to the arrangements 
which bring them under the power of the Horse Guards, it 
would be supposed that favouritism and jobbery were the exclu- 
sive attributes of the British Commandor-in-ehief-ship. 

Enough IS generally known of the forthcoming scheme of 
amalgamation to justify us in noticing, in some detail, a few 
of its more salient points, and in endeavouring to form an 
opinion, as to the bearing the scheme is calculated to have upon 
the interests at stake. We would ask those who may be wil- 
ling to follow us in our consideration of the measure, to do so 
in a spirit, as far as possible, removed from querulousness and 
prejudice; and to judge of it with a due remembrance of the 
surpassing difficulties with which its framers have had to 
contend, and of the imperative necessity which lias hampered 
them, of hitting oif the just medium beWcen liberality to indi- 
viduals, and due regard to the embarrassed state of the public 
finances. 

First let us see how the proposed sclieme is likely to affect 
the European non-commissioned officers, and the rank and file 
of the Army. 

The men of the Artillery, of the Cavalry, and of the exist- 
ing Infantry regiments of all three Presidencies will be called 
upon to volunteer for the corresponding branches of the British 
Army with a howiiy^ It may be reasonably expected tliat the 
great majority of the soldiery will accept such an offer without 
licsitation, and that the non-contents will be few in number. 
Those who accept, wdl of course then become liable for service 
out of India; but it is understood, we believe, that, for the 
present at least, the new brigades and regiments will continue 
to be employed exclusively in India. The Artillery volunteers 
will be formed into additional brigades of Royal Artillery, 
fourteen in number, according to some accounts ; namely, seven 
for Bengal, four for Madras and three for Bombay. The 
Cavalry volunteers will receive numbers in continuation of the 
existing Cavalry regiments, and the Infantry regiments will 
(if the number of men of each regiment volunteering be suffi- 
ciently considerable,) take their places in continuation of the 
Infantry of the Line, under the designation of the 101st or 
Royal Bengal Fusiliers, the 102nd, or Royal Madras Fusiliers, the 
103rd or Royal Bombay Fusiliers, and so on. Each regiment 
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holding at present any distinctive title, as Fusiliers, or Light 
Infantry, will retain that designation in addition to the number 
which may fall to it. The men who decline to volunteer 
will he formed into local battalions of Artillery and Infantrj', 
probably, for each Presidency, and will serve on in India, with all 
their present privileges and advantages, until the last man dies, or 
completes his contracted period of service. When it is added, 
that under the proposed arrangements for the disposal of the 
officers of the European troops, (to which we shall come < 
presently,) every regiment will retain the greater portion of its - 
existing officers, enough has been said to prove, we think, 
that the proposed arrangements contain nothing which should 
render them unacceptable or distasteful to the European 
soldiery. There may be secret springs and influences at work 
in the minds of the soldiers, which it is impossible to fathom 
beforehand, or anticipate, and which may induce them to 
look coldly on a scheme which, to the uninitiated spectator 
appears all that is fair and advantageous. All we can say is 
that we, as dispassionate lookers on, fill to discover any single 
point, in which the soldiers can consider themselves aggrieved 
or their interests tampered with, in the projected amalgamation. 

Pass we now to those points of the scheme which aflect 
the officers. 

Two great features in the scheme as it aflects the officers must 
be first prominently stated. One of these is, that whatever 
Native troops arc hereafter kept up will be placed upon the 
footing of what arc called in India, ^ Irregulars,^ that is to 
say, the Native Army will revert to the organization which it 
onjoyed in the earlier days of its existence, and under which all its 
greatest achievements were wrought ; instead of feebly imitating 
the organization which long experience has prescribed as best suited 
for European troops^ and which led the Court of Directors, more 
than sixty years ago, to attach, nominally, some thirty English 
officers 'to a native regiment, but in reality about half that 
number, and then to nullify the authority of that half w^th 
folios of rules and regulations. It has been determined to revert 
to the system which invests with nearly absolute authority a 
single selected oiffeer, and makes him responsible, with the 
assistance of tlxree or four subordinates only, for the discipline 
and efficiency of an entire regiment. It would be foreign to the 
object we now have in view to discuss the long litigated question 
of ^ Regulars versus Irregulars.' It is enough that we note at 
present the fact, that the Irregulars have carried the day in the 
Amalgamation scheme, and that onr Native Army is to consist 
henceforth solely of troops organized on that system, 
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The second point which we desire to note prominently, previ- 
ous to considering that portion of the scheme which aficcts the 
Euiopean officers, is, that the existing Begimental and General 
lists of officers are to be carefully preserved, and kept up for 
reference and guidance, though the troops themselves have either 
been- swept away, as have been the mutinied regiments, or 
embodied in a new shape, as is to be the European portion of the 
army. Thus the claims of all officers, not otherwise provided for 
under the new regulations, (namely, by transfer to the staff corps, 
or otheiwise as tlic case may be,) to promotion to the superior 
grades, will still admit of easy regulation, and the great object 
held in view of not prejudicing the existing rights of the officers 
will bo carefully ensured. The attention of the reader having 
been directed to these two preliminary features of the scheme, the 
way IS open to an easier understanding of the measure, lu its 
effects upon the prospects of the European officers of the army. 

The most salient feature in the scheme, as it affects the officers, 
is of course the proposed * Staff Corps.* It is understood that 
every officer (including officers of the Royal Army,) now em- 
ployed otherwise than reglmentally^ will have the option of en- 
rolling himself in the Staff Corps, without examination or proba- 
tion of any kind. Twelve years* service in the Army, of which 
four in a staff situation, will entitle officers electing for the Staff 
Corps now, or entering it hereafter, to receive the substantive 
rank of Captain. Twenty years* service, of which six in a 
staff bituaiion, will similarly entitle to the substantive rank of 
Major : twenty-six years*, of which eight in a staff situation, to 
that of Lieutenant Colonel. But as these periods of service 
would entitle some officers to receive two steps of promotion 
on entering the Staff Corps, the scheme contains a proviso, 
that ill such cases the second step shall not be attained for two 
years after the first. An illustration will serve to elucidate 
the working of the latter arrangement. A, an Officer electing 
for the Staff Corps, is Captain (regimental) of twenty six years* 
service, of which (say) eight on the staff. Ho will enter the 
Staff Corps as Major, and will not obtain the further grade of 
Lieutenant Colonel until two years later. We have heard, on 
good authority, that this proviso was inserted at the special in- 
stigation of the India Council, in opposition to the wish of the 
Duke of Cambridge, who would have given the officer, situated 
as in the above example, tho immediate benefit of the double 
step. 

Officers extra^regim^ntally employed at the promulgation 
of the scheme, will not however be compelled to enrol them* 
selves in the Staff Corps. They will have the option of 
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taking their chance of promotion in their present regiments, 
in case that course slmuld appear to them more advantagec^us 
than accepting the substantive promotion offered in the Staff 
Corps. In this case, they will not forfeit their appointment -j, 
but may retain them irrespectively, in most cases, of the 
regimental rank they may attain to. For example, suppose A, 
a Captain of fifteen years* service, on staff employ, is second 
Captain m his regiment, and has reason to believe, that the 
senior Captain and Major are only waiting until they have 
served the requisite number of years, to retire on their pen- 
sion : — if A, enters the Staff Corps, he knows that he has five 
years to serve before he will be entitled to the substantive 
rank of Major, whereas, by refusing the Staff Corps, and re- 
taining the advantages of regimental promotion, he may be 
a Major (say) in one year. Obviously it is for A*s interest, 
as far as promotion is concerned, to refuse the Staff Corps, 
though against speedier promotion be has to place the risk of 
foregoing departmental promotion on the staff, as in fiitiiie 
no appointments will be given exeept to officers of the Staff 
Corps. 

Such, is the outline of the scheme proposed for the first 
institution of the Staff Corps. It would be premature to 
criticize very narrowly a project, the more minute details of 
which are still imperfectly known to us : — but it is impossible 
not to be struck with the enormous extension given by tlic 
proposed plan to the received and ordinary idea of an Army 
Staff Corjis. A more heterogeneous mass of talent and attain- 
ments than its ranks will contain, it is impossible to conceive ! 
The most strictly military, and the most purely civil appointments 
are to be alike filled by officers drawn from the Staff Corps. 
Whatever the exigency of the state, it will be supplied without 
difficulty out of the ranks of this most convenient body. But 
the doubt arises, whether a body so constituted, one half 
of the members of which will be permanently employed on 
duties of the most pm'cly civil nature, can ever hope to retain 
its military character, or to preserve its status as an army Staff 
Corps. It seems anomalous that service in a purely civil capacity 
should be rewarded with increased military rank in exactly the same 
ratio as service of a strictly military character : — ^that, by different 
routes, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Commandant of Ir- 
regular Cavalry for instance, should both be pressing on to the 
common goal of high military rank. We submit, that, if the 
scheme contains no such arrangement already, it will be found 
necessary hereafter to divide the Staff Corps into a civil and a 
military branch, and to regulate the promotion of the former by 
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different rules to those which determine the pi*omotion of the 
latter. 

The Staff Corps will be recruit<Al^ it is understood, for the pre- 
sent, partly from the British regiments serving in India, and 
jiartly from those Indian officers, who are at the present mo- 
ment unemployed. Justice, no less than expediency, will 
demand, that a large share of the early patronage arising 
from the Staff Corps, should be appropriated to the latter 
class of officers ; who, in the moan time, will, however unwill- 
ingly and to their own disadvantage, be drawing their full pay 
without contributing to the seivice of the State. As the un- 
employed Indian officers become, in process of time, absorbed, 
the Staff* Corps will depend entirely upon the British legimeiilH 
for its supply ol‘ recruits. The latter will be chosen, it need 
not be doubted, by the process of competitive examination; an<l 
Mic (irst and preliminary qualification will he a certain mirnher 
• 1 yeaivs^ service (probably three) in India. Should the candidiile 
?oi(*eeed in passing the cxamiuiilion, fixed for that brain*h of tin? 
« -tuff V >rps to which he aspires, he will be admitted, for a given 
ptiiod, on probation only. The term of probation satisfactorily 
j Hissed, he will be struck off* the rolls of his regiment and liis pluee 
iilled up, The patronage which will thus bo created in the Bn- 
tifeh Army will represent, to a certain extent, tlie patronage enjoy- 
ed by the late Court of Diicctors, and their successors, tlio 
Indian Council. 

Such betng the scheme for the first creation, and future maiii- 
tciiaiieo of the Staff* Corps, wc arc in a position to form a judg- 
men(,as to the effect which the amalgamation is likely to Iiavci upon 
the inteiests of India, and to decide, whether the mournful anli- 
eipatioiis of those of us, who saw in the proposed extmetion of 
the local Army, the rum of oiu* Indian Knqiire, are likely to he 
realized. The great argument, it will be recollected, of those 
who were opiiosed to amalgamation, was that the supply oi‘ 
officers, permanently connected with, and interested in the coun- 
try, would be cut off; — ^that instead of being able to draw upon 
an inexhaustible mine of civil and military talent, habituated 
to the country, skilled in its language, versed in the ])e<3iiliari - 
ties of native habit and ways of thought, and kindly disposed 
to the Indian races, we should have to fall back upon the uu- 
sympathizing element of the young officers of British Line re- 
giments, and to look for our future Clives and Lawrenei^s 
amongst the rollicking revellers of the mess table ^ But how 
much of their force do all these objections, plausible at the 
time, lose, — ^imy, how absolutely puerile do they seem, when 
viewed by thei%ht of the great and carefully constructed scheme 
Maech, 1801. W 
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before us ^ How Iheoiotiral and fanciful objections and difliculties 
vanish^ when opposed by the quiet strenj^th of a practical 
measure? The Staff Corpsjp as we have seen, commences by 
enrolling in its ranks every officer at present cxtra-regimentally 
employed. To replace the casualties in the new Corps which 
the efflux of time will caiisc^ we have, first, a very large reserve 
(alas, that it must be so !) of officers of the Indian service, 
who, ill the first instance, must remain unemployed; — and, 
when these have been exhausted, we shall have all the youth and 
talent of the British Army upon which to draw, to replace casual- 
ties, as one by one, and not, be it remembered, by sudden and 
wholesale cataclysms, they take place. We must have formed 
a very undue estimate of the advantages off'ered by employ- 
ment in the Staff Corps under the new scheme, if they are 
not great enough to attract an adequate number of competent 
young British officers to recruit its ranks. But if it bo 
indeed the case that we are mistaken, we feel confident that 
the career offered by the Staff Corps will attract into the Army a 
nm class of officers, who will thankfully avail themselves of tlie 
advantages the Staff Corps offers, and be no more dcteived by 
the drawbacks of prolonged banishment from England, and 
association with the uncongenial races of India, than the class 
of officers whose sucechsors they will be. Tlierelbie it appears 
to us, that the anticipated evils of amalgamation must, at all 
events, be relegated to the next generation, and that, if need be, 
there will be plenty of time before that, to create a n'few class of 
officers, supposing — what is contrary, however, to all ])resent 
experience,— the existing class of officers to be found in the 
British regiments should prove unwilling or unfit to enter the 
lanks of an Indian Staff Corps. 

But we must hasten on to notice other salient features of the 
scheme. 

It is knowm that the officers of the European Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry will receive the option of continuing to 
serve in their jiresent regiments under the altered condition and 
designations of the latter, (in which case, of course, they will be 
eventually liable to serve elsewhere than in India,) or of lieing 
transferred to the local battalions of non-contents. The places 
of any officers of the European forces preferring the latter, as 
well as of those who may decide to enter the Staff Corps, will be 
filled up, it is understood, by volunteers from the unemployed 
Native Infantry Officers. Promotions in the new l^rigades ol 
Royal Artillcry,^s well as in the Cavalry and in the new 101st, 
102nd, &c. Foot, will continue to be regulated by seniority. Thus 
the experiment of seniority promotion will have a fair trial in 
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the Cavalry aDcl Infantry of the British Army, and tlie result 
may in the ne^t generation, for anything we can tell, h*ad to 
vast modifications m the existing system of purchase, perhaps 
even to its entire abandonment. 

The operation of the amalgamation scheme has yet to be 
noticed in its bearing on the Engineer corps, and on the Medical 
Service. Both, it is understood, will bo amalgamated with the 
corresponding branches of the British Army. Both will receive, 
the option of taking their chance of general service elsewhere 
tlian in India, or of continuing to serve in India only, with all 
their existing advantages guaranteed to them. The ofBcers of 
all arms, who may volunteer for general service, will reckon, as a 
matter of course, their previous service towards retiring pen- 
sion 3 but, heiieefortli, two years of bcrvice out of India will 
count, it IS said, as one only of Indian Service. This is a point 
upon which we would be understood as reserving any opiniDji 
for the present. As we have before had occasion to observe, it is 
premature to criticize any but the broader features of the 
scheme, whilst our information as to details is necessarily 
defective. 

Thus far even those most hostile to amalgamation and pre- 
determined to view the scheme unfavourably, must admit that its 
terms are favourable and liberal. But it cannot be disguised 
that after the demands of the Staff Corps, and of the 
European Troops have been supplied, a veiy large body of 
officers will remain, whose prospects, as we understand them, 
are the reverse of brilliant. The officei’S for whom employ- 
ment can be found neither in the Staff Corps, nor willi 
the European battalions will be held available for general duty, 
whenever and wherever required, with the hope perhai)s 
of being able eventually to obtain entrance into the Staff 
Corps, under the competitive examination, by which admissions 
into that Corps are in future to be regulated. Amongst those 
Officers^ will be found, in Bengal paiticularly, many Lieute- 
nant Colonels, who, in the halcyon days of the native army, could 
calculate almost with certainty on exercising the command of a 
Native regiment, with the comfortable addition to the pay of 
their rank which such employment brought. The irresistible 
torrent of the mutiny has swept away all but an insignificant 
number of regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry, and their 
place has been taken newly-raised irregular regiments to the 
command of which regimental Lieutenant Colonels are, by the 
rules of the service, ineligible. Nor would it indeed be either just 
or politic to displace in their favour, the generally able class of 
young men, who have raised and hitherto commandjed the new 
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levies^ all J to supplant tlio latter hy LioiitonantColouelfii advanced 
in lifb, to whom the Irrojyular System is ecpially strange and 
distaateful. No one, who has the interests of the service at heart, 
could desire to see the Lieutenant Colonel of the old Native Infan- 
try school, accustomed to rely on the constant support of liis 
regimental Staff, to sec nothing but neatly fitting red coats 
and forage caps, and to regulate discipline hy a mild application 
of the Articles of War, and standing orders for Infantry, trans- 
planted to the uncongenial soil of a regiment of mixed Sikhs and 
Alfghans, with uncouth tongue, non-regulation beards, and 
unsightly mud-coloured uniform, located — to complete liis dis- 
comfort, — in one of the houseless camps of the Dcrajfit Frontier ^ 
The subject is not one fiir jesting, yet we may be pardoned for 
saying, that the surprize of both ofiicer and men, if they found 
themselves thus suddenly brought into the i elation of com- 
mander and commanded, would, probably, he about equally 
balanced. In the Madras and Bombay Annies and indeed in 
the few remaining regular regiments of Bengal, the haidslnp 
luflicfed upon the older officers by amalgamation, and the jiro- 
posed conversion of regular into irregular regiments, will be 
less. The Lieutenant Colonels now commanding regular regi- 
ments will probably retain their position, and he trusted to 
superintend the conversion of their regiments into irregiilais. 
The conversion will doubtless proceed very giMdually, and will 
perhaps hardly be fully accomplished for eight or ten years 
to come. 

We have naturally considered the case of the ebb^rs first, but 
the case of the unemployed juniors is not a whit less grievous. It 
may be said, with a certain amount of justice, lu the case of the 
juniors of the Bengal Army, that m the eornueopia of a])point- 
ments, which has been emptied over their heads since the Mutiny, 
it is next to impossible that any really deserving men shoubl 
have failed to secure some sort or other of extra-regimental 
employment ; — that the merit must be hidden indeed which has 
not had the opportunity of coming to the surface, during tlie 
^stirring events of the last four years. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that wounds, sickness, and other causes have operated in 
many instances, during the period in question, to withdraw most 
deserving meh from the field of competition. It would be a 
reproach, indeed, to those who administer the patronage ot the 
Army and of the country, if, when the q^w arrangements come 
into force, some hero of the ridge at Delhi, or of the feeble 
ramparts of Lucknow, should find himself consigned to the 
oblivion of an unemployed list, because wounds or sickness may 
kave withdrawn him temporarily from the competitive struggle. 
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We are confident however that the Governor General and tlie 
Commandcr-m-Chicf, will avoid all reasonable ji^round of cavil 
at the forthcoming scheme of amalgamation, and the oblo(|uy 
of permitting officers with such unquestionable claims to consi- 
deration, to vegetate unemployed under the cold sliado of 
neglect. 

It is difficult to estimate with anything like exactitude, the 
probable number of officers for whom employment will not be 
found under the new scheme. It may be feared, however, that 
it will be very considerable. When every attcnqit to provide 
employment in the ordinary way for all unemjiloycd officers pos- 
sessed of the requisite capacity has failed, it may well receive 
the consideiation of the government, whether it would not be 
both fairer to individuals, and more advantageous to tbo public 
to purchase out (eiilier by increased pensionary inducement, or 
by liberal oilers of land m Austiaha or India,) those wlio will 
otherwise remain probably for years, a heavy incubus upon the 
State. We would advocate the early employment, if necessary, 
of an able actuary to determine this question. AVhat a sum 
might have been saved to the State, if the j)ui chase out of offi- 
oers willing to resign their claims on the service, Lad commenced 
three years ago ! 

We must now close this necessarily very imperfect notice of 
the grand scheme about to be promqjgated. With certain draw- 
backs, which were doubtless inevitable, its jirovisions appear to 
to us decidedly, as a whole, beneficial ti) the service, and con- 
ceived m a liberal and kindly spirit. Unquestionably the ])osi- 
tion of the unemployed class will be vciy giiovous, but tlie 
scheme may contain details for ameliorating it which are not yet 
made public. It must be borne in mind too, that this class is 
not created by the amalgamation, but that it is already in existence. 
Indeed a striking peculiarity of the whole scheme is, how very 
slight IS the measure of change which it will introduce. What 
changes it does involve are often little more than nominal, and affect 
designation rather than actual position and prosi>octs. But even 
a change of designation is in certain cases worth something.^ 
However much some officers may affect to despise a. name, few, 
we believe, would desire to revert to the title of ^ the Honour- 
able Company's Army.^ The name of ' Native Infantry^ stinks 
in the nostrils of most of us. There are not many (»fficers, \ye 
take it, in Bengal at least, who desire to perpetuate, even in 
name, their connection with that once highly esteemed branch 
of the Aimy. The days when such a connection was deemed 
honourable, and a source of just pride, passed away when 
Naetive Infantry’ became almost aayiionym for mutineers. Such 
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feelings of course do not extend to those who claim to belong 
to the time-honoured corps of luduiu Artillery, or to the Indian 
European regiments ; — ^yet even the officers of those arms will 
not, if we judge them rightly, despise the designations they are 
hereafter destined to bear, or deem it otherwise than a gratifying 
change to add to the title which is still to identify them with a 
past order of things, the distinction of ^ Royal/ 

So much as a mere matter of sentiment. But we believe that 
with these nominal advantages, more solid ones are also mixed 
up. The impending affiliation of the Indian Artillery and 
Engineer corps on the corresponding branches of the Royal 
service, seems likely to bring with it a very considerable aiponnt 
of promotion, to the highei ranks at least of the former services. 
The same result, we anticipate, wdl attend the new organization 
of the European Infantry, Then as to the Staff Corps * — to be 
assured of the substantive rank of Captain, Major, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel after twelve, twenty and twenty-six years^ service 
respectively, even though the pay of the respective grades bt‘, as 
is asserted, somewhat reduced, is an unquestionable impr )ve- 
ment upon the glorious uncertainty winch attended ju'omotiou 
to those ranks under the foimer order of things. The promotion 
offered may not be brilliant, but it will be sufficient to attract 
into the service that clohs of men, who enter the aiiny tor a 
career; tliat class, in faej^ of which it was the boast of 
the Indian Army to be composed. The proposed Indian Si-alf 
corps IS destined, we firmly believe, to be hereafter the grandest 
body of officers to be found in the world. In its fust institution 
it will hardly dcsei ve the name of a corp,s (Vehia, because admis- 
sion into its ranks will have been the result in many instances of 
mere interest, — in others of chance and a favourable concatena- 
tion of circumstances, — in a few only of legitimate selection and 
proved ability. But every year the composition of its ranks 
should improve, as entrance becomes tlie reward of high altaiii- 
ments and peculiar capacity, and it must eventually take the 
place in public estimation which it will deserve, as being coin- 
irposed of the most eminent men which the military profession, 
under the most favourable conditions, can produce. There is 
infinite grandeur in the idea of a corps which shall contiibute 
from its ranks to the public service every sort and description of 
talent for which a demand may arise ; — which will manufacture 
and hold available for use, the proconsul who is to rule a 
province, the general who is to lead an army, the man of science 
whose discoveries may influence the future of the entire empire. 

Since the above was written, the scheme has ap|>eared. It will 
be seen that our anticipations have lu almost every instance 
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proved eoirect, and that the great measure is even more com- 
plete and more considerate towards unemployed oHicerb than 
vve had dared to hope. We notice too the publication ot a 
retiring scheme drawn up by the Commission, which, if sanc- 
tioned, even partially, by the Home Government, cannot fail to 
lighten the difficulties of the Executive, to place a charmed 
weapon in the hands of the military reformer, and to commend 
this word amalgamation even to those to whom it has hitherto 
been most repugnant. 
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Art. VII . — Eadern Bengal and its Railwags. 

E astern Bengal extends from the slopes of the Hima- 
laya mountains helow Daijceling in the North, to the head 
of the Bay of Bengal in the South, or roughly is enclosed with- 
in the 22nd and 27th paiallels of North latitude. 

The Eastern boundary, commencing at Chittagong, becomes 
interlaced with the hills which limit the empire of Burmah, and 
stretches out through the extensive valleys of Upper and Lower 
Assam, as far as the gorge in the Himalaya mountains, through 
winch the great river Burhampooter descends from Thibet. 

The Western limit follows the course of the rivers Ilooghly 
and Bhagiruttee, and passes through Calcutta, Moorshedaliad, 
Uinagepore up to Darjeeling. 

Its length from North to South is about 350 miles; its breadth 
300 miles. The total area of this country is about 100,000 
square miles. Comparing this extent of country with the British 
Isles, which contain 120,000 square miles, it will be seen that 
Eastein Bengal is a country of no mean proportions. 

^ The population, estimated at fifteen millions, may be looked 
upon as a simple, rural population, covering the cultivated area 
of the country veiy evenly, and but moderately condensed in 
towns, save in the metropolis of the Bengal Presidency. Per 
square mile, it is perhaps the most densely populated country 
of equal extent on the face of the globe. 

^ Eastern Bengal ^ is certainly a most fertile and prolific tract 
of laud, and is suited to the most economical modes of cultiva- 
tion. Watered by the two great rivers, Burhampooter and 
Ganges, and supplied with innumerable tributary rivers traveis- 
ing the country like net work, there are abundant means at 
all points for iirigation, and a most extensive system of water 
carriage at all seasons of the year for the usual country boats, 
f The produ(jts of the country are not surpassed either in quan- 
tity or quality by any District under the Tropics, and their im- 
portance is shewn by the large revenue returns. 

The dwellings of the rural population consist chiefly of bam- 
boo and mud huts, covered with a thick thatch of leaves or rice 
straw, and are usually to be found deeply ensconced in the jungle, 
and ordinarily not visible to travellers. This privacy is looked 
upon as of great importance, as it often shields a family from ob- 
noxious intrusion. The Bengalees are an effeminate and indo- 
lent people ; they are ingenious and handy workers, and though 
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slow ill movement, they are nevertheless apt at learning. Their 
moral habits arc however degraded. Cunning, deceit, and sen- 
suality, are amongst their characteristics, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, where immorality predominates, courage is at a low 
ebb. Yet it is impossible to imagine the whole mass ot‘ the 
nation to be utterly void of some jiaiticlc of that honesty of pur- 
pose, that conscientiousness of thought and feeling, which may 
be found even among those who do not rank in the highest 
position, either morally or intellectually, and education and ex- 
ample, combined with great firmness, may, in generations to come, 
yet present us with a community recognising the authority of 
moral principles; while, among the moie cultivated intellects, 
there is even now no want of a certain shrewdness and quick- 
ness of thought, which offer materials for still better things. 

To lacilitate description, ^ Eastern BeiigaV may be arranged 
into three great territorial tracts. 

The District lying to the south and west of the Ganges, includ- 
ing the District to the east of Calcutta and the great Soon- 
derbunds circuit, comprises the fiist tract. 

The Soonderhunds stretch across the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, a distance of 200 miles, and jireseiit, at the Sandheads, 
a low swampy country and a dense forest for 50 miles inland| 
Beyond this, cultivation first makes its appearance. There are 
nine principal streams and several tidal estuaries to the sea front. 
The portion of the country which has been cleared is cultivated 
chiefly with rice, and is densely populated, but in tlio forests and 
on the extensive swamps tliere arc but few inhabitants on account 
of the. numbers of wild beasts and venomous reptiles, and tlio 
malaria which at the end of the rainy season is very ib^adly. 
The Soonderliunds is a tract of much interest, and oifcis 
many subjects for contemplation. The water channels afford 
an excellent, though circuitous, line for the navigation of 
country boats, which ascend and descend from the open and move 
cultivated parts of Eastern Bengal ; but they are full of danger 
for tlic navigation of steamers or other largo craft. The coun- 
try is mostly covered with crops of rice and oil seeds, and open 
pastures, studded with beautiful groves of trees, which fehelter 
and nourish the cattle belonging to the many villages that stud 
this interesting locality. 

The Second Tract consists of the Districts lying between the 
Ganges and the Burhampooter, extending Northwards to the foot 
of the Himalayas. The character of the country is similar to the 
cleared portion adjoining the Soonderhunds ; it is however a 
slightly higher tract of country, and is specially suited for the 
growth of fibrous plants, for which the neighbourhood of 
Masch, 1861. ^ 
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Bungpore i& greatly celebrated. The population inhabiting this 
tract of territory is scarcely less dense than in the first tract, whilst 
the general appearance of the country, always flat, is much the 
same as in the other parts of ' Eastern Bengal.' 

The Districts lying East of tlic Burliampooter, including Dacca 
and Sylhet constitute the Third Tract. This tract presents greater 
resources than either the first or second tract. The greater portion 
of its surface is occupied by the rich plains of Mymensing aitd 
Sylhet through which the river Soornia meanders. The old 
channel of the Burhampootcr, now nearly dry, together with 
other old beds of alluvion, wind along by Dacca from the Eastward. 

This Tract aflbrds a great variety of produce, such as cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice and other grains, together with potatoes, plantains 
and oranges. These last are supplied to Calcutta in greater 
(piantities from here than from any other quarter. The Eastern 
hills otlcr a large assortment of agricultural produce and mineral 
wealth. In the high lands arc obtained lime and coals, besides 
valuable timber, and the district produces tea ot the best quality. 
In the pastures and jungles are elephants and buffaloes, valu- 
able to India as beasts of burden, and, to commerce the latter 
arc also valuable for their hides. This tract is therefore one of 

J nst importance to the general resources of India. Excluding 
or the moment, any description of the great valley of Assam, 
the occupied portions of the three tracts contain together 
about 35,000 square miles, and it has been estimated that no less 
than 425 human beings are located on every square mile, giving 
nearly fifteen millions of inhabitants for working the internal 
resources of the country. 

Viewing the three great tracts together, they certainly offer 
the finest field in India for the investment of capital and skilful 
enterprise. On the east and north limits of ^ ISastern Bengal' 
arc two ‘ Hill stations,' Cherapoonjee and Darjeeling. Each of 
these stations is a Sanatarium useful in alleviating the efiects 
of the fierce and trying climate of Bengal; To all invalids, and 
especially to European constitutions, these stations are most 
valuable, and although at present hard to reach, they will be 
made accessible to the metropolis within a very few years. 

In contemplating the picture of the country that has been 
described, it is painful to reflect how backward in civilisation is 
this important province of our Indian possessions. Although 
in its present undeveloped state it produces a greater proportion 
of revenue than any other tract of country in India of equal 
extent, it may be said to be enveloped in the accumulated dark- 
ness of past ages. There are no roads of importance, no appli- 
ances of modern civilisation, and the transit of produce is 
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effected by the most primitive expedients. Through its length 
and breadth it is limited to a tedious water communication in 
boats of unsafe and cumbersome construction. The sta])lc of 
the export trade consists in the raw produce of the country, 
and the manufactures of Indigo and Silk. The imports ^ are 
comparatively trilling, when such a vast population is taken into 
account, and much judicious management will be required before 
the consumption of English manuiactures attains its due pro- 
portions. 

It has been previously observed that the population of 'Eas- 
tern Bengal’ was not condensed or concentrated in large towns, 
with the one great exception of the Metropolis, nor is there any 
reason why it should be. The elements of its commerce are 
solely agricultural, and differ therefore materially from trade in 
England. The produce of the country is collected in certain 
Bazars for further distribution, and the towns of Dacca, Bung- 
pore, Mymensing, together with the marts of Scrajgungc, 
Jessore, Naraingunge, Sylhet, Assam, &c., constitute the chief 
resorts of traders and emporia of the resources of the country ; 
but they are simply warehouses for exchange with Calcutta, and 
not centres of industry such as we possess at Manchester, 
Leeds, and innumerable other towns in England. Some few 
wealthy European and native traders however have established 
houses of their own, and transmit their own produce direct to 
Calcutta. The working people are ill directed by the zemindars 
or native landlords. The native mahajuns or merchants, to- 
gether with the smaller traders and boatmen, have all endea- 
voured more or less to oppress or cheat them. 

The great valley of Assam, which lies to the extreme east of 
Bengal, extends a length of four hundred miles, with a breadth 
varying from forty to seventy miles, and comprising an area 
of about 22,000 square miles, through which the Burhampooter 
Biver flows. Mr. Barry, of Serajgunge, has fully described* 
the great value of this district as a field for mercantile speculation, 
on account of its great resources. Coal, lime, and iron have been 
discovered in several places, also gold and precious stones, and 
several amber and salt mines. Timber is mund in the forests 
that line the Burhampooter. There are several extensive tracts 
of tea and other cultivated land, though the country is generally 
swampy. The people however are idle, and being abstemious are 
without any suifficient incentive to labor : the ^ consequence is, 
there are immense tracts of excellent land lying waste, that 


* Memorandum on the Province of Assam, published by C. Lewis, Baptist 
Mission Press, Calcutta, 1858. 
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])e most profitably cultivated. Wild elephants, tigers 
leopards, bears, bnflaloes, hogs, and game of all sorts abound, 
and the greater part of the countiy ls in a truly primeval state. 

It has been already mentioned that ^ Eastern Bengal' posses- 
ses, in her many rivers, a complete system of water communica- 
tion. Tliesc rivers are at present the only channels ofcommunica- 
tion that serve for the tiansport of merchandise; they are very 
circuitous and dangerous, and the tediousness of a journey up 
and down can be fully understood by those only who have had 
the fortune to endure it. Roads there are none, save near 
Calcutta and around some of the Civil Stations. There arc a 
few miles of hall-made roads, formed in a desultory unsystematic 
way, connected with the Indigo Factories, but no road that can 
be depended upon for a jouniey of twenty miles without interrup- 
tion. Wliecled carnages, other than bullock hackeries, are 
therefore not to be met with at any distance from Calcutta, 
save at the Civil Stations, and the consequent loss of time in the 
transit of goods and in travelling generally, brings with it 
a corresponding loss of money. Roads therefore arc the great 
want — good and substantial roads — and for the complete deve- 
lopment of the country, railroads, as well as the common roads, 
must be piovided. A well defined system of roads is the key 
to the prospciily of the country. ^ 

It has been estimated that about one half of the produce 
trattic, lietwceu the interior of this side of India and Calcutta, is 
obtained from within the districts of ^Eastern Bengal,' and 
that the largest poition of it is for British or foreign consump- 
tion. The present Eastern Bengal Railway was projected in 
185(), and the computations concerning the amount of tonnage it 
was likely would be carried, were based on the returns of the 
Eastern Canals, from which it was fully demonstrated that 
upwards of one million tons weight of produce wore trans- 
mitted annually to the port of Calcutta from the districts of 
‘ Eastern Bengal,' and that at least forty thousand tons of im- 
ports were dislnhuted over the same territory as return cargoes. 
Prom a further calculation it was presumed that the railway would 
obtain the transmission of 419,560 tons per annum. The pro- 
moters of the railway speculated on taking £379,210 per annum 
as gross receipts, from goods and passengers, when the line was 
completed to Dacca and Narraingunge which would produce a 
dividend of 8 per cent upon a capital of £3,000,000 the estimated 
cost, including the rolling stock, management, &c. 

It may be observed that in so complex a river system as the 
Gangetic Delta, it was a question of no small importance to de- 
cide carefully in the first instance, the route q§ the trunk 
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Hue, SO as to admit of the extension lines being comiocled advan- 
tageously licreafter. By a reference to the maj) inserted at page 
J 08, it will be seen how judiciously the main hue has been laid out 
for the aggregation of the traffic that will be brought down 
the vaiious streams which traverse the country. 

Such a system of railway as is here sketched out for ihe full 
development of the resources of the country is most essential, and 
the Government, it is presumed, will bear this always in mind, 
when deciding on the concessions hercaltcr to be made, from time 
to time, to the Eastern Bengal Railway (\)in])any, without it the 
resources of the various districts of the country eaiiuot 1)0 
thoroughly opened out. Ilow strongly this is really felt by the 
authorities, may be understood by a short account of the stejis 
they have already taken, and the progress that lias been made 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway uudertaking. 

So far hack as the year 1853, it was cleaily perceived that the 
traffic of ^ Eastern Bengal* rcipiired that a railway should be 
cairied into that quarter. The quohtion was brought under the 
consideration of the Government, before even the expeiirnental 
line of the East India Railway Comjiany to Raneegiinge was 
tried, and Major Oreathead, then a very young otiieiu* in the 
Bengal Engineers, was mstructed to examine and rcpoit on the 
line of common road between Calcutta and Dacca vift Jessore. 
To las report we owe the first outline of a plan for a line o(‘ rail- 
way from Calcutta eastwards; for not only did he distinctly 
point out that a railway could be had at but a trilling more 
cost than the ordinary road he was sent to report on, hut 
he also broadly discussed the question of the amount of traffic 
that might he expected. This at once placed within the reach 
of an enterprising merchant of Calcutta, Mr. W. E, Eergiisson, 
an amount of information wliicli enabled him to organize a set 
of promoters in England; soon after which, the present company 
for carrying out the undertaking was formed. 

In the early part of 1856, when a favourable opportunity 
occurred for putting forth a prospectus of the railway, and tes- 
ting its merits upon the London money market, the avidity 
with which the shares were taken up was perfectly astonishing. 
The capital for the first section of the line was put down at 
one MillioiiSterling, but applications wore actually made amount- 
ing to upwards of 15 Million Pounds Sterling, and the re- 
quisite deposit per share was collected for preliminary 
expellees. Tliis glut of applicants was weeded by the Direc- 
tors, and the share list purged and reduced to the amount 
of capital required, and the deposit money for the surplus was 
returned to the applicants. In this way a singulai’ly good, and 
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solvent list of sliarcliolders was oLtained. The Company thus 
got the capital suhscribed on the condition of a guarantee being 
given of a iixed interest of 5 per cent., to be paid to the sub- 
scribers by the Government of India or the Court of Direetors. 

The East India Court of Directors looked carefully at the 
project, and would give no guarantee before the route of the line 
was definitively settled, or some favourable opinion expressed by 
the local Government of India. At this stage, it was thought 
expedient to send out an Engineer to Bengal to make surveys, 
and such preliminary investigations as would eventually be re- 
quired i and during the latter end of 1856 and the early part of 
1857, the country was explored and surveyed by Mr. Purdoii, an 
Engineer, who was despatched fiom England for this special 
service. The plans and estimates, together with the reports of 
that gentleman, were duly submitted to the Government through 
Colonel Baker, and were fully discussed by the present Governor 
General in Council. * The main trunk line from Calcutta to 
Dacca being eousid(»red the best that could be devised, was de- 
termined upon, and a recommendation was sent home to Govern- 
ment, and the East India Board to concede it to the present 
Company with a guarantee of 5 per cent, on the Capital requir- 
ed for its construction. 

It was in June 1857 that the favourable opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India reached England, and with this despatch also 
came the lamentable intelligence of the mutiny of the Native 
Bengal Army ; yet such was the reliance placed on the British 
strength in India, that within one month after the opinion of 
the Government of India was received, the concession of the 
line was given, and the guarantee of 5 per cent, granted on the 
capital conditionally subscribed. An Act of Parliament was 
next obtained within three months following, fully incorpora- 
ting the Company. 

Many of our readers can remember the impression the Mutiny 
in India made on Parliament, and how manfully the old Court of 
Directors permitted the Bill for the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to bo proceeded with at a time when the very 
existence of the East India Company was in j'eopardy; and 
how Members and Noble Lords smiled as the Bill jiroeeed- 
ed, wondering at the revived energy of the Court of Direc- 
tors during their throes of dissolution. The Act received 
the Royal assent in August 1857, when the direful news from 
India was at its culminating point. The promoters soon dis- 
covered that the confidence in Indian Securities of the public in 
England was shaken, and they refrained from making a cdl on the 
Shareholders for funds to enable the undertaking to proceed. 
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The Court of Directors participated in this very reasonable and 
just apprehension, and it was mutually agreed to let the subject 
rest until better times. 

The baneful effects of the Mutiny on the public generally, 
extended itself to the promoters of the undertaking, and neither 
the Railway Board nor the Court of Directors had sufficient con- 
lidencc to avail themselves of the opportunity of a yearns leisure 
for completing the plans and particulars for the works, and the 
loss of this time was the cause of serious detriment to the 
Company. ,In the month of May 1858, when the cheering news 
from India of the rapid suppression of the Insurrection began to 
enliven their prospects, the Board found the old East India 
Court of Directors swept away, and a new order of things 
established at the India House. The confidence of the Share- 
holders then revived somewhat, although a Committee of the 
House of Commons was receiving the *most coullictmg and ex- 
traordinary evidence, that ever was taken> upon the causes of 
delay in the execution cf the Railways of India. The Boaid 
now requested their Consulting Engineer, the late Mr. Biiinel, 
to take steps for letting the construction of their woiks proceed, 
and they again engaged the services of Mr. Purdon, and ap- 
pointed him Cliief Engineer of the hue in India. 

In the mean time the evidence taken before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the causes of delay in the construction of Indian 
Railways had created a strong feeling in England, that it was 
most advisable to get some of the great English contractors to 
execute the works, and bring their experienced and trained hands 
and familiar appliances, to bear on the prosecution of the Indian 
lines. Mr. Purdon was accordingly instructed, under Mr. BruneVs 
direction, to procure designs and prepare a comprehensive con- 
tract for letting the whole of the works of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway between Calcutta and Kooshtee, and the Board at once 
advertised the letting of the work by Public Tender, with a 
view of commencing active operations during the ensuing cold 
season in Bengal. This it appears was a very difficult task to 
perform in four months. It was nevertheless successfully accom- 
plished, and Mr, Purdon, with a staff of Engineers, started 
for India in September 1858, immediately after the Board had 
accepted the Tender of Messrs. Brasscy, Paxton, and Wytlics. 
They arrived in Calcutta on the 1st November 1868, and lost 
no time in communicating with the Government. 

The executive staff now experienced some of those difficulties 
in their surveys, which might be expected on comniencing a 
new work in a foreign country, where their transactions were 
not facilitated by official routine. The Engineers of the locsil 
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(Jovcrnment wore furnished by the Home Authorities with 
the details of the contraet that had been made with Messrs, 
lirasscy, Paxton, and Wytlies. The conditions of the contract 
and the compreliensive specification puzzled them at fiist, 
because they knew that no working surveys of the line had as 
yet been made, though a preliminary survey had been obtained 
by Mr. Puidon, and that the Government had not even sanc- 
tioned the precise route of the line. The time allowed for the 
execution of the works also appeared to them marvellously short. 
The Engineers of Government iii India were not familiar 
with such coniracts, though of every day occurrence in Eng- 
land. DiflTiculties occurred, and doubts were entertained. Tlie 
contract w.is said to be a very bad arrangement, and it was 
observed how much better it would have been if, instead of 
wasting a wliole year in England contriving such a contract, the 
Company's Engineer had returned at the close of iS57, and made 
the proper working piuns of the line, from data that could be at 
once understood by the local Government. But in fact all this 
Avas imjiossiblc, for India was at the time in rebellion. 

The chief items of expence of any Ilaihvay in Lower Bengal, 
such as the Permanent way, tlie Ballast, tlie Eaitliwoik, the 
l)imcij)al Bridges, Stations, and fencing, can be calculated with 
sufficient accuracy from a general survey of tlie line, and it makes 
little difference, (there are of course exceptional eases) whether 
the Ime be earned a few chains to one side or the other of tlie 
assumed line of route. Tlie amount of all the items can be so 
nearly determined by an experienced Engineer, tliat an ap- 
proximate set of quantities may be got out to form the basis of 
a perfectly sound contract, which shall provide for adjusting the 
gross sum according to the ultimate ascei tamed quantities of 
the woik when executed. lu all sound contracts, provision is 
made to adjust the original estimate with the actual outlay, and 
tins adjustment is made by a comparative view of the quantities 
whieli formed the basis of the original estimate, witli tliose 
actually found to have been executed at the completion of tlie 
works. The excess or deficiency of works of any kind being 
added to or deducted from the onginal estimate. 

Obtaining possession of the land for the formation of the 
Railway was a tedious operation, and although the constrac- 
iors were to have commenced work as early as December 
1858, they were unable to do so before the month of October 
following, as the land could not be made over except at 
a few disconnected places until that period. Next came 
the Contractors' difficulties with respect to a fair adjust- 
ment of wages for the coolies, who withheld their service 
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for a time, with a view of forcinf^ the Contractors to 
pay exorbitant rates, believing them to be bound under any 
circumstances to a fixed period for completing the works. 
Time however smoothed in a measure these difficulties, and 
the Contractoi*^s staff being shortly afterwards organized and 
distributed over the line, they commenced work in earnest. Ship- 
ments from England arrived, and the materials were transported 
speedily, and fortunately without loss, on to the various divi- 
sions or districts, as they are called, of the lino. A severe 
scrutiny on the pait of Government was in the meanwliile 
carried on, on account of the doubts still entertained of the 
soundness of the conditions and stipulations of the contract. 

After this brief sketch of a part of the history of the proceed- 
ings of the Eastern Bengal Hallway Company up to the tune of 
the arrival of the Engineering staff, and the present Contractor 
and his staff in India for the actual prosecution of the works, the 
present stale of the undertaking should be described. 

It a])pears from a statement which has been obtained from the 
Chief Engineer, that up to the piesent time 66 per cent, of the 
Eai thwork for the whole 110 miles is done, and &1 per cent, oi’ the 
brickwork ; 16 per cent, of the ballast is burned, and about 40 
per cent is ready for firing, and the materials for laying the gi*eater 
poitioii of the permanent way are ujion the ground. In additi- 
on to the above works the iron budges are in a very forward 
state. It may therefore be confidently anticipated, if all still 
continues to go on smoothly, that the 110 miles of line will be 
finished and ready for traffic, before the rams of next year, or in 
Ma^JS62. 

Fifty-six millions of pounds sterling represent the aii- 
ticiiiated cost of railway works in India already conceded to the 
fostering care of Joint Stock Companies ; this amount is to be 
invested with tlic Government of India at a guaranteed rate of 
interest of five per cent, per annum, with a prospect of course 
of an additional rate of interest fiom a dividend. This is in- 
deed a grand step in advance for India; and should Indian Rail- 
ways become as remunerative as they are popular, it may be con- 
fidently predicted that as much as one hundred millions of pounds 
sterling can be easily raised in England, and be beneficially laid 
out on Indian Railways. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway Company has a concession to 
construct a Railway from Calcutta to the River Ganges at 
Kooshtec, and ultimately to Dacca, together with a branch to 
Jessore. The Company have taken power under an Act of in* 
corporation to increase their Capital to £6,000.000, and to mailer 
arrangements for the construction of at least COO miles of 
Uaecm, 1801 X 
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way. Sufficient capital to construct only the first section of 110 
miles from Calcutta to Koohhtoe has at present been raised. 

A small map here introduced will shew the line conceded to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company ; the black hue being the 
parent stem of the system of communication which it is thought 
will bo rerpuied- TIio dotted lines and the annexed table 
will shew the lines that evidently apjicar necessary to develope, 
if not to c(iinplctc, the railway sj’stem in ^ Eastern Bengal/ 
These lines may be constructed niider the powers already con*- 
ceded to the Railway Company by their present Act of Parlia- 
ment, subject to the capital being guaranteed by the Indian 
Government. 

Miles^ 

0 Main trunk line between Calcutta and Kooshtee, 110 

1 Extension of the Main hue from Kooshtee to Naraingungo via 

Dacca, 106 

2 Eiom SSliazndpoie to Rungpore, 116 

3 Eiom Rungpoie to noai Daijeeling along the com be of the Teesta 

river, 100 

4 From Rungpore to opposite Rajmahal via DinagepoieandMalda, 

to connect the North West with the Eastern lieiigal system of 

lines, ... . . . . 110 

5 Fiom Rungpoie to the foot of the Assam Valley, 50 

6 From oil the Dacca extension lino at Dhuniioy to Sylhet, 120 

Total, .. 712 

Tliis amount of railway mileage appears to be as requisite to 
accommodate ‘ Eastern BcngaF as the 1,414 miles of railway 
already conceded to the East Indian Railway Company, is for the 
North West, since its population, produce, and natural resources 
are no less in proportion. How these extension lines (all of them 
abutting on the mam line or trunk), already conceded to the Eas- 
tern Bengal Railway Company, are to be carried out, is a 
problem ivhieh our rulers will have to solve, if the resouices of 
this side of India are to be developed : and to the discussion of 
this problem we shall briefly address ourselves. 

It appears certain tliat no better course can be adopted for 
carrying out the extension Railways, than that of accepting the 
medium of the Companies already incorporated ; because, as was 
most tiuly observed by the Governor General of India at the 
l^nt opening of the Railway to Rajmahal Though the 
f O'overnment wore most anxious to give encouragement to the 
♦ investment of English Capital in India, and however sincere 
^ their desiito, that encouragement would fail unless they could 
^ prove by the establishment of Companies that there is scope 
' ^Jbr remunerative employment of such Capital in India, parti- 
^ <||Ularly in Bengal, Without such assurance, capitalists will not 
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' be induced to aid in such enterprises, however useful in their 
' ultimate results/ 

Now if we are to look forward to the construction of 71^ 
miles of Railway in ISastern Bengal, and in like proportion 
through other important provinces and districts of India, it is 
difficult to conceive by what other means tlie money can be raised ; 
for although the Government might possibly raise a loan of a 
few millions for the purpose of making a limited number of 
miles of Railway, it is quite improbable they could raise money 
enough, in addition to the heavy loans lequired for the other 
purposes of the State, to construct the many miles that are re- 
quired. The House of Commons would scarcely sanction such a pro^ 
eeeding, if indeed it were feasible, as thetflEiiglish Market would 
thereby be deluged with Indian State securities to the dejircci^ 
aiioii of all English stock. It would however be ([into other- 
wise if the Joint Stock Company principle of raising capital 
were judiciously made use of, because, where private entcM’prise 
can have scope, the diiect action of Government is seldom or 
ever desirable. But putting aside any question of \vli(*ther it 
is abstractedly better to borrow in the form of a diMMjt loan 
to Government, or indirectly by encouraging tlie investment 
of Joint Stock Capital, tlie former course can only be 
practicable to a very limited extent, neither is the latter system 
capable of any great extension, unless it can be shewn to aiford 
remunerative employment for the capital invested ; but if it be 
carried out by degrees, so as not to overdraw the resources that 
can be sjiared m England, at any one time for such [uirposes, every 
mile of Railway here mentioned may be constructed m compa- 
ratively few years, provided, the different sections of the lines be 
taken up in succession, and laid before the Enghsh public in a 
skilful and judicious manner, and und(*r a Government guarantiie. 

The raising of money for Indian Railways, through the medumi 
of Joint Stock Companies, was not adopted in the lirst instance, 
chiefly because it enabled the capital to be more conveniently 
raised. There was another very important reason for it, namely, 
the deficiency of the requisite executive machinery at the dispo- 
sal of the Government, for the construction of llie lines, winch 
thus would have to be entrusted to ofticers in the service of the 
State, who would have to be self-trained to their duties ; whilst 
Joint Stock Companies on the other hand could bring together 
experienced men from England and other countries. It may be 
argued that the Government also could engage the same expe- 
rienced Staft* of Engineers and other Officeis, but this does iiot 
appear so certain. The State could not so easily get them 
t(^gethcr as J(Uiit Stock Companies, because Civd Engineers ijll 
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general^ have a dislike to military control ^per as it does 
not permit them to exercise that freedom of thought in the pre- 
paration of their designs, or the supervision of their works, to 
whieh they have been accustomed. It is no small privilege to 
India to possess, as she does at the yiresent time, that diversity 
of Engineering tlioiight and talent in the prosecution of her 
railway works, which has heen introduced by the agency of Joint 
Stock Companies, and it would be unwise if India were not to 
avail herself of that skill and experience, which the satisfactory 
construction and completion of English and European Railways, 
]>laces at her disposal. It might also be made advantageous to 
the Indian Government, as a school to train the officers and 
servants who are in hef pay, since the process of making an expe- 
rienced Railway Engineer is not so easy as it is at times imagin- 
ed, and it is always an expensive and tedious operation. There 
are many clever and talented Engineers to be found in the service 
of the Indian Government, but it is hardly possible that they 
Ehould posses tliat experience in those numerous details of Railway 
practice, which go to form the Rsiilway Civil Engineer. 

It has been previously mentioned that tlic jiresent concession 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company extends beyond the 
Ganges to the Burbampooter and to Dacca, but that the capital 
actually subscribed is only for a section of Railway between 
Calcutta and Kooslitee on the Ganges, a distance of about 110 
miles. There is no guarantee as yet given for the extension capi- 
tal, and no subscription contract is as yet entered into for raising 
tlie money. Now at first sight it might appear that nothing is 
easier than for the Government of Imlia to guarantee 5 per cent, 
upon the extension capital, issue the stock, and raise the money 
forthwith. But a little reflection will shew that there is consider- 
able difficulty in the way, the shares being already at 10 per cent, 
discount.'^ In the face of this fact, no extension capital can be 
expected to be subscribed for at the present time, unless the 
shares can be obtained at a still greater discount, or unless a 
higher and more tempting rate of interest be guaranteed. Such 
a state of things practically precludes the possibility of rais- 
ing Joint Stock Capital for ftirilier extensions, until the 
project appears likely to be more remunerative than the 5 per 
cent, guaranteed, and also perliaps until a period of more eager 
desire for investment in Indian Securities is manifested by the 
London Market than at present exists. 


• The cause of tins doprcbsion \a believed to bo owing to the fact that the 
meritB of the undertaking have not aa y*!i boon builicieutly notified and explained 
to the public* 
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In order then to float any extension shares^ it is evident that 
the portions of Railway previously constructed must be made in 
the first instance remunerative ; the management of the Compa- 
ny's affairs must in like manner be maintained m good repute ; 
Capitalists will then in all probability be found to take up the 
fi^faVAr lr nm time to time, when judiciously offered in the market. 
What at present is most necessary for the Railway Boards is, to 
collect into a well considered compendium or pamphlet all such 
reports and statistics, estimates and prospects of traffic of the 
various lines, which should be circulated amongst the proprietors 
and the public under the sanction of Government, to enable 
people to judge of the merits of the various projects. The pub- 
lication of these in one volume foi all the Indian lines would give 
a great imjiulsi^^o those investments, and be likely to produce 
a large accession of capital for these undertakings at the 
earliest period that it is desirable to obtain it. When the 
parent stem is extended to Dacca, the line to Riingpore may 
be put forward, and if guaranteed will be taken up with as 
much avidity as the original share capital of the Company, if 
but good faith and steadiness of purpose in keeping up the re- 
putation of the Company, be maintained. 

It may be observed that in dealing with so difficult a subject 
as the raising of Railway Capital, many collateral points will 
naturally arise, which require to be specially met ; for instance, 
an unusually sterile tract of country over which little or 
no traffic can be obtained; or an expensive bridge over a 
great river such as the Ganges at Kooshtce; or some sud- 
den depression in the money market; or the reputation of 
the Company itself suffering from assumed, or actual bad 
management. All or any of these causes might disturb the 
proceedings of the Company to such an extent, that they 
would have great difficulty in raising capital. To meet such cir- 
cumstances it might be permitted to the Company to borrow on 
debentures, a sum equal to one third the Capital subscribed, so as 
to counteract and tide over some of these temporary difficul- 
ties, and it might also lie desirable for the Government itself to 
assist and relieve the Company from some of the very heavy 
woiks, and perhaps to undertake directly the construction of the 
line across any commercially unproductive tract of country, so 
that every link should be made complete by leasing the Govern- 
ment works to the Company. The Government might be en- 
abled in more prosperous times to borrow for such purposes on 
the securities of the Revenue of India, in addition to guaranteeing 
the share Capital of the Company ; but whether encouragement and 
positive assistance on the part or Government are given or not, it 
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is essential that the fullest control of tlie expenditure and manafje- 
ment of the Company's undertaking should be vested in the 
Gbveniment. 

This leads to the discussion of another very important question 
already dealt witli i)iirtially, viz. the relation between the Govern- 
ment and the Comjiany, and the powers of each. Considering 
the varied character of Joint Stock Companies in general the 
utmost lulluence and care o^* the Home Authoiities should be 
exercised in oblainiug a good Directory in the first instance, 
and afterwards maintaining it. The approval by the Indian 
Secretary of State of eacli Director should be made a sine 
qua no by Act of Parliament. The Home Government should 
have power to dismiss any Diiector, althougli the shaieholders 
should still retain tlie prerogative of electing tl^r own Diroctois. 
It is evident the Government have a large stake in the undeitalv- 
ing, since they not only give the land, but also the girirantce of 
B per cent, and it may be generally remarked in respect to all 
Hallways that inefficient Directors do much misoluet, and often 
seriously impale the progress of the undertaking, which must 
not be looked upon as being but a private speculation, but also 
a grand national work. 

It is doubtless a delicate and difficult problem to determine 
where the interests of the shareholders arc m ojiposition to the 
representatives of the State; but it appears self evident that none 
but well known men should be admitted to sit at the Board of 
Direction, — men who being lespectable in social standing and 
commercial position would diaw around them respect, and bung 
with them a connection that would facilitate the raising of capi- 
tal; men who, possessed of good sense, would never attempt 
to frustrate the national object and jeopardise tlie general pros- 
peiity of the undertaking as a whole; men who would cany 
with them the confidence of the body of Shareholders, and 
who possess sullieient sticngtli of mind to enable then to combat 
successfully the elements of disturbance, suspicions, and of im- 
proper interference and combinations, made against the Board of 
Directors and governing authorities whenever they occurred. It 
must not be supposed that there is extraordinary difficulty 
in procuring such Boards of Direction. Gentlemen of the stamp 
required are found ready to enter respectable Directions of great 
Companies, such as the Indian Railways are likely to become, and 
such (jlentlomeii are actually found to sit upon the Direction of 
our Indian Railways, and it should be mucli an honor to sit at 
one of the Boards as it is to be a Director of the Bank of 
England, or as it was to be Director of the late East India 
Company* 
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Having secured the best possible Board of Directors, next 
ponies the degiec in which the Government should exercise its 
ontrol. There is but tlie Jiimtest possible analogy between the 
m&titution of an Indian Railway Company and the posiliou of 
le ordinary Railway Companies in England. The one goes on 
irithout any supervision on the jiart of the State beyond the 
li^et of Parliament for the guidance of tlie Railway Company, 
^le other requires the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
joeal Government and its Officials, to piovent abuses to the 
indholders and community at huge, that might othci wise lead 
0 consequences disastrous to the Empire. 

, Unlike Companies for English Railways, the Government re- 
feve to themselves at starting the right of selecting the route 
f the line, and as they give the land and the re(jmsite guaian- 
^c, they are obviously entilled to the most complete supervision 
f the expenditure of the Company. 

. There are many essential reasons why it would be well for 
lailwav Boards to admit the necessity of the Governnieiit coii- 
M over their undertakings in India, but ch'elly because there 
|e no independent tribunals in India. The Supreme Courts 
f India aie unable to enforce the peiformance of an agieement 


etween an English Company and the Imperial State. No 
t^ilway executive in India therefore, should be entrusted with 
he difficult problems that arise from time to fime, unless jilaced 

S Jer the direct sanction of some local authority, possessing 
bility of character and a certain amount of freedom of ac- 
To refer every question home for deliberation would cause 
jjillch difficulty and elicit many inconvenient ex] da nations; it 
raiiild excite irrelevant correspondence, and would seldom 
^l^seiit a true description of the ease whtn it reached England. 

I therefore almost impossible for a Railway Company, of 
, to organise an agency of sufficient power or uutlionty, 
he construction or the working of a Railway in India, 
idering then the intimate relations that should exist be- 
i the Railway executive in India and the local Govern- 
, it is a most important desideratum to determine tlie most 
lye system of conducting the Company's affairs. It may 
ssumed with sufficient accuracy for argument, that capi- 
5 will invest no money in Indian Railways without a guar- 
from the Indian State, and if this is so, the legislature 
so long as wc guarantee you your property, we will take 
rselves the right of controlling your discipline. It is clear 
that the Companies cannot ^ab initio^ regulate their 
operations independently of Government, neither can the 
Ltive Officers in India be wholly trusted with unlimited 
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powers, since they would clash with the civil discipline of Go- 
vernment. 

The capital being raised under a guarantee, and secured under 
a regular agreement between the Government and the Rail- 
way Company, it is made a proviso that the Company are to 
be allowed the full advantage of any increase of profit that is 
fairly due to the successtul development of the traflic, after the 
Government have been repaid their guarantee. This source 
of increased dividend is contingent on the success of the line, 
which again is of course due to the project being well consider- 
ed and the management being judiciously maintained. In 
granting this benefit to Joint Stock enterprises, the interest of 
the State is fully secured, and it is manifestly also to the interest 
of Government to assist the undertaking cheerily on its course 
of prosperity. 

Such being the basis upon which Indian Railways, as at pre- 
sent constituted indisputably rest, it is really not a matti^r of 
much difficulty to determine the way of so applying the Govern- 
ment control, as to give satisfaction both to the Railway Com- 
panies and to Government. It is by no means necessary or projM^r 
for the Government to have an absolute control \)ver the Rail- 
ways, as if they were entirely its own piopeity ; on the o'oiitrary, 
it is much better to be associated with the Railway Boards. 

The right of appointment of their Chief Ofiicers and othi'r 
functional ies rests with the Railway Companies themselves, sub- 
ject however to the approval of the Horne Government, and it 
has been supposed that the right of dismissal over all the Ofiicers 
and Servants of the Companies employed in India, should bo 
referred to the local Government who control them ; but this is 
not so, and it would be very injurious to the administration of a 
Company's affairs if it were ; because no really good officials 
could be found who w^ould come out to India to take service 
under one set of men, whilst another set of men might sum- 
marily dismiss them ; neither would any good arise from such a 
power 1>eing given to the local Government, because their ap- 
pointments being made direct from the Company, the Officers 
and servants of tlie Company would very naturally disregard 
any interference, not contemplated or specified in their agree- 
ments, and it would very probably give rise to insubordination 
and distrust of the Company. It might not he amiss perhaps 
for the Local Government to have power actually delegated to 
them in each agreement, to argue the merits of all cases of in- 
discretion, insubordination, or inefficiency, previous to the deci- 
sions of the Home Board, but it should not be permitted to 
them to act merely on their own convictions. 
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It has been previously observed that there was little dilfioulty 
in devisinpf a complete scheme for workin<^ out the Railway 
Company’s contracts in Iiidia^ after the ajs^rcement betweim tin* 
State and the Company has been completed. In order to discuss 
this part of the subject on its merits, it is desimble to have a 
knowledj^c of the arrangements most commonly adopted. A 
general Agent is appointed to India to represent the Hoard, and 
he IS either accompanied or preceded by the Engineer ni Chief 
with a staff of Assistant Engineers and Subordinates. Th(*se 
two principal Officers are then placed in communication with 
the local Government, with whom it lies to sanction previously 
every thing that htis to be done, both in the administrative and 
executive departments. It is lightly required that tlie Agent, 
representing as lie does the Company in India, should be the 
sole medium of correspondence between the Executive, the Home 
Hoard, and local Government. He is to be conversant with all 
tilings relating to the affaira of the company, without interfer- 
ing on ])oints which are left wisely to the discretion and profes- 
sional knowledge of the Chief Engineer, who on Engmeenng 
matters shoulc^e exempted from las control ; but it is also not 
unreasonably dWired that a certain check should be kept by the 
\gent over the Chief Engineer on matters of general outlay, so 
as to subject liim to the control of the Board and the local 
Covcniment. The latter is represented by an Officer called the 
fyoiisidting Engineer ^ whose duty it is to advise the Govmi- 
nu‘nt and convey its views and orders to the Company’s 
executive. 

It is presumed that the route of the intended Railway has 
been generally ascertained before hand, from exploring surveys 
made cither by the Company or by the Engineers of the local 
Government. It is now too late to talk of a Royal (yommissioii 
to lay out a general system of Railways for India, since the 
leading lines of the Country have been long since determined ; 
the routes therefore of all future extension lines may be safely 
left to be decided by the different Government authorities, no 
matter from what source they gather their intelligence, llie 
Railway officers are responsible only for the construction of the 
line, and so long as they do it in conformity with the views and 
regulations of Government, as intimated to them through the 
Government Consulting Engineer, they need not care what route 
has been determined on. The manner in which the route is 
ultimately decided on has varied greatly according to the circum- 
stances of each project, and depends greatly on the views of 
those officers who may bo acting for the Compan)" or Oovern- 
ment at the time. 

UAMCBf 1861 . 


z 
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There are two systems at work in the management pf Rail- 
ways in India. Some of the Companies have proceeded with 
the construction, before taking any comparative views of tJieir 
means and ends ; others have more wisely made comprehensive 
estimates before hand, and passed carefully in review every thing 
they would ultimately have to provide. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that no skilled Contractors could be found with capital 
sufficient to take the whole works ,• this has obliged the Railway 
Companies themselves to construct them with their own Execu- 
tive Staff ; but this system has frequently obstructed the works, 
and is one which shoiild be avoided as highly objectionable and 
defective. But it is not always a matter of choice which system 
is adopted, although there can be little question of the desirable- 
ness of letting the works, whenever practicable, to Contractors pos- 
sessing experience and resources. The practice pursued under each 
of the two systems referred to will be dealt with hereafter. 
In the mean time it may be observed that whichever system be 
used for constructing the works, the regulations which affect 
the executive of any Railway Company, and the machinery by 
which the Government control is to be exercifi|^ demand the 
primary consideration. " 

The Government Engineers and the Civil Engineers have not 
hitherto worked, as they ought to do* harmoniously together, 
and much evil has resulted in consequence. The cause of tins 
disagreement is not difficult to explain; but before doing so, it 
is ii|ce6sary to point out how badly contrived is the machinery of 
the Railway Company's executive, from the fact of the Railway 
Agent and the Chief Engineer of the line having independent 
authority. The arrangement is defective ; the Government Engi- 
neers encouraged it as a safeguard for themselves, but the system 
had a depressing effect on the Railway Engmeers who make the 
designs and direct the execution of the works, and who being alone 
responsible for the soundness of their construction, are entitled 
to credit accordingly. The result was however, that the Agent 
of the Railway Company was made a sort of buffer between the 
Government and the Company's Engineers, and his intervention 
was sought as a matter of policy. 

The office of the Agent thus became one of great practical 
consequence instead of being as at first intended, simply a medium 
for communicating the wishes of the Board and the Chief En- 
gineer. ^ Consequently when tlie agent supported the official 
requirements of Government, the opinion of the Chief Engineer 
was unduly overborne, so often as he submitted and strenuously 
supported his own views, which might at times be in opposition 
to those entertained by the Government Ofiicers.^ 
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Reverting to the sj^^stem of the proper organization of the 
Company's Staff, it must always be borne in mind that there 
arc two distinct periods in the existence of a Railway Com)>any. 
One is the period of the construction of their works; the other 
the subsequent period of working the undertaking. The fiisii 
is a period of capital exjienditure ; the second, a much longer 
period of Revenue disbursements and returns. The first is 
essentially an Engineering period; the second a traffic- working 
period, w^hcre the gener^ control of the Agent may be advan- 
tageously exercised. 

The Agent’s financial knowledge and habits of business might 
1)0 made of gi*eat service to the Chief Engineer, during the 
construction of the line, more especially as he will afterwards 
be called upon to work the line m conjunction with tlie Traffic 
Manager, Locomotive Superintendent, and Resident Engineer. 
But during the constnietion of the Railway works and its cajiital 
expenditure, the Chief Engineer must be the princijial man con- 
sulted and confided in, because on him the whole resjionsihiliiy 
rests ; the Directors and every one else look to him for Ihc suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their undertaking. Ilis jiidgnuuit is 
looked on as mhil, and the Sharcholdeis having entrusted him with 
their confidence and embarked tlieir ea])ital upon the faith of‘ his 
estimates and reports, naturally look to the Chief Engineer 
as their Chief Officer during the construction of the hue. It 
is well known to Railway Companies, that the most iinpoiiant 
thing at the outset of their speculations is to determine who 
shall be the Engineer entrusted with thi^^expenditurc of their 
money, as he must not only be a man wh(^ can command confi- 
dence, but he must be a skiUul man, and one accustomed to 
design works soundly and economically. His administrative 
abdity in directing the execution is no less necessary, than his 
general prudence and habit of forethought and integrity of charac- 
ter, so as to keep the Company safe on points which none other 
besides himself, could be expected to foresee or be able to guard 
against. For this reason he should not be interfered with in pro- 
fessional details and trivial matters that only thwart and cross his 
purpose without effecting any real economy. The character of an 
Engineer has always been held m consideration amongst the high- 
est class of Railway Directors, as well as amongst Statemeu and 
capitalists, and there is no sound reason why the Government 
of India and the direction of the Railway interests should not 
similarly regard it. ^ 

It has been previously explained that no great amount of 
capital can be obtained for Indian Railways, except through the 
medium of Joint Stock Companies, and that it requires a more 
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bkilfiil system of management than has hitherto been brouf^ht 
to bear on such enterprises ; and certain points have been touch- 
ed upon, which tend to shew that the only way to raise the 
i*e(iuisite capital, is to strengthen the existing secunty by a 
State guarantee, and supply such management as will carry with 
it that confidence, which usually attracts capital to such specu- 
lations : also, commercially speaking, by a judicious selection of 
the route and design of the works, and by a wide publication 
of the advantages that may be obtained from each project.. 
There need be little fear but that all the lines really wanted in 
India may be made, if their ments are only properly jilaccd be- 
fore the JSnglish public, and a State guarantee of 5 per cent, is 
given to them. The reason why the efforts already made have 
not been continuously successful, is easily traceable to the fact, 
that the requisite skill has not characterised the management of 
this subject, and also that the London money market is not at 
all times accessible to Railway schemes. 

The spirit of ^ Capital ^ is eoy, and requires gentle wooing ; 
it IS repelled or attracted by the most delicate influences, 
and as no bnisque or inconsiderate action or remark ever 
passes unheeded, so likewise no force is of ahy avail in its 
subjection. It may from this be assumed that no system 
will be found to work out successful results, if the men who 
compose the deliberative body of Directors and Government 
authorities in London are not cautious in their movements, and 
equal to the circumstances they have to control. The basis of 
the management must be sound at starting, and it may be 
brought into operation as regards the organization of the Lon- 
don Boards of* management in the way already suggested. 

The Executive Staff usually employed in England by the In- 
dian Railway Com]iames, consists of tlie Secretary and his 
Clerks, together with a Consulting Engineer, his Assistants 
and Inspectors, for directing the execution of that portion 
of the works which must be done in England. It has been 
found necessary that such Consulting Engineers as can be 
safely trusted to advise the Directors and Government authori- 
ties at home, should be men of first rate standing in their 
profession, who can also obtain the confidence of Parliament 
anti the public ; and as such men are naturally ^consulted with 
reference to the apjiointment of the Chief Engineers of such 
Companies in India, there is little more to desire, because 
a man^s sure to be selected who will work harmoniously 
with the Consulting Engineer and the Home Board, and all that 
is wanted is that the Board should second the views of their 
V rofessional adviser, and that their Secretary be such a person aa 
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will bring every item under the deliberative judgment of the 
Board. There is not much that is wanting in the constitu- 
tion of the Home management ; but as already stated the selec- 
tion of Directors is of the utmost consequence so that they may 
command the confidence of capitalists. An injudicious selection 
of Directors would be calculated to create distrust of the whole 
undertaking. 

The Agent in India who shall act as the Chief Officer or head 
of the Company, and represent the Boai d, should be selected for 
his administrative aptitude. His chanicter should be strictly 
honorable in order to obtain the cheerful obedience of the Bx.e- 
cutive Olficers, and the respect of the Local (lovernment. His 
duties should be clearly defined with reference to the head Offi- 
cers of each department, and, at first starting, there should bo 
no other departments than those of the Chief Engineer and his 
own. The Agent should commence with a very small estab- 
lishment, but sufficient to assist him in conducting the cor- 
respondence with the Board and the Government, and be- 
tween him and the Chief Engineer ; a responsible Book-keeper 
should also be attached to the Office of the Agent during the 
earlier stage of the proceedings, before the line is opened for 
public traffic, in order to keep a perfect account of the cajutal 
expenditure, togetlier with any share or transfer transaction. 

The Chief Engineer’s establishment must of course lie govern- 
ed by the extent and magnitude of the pro])osed operations, and 
it must be left to himself to select and distribute his District 
Engineeis and their assistants as he thinks best. He should of 
course be allowed such draftsmen and writing clerks as may be 
necessary to conduct efficiently the duties of his office. 

It has been observed before, that there are two important 
stages in the progress of a Railway Company. The time of 
construction and the period of ordinary working. During the 
first of these, the Agent has but little to do, because the Chief 
Engineer has alone to work out the desuipi which is governed 
by the capital expenditure. There can be no greater mistake 
made in the administration of the constructive department of 
Indian Railways, than the attempts of Government Engineers 
and Railway Company’s Agents to organize under a fixed routine 
the proceedings of the Companjr’s Executive Engineers; be- 
cause the circumstances are variable, and promptitude is essen- 
tial in order to grapple effectually with the difficulties of new 
works and novel circumstances. Where such v^t siAns are 
involved, the progress of the works should not be idly sacrificed 
for months or even days to the bugbear of routine. It has not 
unfrequently happened that a question of some trivial diminution 
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of prices, or a plan of some triflinp^ section has ii-volvetl 
the stoppag;e of important works, and volaminous notes on the 
subject have been made by the Government Engineers previous 
to a decision that the work mipj^ht ^ on a& proposed. The 
establishments asked for by the Engineeis to carry out Lheir 
duties have often appeared excessive, because there has not been 
Bu(}i(*ient regard to the distinction between a fixed organization 
relating to a revenue exjicndituie, and an orgamzation which 
IS only temporary, and which is part and parcel of the 
capital expenditure. Is it not obviously to the advantage of 
the Company to complete the works as speedily as possible, 
and so free the capital from its unproductive posture? Is it 
wise to delay the undertaking for the want of an additional 
temporary e^ablishment, which is deemed absolutely necessary 
by the Chief Engineer? 

The remedy for all this is simple, viz., to recognize the prin- 
ciple that the Chief Engineer of the Railway is responsible, for 
the design and execution of tlie works, and until the Railway 
Engineers are made responsible by the Government authorities 
at Homo and aboard, there can exist no sound principles of 
management in the proceedings of Com])anies. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway differs from most of the other Companies, 
in so fsir that the whole project was laid before the Home 
Government in the utmost jiossible detail, when the contract 
for its construction was made, and this has been so useful m 
bringing every thing necessary to complete the undertaking 
under Government review and preventing disappoiiitm^^nt, that 
few disputes have arisen between the Company's Executive and 
the Government OlfuHjrs. Hence the satisfactory position of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company's operations. Its con- 
struction is indeed a marked success, although some misunder- 
standings regarding the Directors' duties and those of the 
Government Engineers, may have arisen ; these happily have not 
done much mischief, in consequence of the soundness of the 
contract and the system of Engineering management that was 
adopted. Nevertheless all this points out the strong necessity 
which exists, of calling upon the Railway Engineer in India 
to submit his plans and estimates, and every thing else necessary 
for carrying into successful effect the undertaking from begin- 
ning to end, and requiring him to get these, or any modification 
of them, agreed to under sanction of the Government Engineers, 
so that he may begin operations upon some fixed basis, from which 
there cannot easily be departure. Differences of opinion should be 
limited to matters of detail, which do not involve those vast 
discrepancies of design and outlay that have been at times forced 
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upon the Railway Companies, and for which their own Engineers ' 
and Managers have been blamed, as we think erroneusly. 

It is not material in point of principle, whether the works 
be det to great Railway contractors or not. In many eases, it 
is impossible they could be so let, from the fact of such men 
not being always ready to take them at a reasonably fair price, 
and it would destroy the advantage of having such contractors, 
if it was necessary to give them a higher, price than the same 
work could be done for by the Company's own Executive, either 
through the medium of a senes of small contractors, or by day 
work, or a combination of both, as is usually the case. 

Whatever course is pursued, the great requisite that we have 
urged before for proceeding successfully, is the judicious selection- 
of the Chief Engineer, who must be trusted with the expendi- 
ture of the money. It is by no means necessary that any blind 
confidence should be put in any such individual ; on the con- 
trary, it is proper to watch his proceedings carefully and control 
liis actions when necessary, but he must be recognized as the 
designer and the constructor of the project, and looked to as the 
fittest man to determine all Engineering points, though subject to 
lie called upon at any time to submit in review, every thing 
affecting the design and execution as well as the accounts of the 
expenditure. Unless this is admitted, it is impossible that the 
various questions that arise can be discussed by the Board or the 
Government in a fair manner ; and if the Chief Engmecr is not 
in a position to bring all matters that are necessary under 
review, it is clear that some body else should do so. But where 
shall we find any other official that is more competent to grasp 
the whole question, and assign to each consideration its proper 
place before the deliberative authority, except perhaps in the de- 
partment of the Company's Consulting Engineer ? 

The true way is to call upon the Chief Engineer, to put 
forward the points referred to, and with the advice of the 
Company's consulting Engineer to assist the Directors and 
Government Engineers, or other authorities, in deciding the 
basis upon which the proceedings should rest; and if the 
works can be let to great general Contractors, the case is 
afterwards very simple, if the practice adopted on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway be pursued. But if the works must be carried 
out by small contracts, and by the Company's own Executive 
staff, still there is little danger of the Engineers going 
wrong, provided the basis of their operations bo fully determined 
beforehand, and agreed to by the Consulting Engineers of the 
Government. All that is then necss&ary is to hold the Chief 
Engineer to the responsibility that he has agreed to, and to see* 
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that he is freely trusted, because there should be no occasion 
for distrust, if the estimates, quantities, and other require- 
ments of the work, be but clearly specified. The mode of 
dealing with the detailed operations, may be safely left to Ihe 
Chief Engineer under these circumstances, and there would be no 
want of confidence in the Government officers, because they would 
be freed from that perplexity of doubt which the absence of 
a fixed basis engenders. 

Eicferring next to the periods of construction and traffic work- 
ing, it has been shewn that during the first period the Chief 
Engineer and Comjiany’s Agent, together with Government 
Consulting Engineers, ai*e all the heads of dejiartments necessary, 
and that the Agent’s office is one of very little range of action. 
When, however, the time arrives for working the traffic, an 
entirely different management is necessary. It 1) rings into exis- 
tence the Traffic Manager and the Locomotive Supenutendent, 
together with the Agent’s active duties, and as the Chief Engineer 
is removed to other places for the purposes of construction, his 
place should lie taken up by a Resident Engineer of the perman- 
ent way and works ; but if the Chief Engineer should remain in 
tlie service of the Comjiany for extensions or branch lines, he 
should still be held as the responsible person to consult upon all 
questions affecting the ^way and works,’ and the Resident 
Engineer in charge, should be regarded as liis assistant only. 

Questions of importance whicli task to the utmost the ad- 
ministrative powers of a Jomt Stock Company, controlled by 
Government, arc of every day occurrence, and it is of the great- 
est consequence to select as tlieir Agents, men fully competent 
to handle such difficult matters so far from home; and to 
command the services of the class of men required, good 
salaries miLst be given, and as this involves great cost, it follows 
that small Railway projects cannot bear the requisite expenses 
of a separate management so well, as when the undertakings are 
of a sufficient magnitude to support an efficient staff. 

It has been remarked by the greatest of all Railway authorities, 
the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, in reference to the duties of Direc- 
tors and officers, that ^no Railway can be efficiently or well eon- 
' ducted without thorough unity amongst tlie heads of all the 

* great Departments. Upon the Superintendents of ways and 
' works of the Locomotive Department, of the out-door arrange- 
‘ ments and of traffic, devolve the most onerous and responsible 
^ duties ; where they fail to act together, or when any one of 
' them ceases to enjoy the full confidence of the Board, every 

* thing must, go wrdng. Having selected men of the best class, 

' confiding in their integnty, and assured of their competency, 
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^ one of the principal duties of a Railway direction is to sup- 
port its officers ; any Directorial interference with details must 
* weaken their efficiency, upon which must mainly depend the 
' ultimate success of the Company they serve/ 

It is manifest from this and what has been previously stated, 
that the persons who U|Kt he looked to for successfully working 
Railways m India, are toc four principal officers, the Agent, 
or head of the Company ; the lingmeer of the way and works ; 
the Traffic Manager ; and the Locomotive Superintendent ; and 
that one of the chief duties of the Directors at home is to sup- 
port them ; and it may be added, that the duty of the Consult- 
ing JSngineer of the Local Government is to control their pro- 
ceedings in India. 

As the Board in Jjondon is too far removed for direct action, 
it would be well to have a deliberative committee or council of 
administration in India formed of these four officers, with the 
Government officer as an cx-officio member, to act as chairman. 
These should meet as often as necessary to decide upon the vari- 
ous proceedings of the Company. The Agent of the Company 
should act as Secretary at all such meetings, and their resolu- 
tions, as well as the substance of their discussions, should be 
faithfully reported to the London Board and to the Govemment- 
The fact of the Government officer taking the most important 
part in their deliberations, need m no way disturb their proceed- 
ings, which have eventually to be sanctioned by the Local 
Government under the contract existing between the Company^ 
and the Government. There can be no objection to this pnnei- 
ple, and it is submitted that the Executive Officers acting as a 
deliberative body, would be like our cabinet at home, which is 
composed of the members of the executive Government, each re- 
sponsible in Lis own department. The working of such a body 
should be such as not to relieve any officer from the responsibility 
that belongs to his department, and votes should only be taken upon 
those general questions which must be submitted to the Home 
Board before any action is taken. The Government control would 
always check any strong headed individual who might be disposed 
to a pertinacious adherence to his own views. For instance, if the 
Locomotive Superintendent orthe Engineer applied for approval for 
the supply of a quantity of stores or machinery, the" deliberative 
body might perhaps disapprove of allowing what was asked for, and 
it would not do^for him to say, rf you refuse me what I ask, I will 
leave the responsibility with you. The deliberative body should be 
freed from such a pressure being put on them by the controlling 
power of the Government acting quite independent of the 
Makch, 1801 . ^ A 
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tlehbcraiivc council, althoup^h perhaps greatly guided by the 
discussion that took place, but not by the voting; and tho. 
Government would be supported m such control hy the deliberative 
opinion of the council or body of Railway officers, whilst the 
deliberative Council woidd not possess the power of interfering 
with the individual responsibility of tW heads of Departments 
beyond expressing their own views. ® 

The modem Joint Stock Banks, which- of late years have suc- 
ceeded so well in India, afford a fair specimen of the manner 
in which Railway Companies' affairs should be conducted. There 
is a Manager or chief officer, a Cashier, and so forth, Tlic duties 
of each are defined with the utmost care, and the success of all 
undertakings greatly depends upon the judgment with whit'h 
these several duties are defined. The Manager presides at a 
deliberative Board of the officers, and they discuss and decide 
general things. Each officer is however responsible for what 
falls in the way of his o^vn duty, and has to report all particu- 
lars in as great detail as if he ^never joined in deliberation 
on the subject, and the Manager has to do the same. All 
the officers are quite independent of each other, and thus ilie 
Board at home gets the real facts of every material circumstanco 
transmitted regularly from each department in the spe(*ial re- 
ports, also the results of the general deliberation of all the offi- 
cers, through the general Manager, Secretary or Agent. The 
Home Board then sends out an Inspector once or twice a year 
to look into each department, and report upon the whole state of 
the Company's affairs. 

Such particular caution is not necessary in the case of Rail- 
way management, owing to Oovemmept control being in force, 
but something like it should be observed. The Agent together 
with the other officers before mentioned, might do as the Mana- 
ger and other officers of a bank do, and form a very effective 
Board of management. 

r The council of administration should be referred to by all the 
subsidiary officers applying for instructions, including the Store- 
keeper, the superintendent of Police, the local Solicitor and the 
Accountant, together with the tradesmen and all other parties 
•that do not exactly come within the province of any single 
department. There would naturally grow from this prac- 
tice sub-divisions for the dispatch of the different sections of 
business, and the members of the council would fbrm themselves 
into committees for special enquiries, and principles of mange- 
•ment or negotiation would be ori^nated which would ultimately 
lead to as sound a system of administration as could be wished 
for or expected. 
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Art. VITI . — Scripture and Science not at Variance, By John 
H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. — London ; Ilatchard. 
Calcutta ; R. C. Lepage & Co., 1, Tank Square. 

I T has often been noticed that, in the works of creation, alon<r 
• side of the bane is uniformly to be found the antidote. Of 
the truth of this remark the animal anji vegetable kingdoms 
Avould at once furnish many striking illustrative oxamjdes. 
The evolutions of providence, in the history of individuals, 
societies and empires, would also supply tlicir full quota of corro- 
borative attestation. But it is in the kingdom of grace that 
the most conspicuous exemplifications may be found. Without 
trenching on the proper domain of a purely tlieologieal Review, 
may we not, in the interests of Literature, Science and Philo- 
sophy, boldly ask, when or where, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, has the poison of Infidelity insinuated itself 
in the shape of doubt, or cavil, or scoffing objection to the 
Bible as the only authoritative Revelation from God, without 
the healing balm or corrective being instantly provided, in 
the form of a cutting cxjiosure, a triumphant reply, or fresh 
cumulative evidence of irresistible force? 

At the beginning of last century, the frigid and wither- 
ing Deism of Herbert, Hobbes, Blount, Galon, Toland, Shaftes- 
bury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, and Bolingbroke threaten- 
ed not only to benumb, but utterly to (’onsume the very life 
of Christianity, through the wide realms of Christendom. 'It 
' has come,’ wrote Bishop Butler in 173fi, '1 know not how*, 

' to be taken for granted, by many persons, that Chnstiauity 
* IS not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
'length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they 
' treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
' among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set 
^ it up as a principal subject of mirth atid ridicule, as it were 
' by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
^ sures of the world.’ It was this light and deriding dtate of the 
public mind which evoked the immoirial 'Analogy of Reli^ 
gion,’ with its unanswered and unanswerable train of argument. 

At a later period the more subtile and philosophical scepticism 
of Hume called forth the slashing exposures of Campbell, 
Beattie, and other redoubt(^ champions of the faith; while 
Jud^e Hailes and other eminent meh laid bare the historical 
sophistries and malicious sarcasms of Gibbon ; and Paley abbre-* 
vkted and popularised the massive and voluminous dcmonslra* 
tions of Lardner. 
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But it is needless to enlarge on this subject. Suffice it to 
say, that no sooner was a blow levelled at the credit of Revealed 
Religion from any quarter — ^whether directed by the keen 
philosophism of a Hume, or the low buffoonery of a Paine — ^than 
it was instantly parried, repelled, and made to recoil with deadly 
effect on the breast of him who aimed it. It was this uniform 
result, redounding to the honor and unshaken strength of 
Christianity, wliich prompted Dr. Gerard of Aberdeen, to write 
his admirable Dissertation, entitled ^ Ckristianify confirmed Itf 
the opposition of Infideh! ^ It is,^ says he in his preface, ' by such 

* fidction as seems at first sight likely to break it, that the dia- 

* mond is polished and receives its lustre. In like manner, it 

* is by being fretted, as it were, that truth is made to shew the 

* full brightness of its evidence. The trial distinguishes the true 
^ gem from the supposed one, which in the lump promised, per- 

* haps, as fair as it. And plausible falsehoods are often as well 
^ received as real truths, till both have been subjected to an exact 

* and severe examination ; but the opposition of argument over- 
' turns the former, and renders the certainty of the latter more 

* undeniable. No species of truth has been subjected to a stricter 
^ scrutiny, or tried by ruder opposition, than the evidences of our 
^ holy religion. As soon as this heavenly gem was presented to the 
^ world, both Jews and Heathens fell upon it with so great violence 
^that, if it had had the smallest flaw, it must have been 

* shattered into pieces. It has been in the possession of the 

* world for many centuries ; and numberless attempts have been 

* successively made, to prove that it is a worthless counterfeit ; 
^ hut all these attempts hare only conUihuted to evince with stronger 

* evidence^ that tt ts genuine! 

It IS the truth of this assertion which our author undertakes 
calmly to examine, and by solid arguments to illustrate and 
establish. And what stronger proof could he have afforded of the 
truth and divinity of Christianity than this, — ^that the more various 
the lights in which it is viewed, the more narrowly it is inspected, 
the more violently it is assailed, the more scmtinizingly it is sifted 
down to tfte very foundations, by subtile and relentlm foes, the 
more firmly is it found to be planted on a Bock, and the more 
gloriously does it shine forth in the effulgence of demonstrated 
heavenly verity? Still, for the Bible, with its high claims of In- 
spiration by God, there is no rest \ and for it there can be no 
rest or peace, till, instrumentaJly through its influence, sin is ban- 
ished from the habitations and hearts of men. Accordingly, in 
our day, besides a mushroom crop of old exploded objections, 
deejeed out in harlequin and pantomimic attire for the million, 
the real or supposed revelations of Physical and Metaphysical 
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science have been marshalled in hostile array against the Inspired 
word of God. Sut already have the anti-ehnstian Ralionalisms 
and PantheLsms of Germany met with merited rebuke and valid 
confutation from some of Germany's ablest sons ; while the anti- 
Biblical misajiplications of Physical Science, in France, Great 
llritain, and America, have been as deservedly rebuked and mer- 
cilessly exposed by men of learning and science, who glory in 
proclaiming their unwavering faith in the Oracles of God. 

Scientific objections, formerly limited to the learned few, have 
of late been reduced into simple and comjiendious forms adapte<l 
to the tastes and capacities of the unlearned many, and hurled 
promiscuously into the multitudinous streams and streamlets of 
our jiopular literature. The results of recondite research, strip- 
ped of the cumbrous and prolix processes, by which they may 
have been reached, and which would bo unintelligible to the mul- 
titude, are thus everywhere propagated, as if they were so 
many aphorisms or axioms of indisputable authority. • And as 
English ISducation, apart from Revealed Religion, spreads in 
India, popular English Literature, tainted and polluted with the 
leaven of an insidious infidelity, is sure to gam increasing cur- 
rency in educated native circles, and acquire, if not arrested, 
in time a preponderant ascendancy in their minds. 

It was, therefore, a seasonable thought on the part of Arch- 
deacon Pratt — a gentleman, well known to be thoroughly at 
home in the very highest walks of science generally, and espe- 
cially demonstrative science — to take up the popularized scien- 
tific objections of the day against the Divine authority of Scrip- 
ture, and answer them in forms, at once brief and level with tlie 
popular understanding; Nor has the thought been more seasona- 
bly conceived than felicitously executed. That such is the 
judgment of the reading public in England is clear from the 
fact that, within a short period of time, it has gone through four 
editions. The fourth edition, brought out within the last few 
mouths, is now before us, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Its contents are 4esignedly of a miscellaneous character. It was 
not intended to be an original or exhaustive treatise on any one 
subject. It is purposely of the nature of a portable Manual 
of popular objections and answers on the subject of Scripture and 
Science. But, let it not be supposed, that, on this account, it is 
either flimsy or superficial in its texture or reasonings. On the 
contrary, it is the product of a mind profoundly conversant 
with the subjects treated of— a mind, therefore, capable of brush- 
ing aside all crudities, accessaries and irrelevances, — capable of 
seizing, at once, on the very pith and heart of each objection in 
succession, and of exposing its hollowness and deformity by 
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the touch of the Ithuriel spear of truth. It is impossible, care- 
fully and candidly to peruse the volume, without feeling, at 
every step^ that the reader is in the# hands of a master. The 
very simphcity and translucency of its unadorned diction will 
be found only an additional proof of the writer^s thorough com- 
prehension of his subject, and of the perfect case with which ho 
can successfully grapple with it. 

We think it due to the Author that he himself should be 
allowed be explain the object and plan of his treatise. Tliis he 
does in an introduction which we here give entire 

* The assertion, not unfrequently made, that the discoveries of Science aro 
opposed to the declarations of Holy Scripture is as mischievous as it is faho, 
because it tends both to call in question the Inspiration of the Sawed Volume 
and to throw discredit upon sciontiiic pursuits. 

Many, however, who are predisposed to reject such a conclusion, fiom a 
general conviction that Scripture is the Word of God, aro nevertheless at a 
E)S8 for arguments to repel the charge. It is the object of the following 
pages to mmibli such persons with a reply, in a concise and portable ibim. 
The Treatise, therefore, is intentionally only a summary of arguments. 
To expand it, except by the addition of new illustrations, would defeat my 
design. A Isurger work would not lind access where I hope this will. 

There are others also whoso case it is here designed to meet — ^those who 
receive the Ohnstian Revelation, but, under the iiitlaenee of supposed difli-» 
oulties brought to light by scientific discovery, are tempted to abandon the 
Earlier Portion of the Sacred Volume as not inspliod It is possible that 
the unhehever may find something in these pages to soften his prejudices ; 
but his case is not here specially contemplated. 

My Treatise is, theiefore, of the defensive kind. It is intended to show 
how difficulties are to he met and objections removed. Some hesitate as to the 
expediency of putting such books indiscriminately into the hands of the 
young, thinking them calculated to engender doubts where they never exist- 
ed, and to create the very scepticism which they were intended to rebut. 
There is some weight in this , and, no doubt, were the mind never likely in 
after life to encounter the Mso views of sceptics, it might be far better to 
leave it untainted. If tho young could always be fenced around by truth, 
till its principles became so thoroughly infused into their mmds and hearts 
as to make error innocuous when they go out into the wide world, to leave 
them ignorant of the different forms of doubt and unbelief till circumstances 
force them upon their notice, might be the better course. But it is next to 
impossible to protect them, even when under the wisest ^idance, from ho- 
coming acejuainted with, if not imbibing some of the mis^ief, which a re- 
fined so^ticism — especially regarding the historical character and full inspi- 
ration of tho Holy Sermture — ^is spreading far and wide thiough the press 
mid other channels* If the hesitation regarding the propriety of teaclimg 
these things to the young arise from a dislike to see old and jpnfnd fade m- 
terpretatums uj[)Setj such a course is most dangerous. By maintainmg false 
anae9:ploded lutorprotations as true, we are sowing in the minds of the 
young sc^ of a fiituro revulsion which is likely to ix^jiire them far more 
than the intiodttction of the new views at an earlmr sts^e <^uld possibly do. 
There can be no question that the safest course is ccmsoiontiouBly to teach tho 
young the whole tyuth without reserve, not shrinking from stating in a plain 
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and open manner the varioa*^ objections and difficulties they will hoar broach- 
ed, explaining to them at the same time m what spint and by what kind ot' 
aigumont they bhonld be met. 

The met is, that sceptics and' semi-sceptics are, unwittingly or not, under- 
mining the faith of many m Scripture by subtle ai'^uments diawn fiom tho 
appaient contiadietions between Scripture and Science. Against this it is 
necessary to pi ovide an antidote : and the better fortified our yonih are m 
then eailici days, the better prepaied will they be to contend for tho truth in 
after hie It is not the dhristiau, but the woi Idly philosopher who has raised 
these questions. Ihit having raised them, he foices the arlvo(*,atcs of Scrip- 
tural truth to enter upon the contest, and to meet him on his own ground, 
that they may put a weapon of defence m the hands of those whoso faith is 
111 danger of being shaken. 

In the First Chapter 1 biing the experience of the past to bear uj-ioii tho 
buhject, by showing how many examples history supplies in which fioni 
time to time Scripture and Science have appeared to be in irreconeilablo 
conihet, but further light has cleared up all aifficulty. From t.his 1 argue, 
that it IS in the highest degiee unplnlosophicali whenever new difheulties 
aiise in these days of discovery, to doubt that these also will be cleared up 
as hglit and knowledge advance. The experience of the past should encourage 
us fearlosaly to cany our investigations into the phenomena of natme, fully 
pci suaded. that no real discrepancy can ever be in the end established. The 
above may bo regaided as a negative argument 

In tho Second Chapter I entei upon an examination of tho character 
and contents of tho earlier poition ot the J3ook of (lenesis , as it is m this 
pait of the Sacred Volume that the s(H»ds of strilo between Scuptuie and 
Science aie supposed chiefly to lie. By what 1 cannot but legaid as an 
unansweiablo pi oof of the historical character and plenary inspiration of 
these Eirl^^ Chapters, and by a reference to their impoitaiit beaiing in 
vaiiouH eminent paiticulars, 1 establish a positive argument, and show that 
it is impossible that Scripture, proceeding as it does fiom Divine Iiispi ration, 
and manifesting such superhuman wisdom and foreknowledge, can, when 
rightly intei preted, he at vananco with the Works of the Divine Hand; and 
that therefore, if difficulties remain at any time not cleared nj), they must 
9 <iisc fiom our ignorance, or from hasty interpretation cither of the pheno- 
mena before us or of the lan^ua^e of tne Sacied Record. 

: The results of this investigation are then summed up, and the conclusion 
drawn, — ^that no new discoveries, however startling they may appear at 
first, need disturb our belief in the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Volumo 
or damp our ardour iii the pursuit of Science. 

It will be seen from the above sketch, that it is not necessary for the 
validity of my argument that every instance of apparent discrepancy between 
Scripture and Science shall have met with an explanation. It reouires only, 
that so many instances of the successful removal of difficulties, which at one 
time appeared to be insurmountable, should be adduced, as to assure the 
mind under now perplexities, that there is every reason to^ believe that in 
time these also will vanish. The primaiy object of the Treatise rtot to 
solve present difficulties, but to create confidence in the mind, while in 
perplexity regardmg them, that all will m the end be right, and that tho 
harmony of Scripture and Science eannot really be broken, though it may 
for a time seem to be disturbed. In point of fact, however, I know of no 
alleged or apparent disorepaacy between Scripture and Science which cannot 
be met by a decisive or at least satis&ofcory answer. The chief examples 
I have brought together in the following pages, and made them the OTOund^ 
work of my argument. Had I known of any existing unanswered dimoultyi> 
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1 should now have brought it forward as an illustration of the use of my 
principle. Had, for example, the astounding announcement of M. Uunsen 
and Mr Leonard Horner, that the age of the human race ib many tl^us'inds 
of years older than the Scripture narrative makes it, not yet met with a 
reply, I should have produced it, — not, as in the present edition, doing 
homage to my argument, but as an example of the pnnciple I have sot fortli, 
that wo should wait., fortified by the experience of the past, and by an 
immovable belief in the inspiiation of Holy Scripture, and feel assuicd that 
time would turn objections into pioofs, and]dibcrepancy into haimony/* 

Such^ then, is the Author’s object and plan — ^an oliject truly 
noble in its aim, and apian skilfully executed. In vindicating the 
harmony between Science and Scripture by an appeal to the 
history of the past, the examples, adduced for illustration, are 
thus classified : — 

1. ‘ Examples, from tlie Earlier History of Scientific discovery, in which 
Scripture has been relieved of false interpretations, and the harmony of Scrip- 
ture and Science thereby re-established. 

The Firmament — ^Antipodes — ^The Earth a Globe — The Motion of the Earth, 

2. Examples, from the later History of Science, in which Scri])turc has 
not only been relieved of false interpretations, but has had new light reflected 
upon it from the discoveries of Science. 

The Antiquity of the Earth— Creatures in existence before the Six Days — 
Existence of light befoiethe Six Days — Death in the World befoie Adam’s 
Pall — Specific Centres of Creation — ^Ko known traces of the Deluge — The 
Deluge probably not over the whole eaith. 

3 Examples, in which Science has been delivered from the conclusions of 
some of its votanes, and thereby shown to be m entire agreement with Scrip- 
ture. 

All men of one blood— Differences of nations since the Flood — ^Mankind 
originally of one language — ^Age of the human lace according to Hindoo 
Astronomy — ^to Egyptian Antiquities — ^and to Nile-deposits — The six days' 
creation not confined to Paradise — ^The origin of species.’ 

Having concluded his negative argument by demonstrating 
the invalidity of objections the Author next proceeds positively 
to exhibit ^ t/ie historical character y plenary Inspirationy and 
surpassing importance of the first eleven chapters of Genesis* 
After having delated, in his usual lucid strain, on the various 
topics included under these heads, he winds up by asking, — 

• What, then, are the results arrived at in the foregoing pages ? They 
be summed up under the following heads . — 

. 1. That, through ignorance and hasty zeal. Holy Scripture has undergone 
many severe test^ during the progress or Science, and has come through the 
trial in^very case with triumph. The expeiience of the past has worked out 
this result, that through the whole course of philosophical discovery, Scrip- 
ture and Science have never been found at variance, though they have often 
been charged with being so. 

• 2. That Scripture speaks in human language, and according to its usajees ; 
but in no case adopts the errors and prejudices of men, even in things 
natural. It speaks to us on such matters according to the appearances of 
things, that is, as things ABE seek, which is a way intelligible in all ages of 
the world. It speapks as man wquld speak to man in every-day life, even 
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fm rtucli topics, and in times of th® greatest scientific light- It spoehs not, 
scientifically, and theiofoie docs not adopt scientific tc^nns, or give seicntilie 
views of things but theie is, neveitlieless, no saciifioe even of scieniilir, 
tnitli U) human igiioiance and ])rejndice 

JJ. That this harmony between Scripture and Science appears, not only 
from the abundant illustiation it receives from the liistoiy of ])ast eontlicts 
through which the Sacr£»d Volume has passed intact, but pie-eniineiitly from 
the charactei of Sciiptuie itself as the Inspued Woid of God, and, thereloie, 
iiitalhhle in evciy respect, 

4 That the Earlier Chapters of the Sacred Volume, in which tin' seeds 
of variance have been supposed to lie, are of ine^^timable value to us ; and 
the fact of their Inspiiaiion must not be sot aside on the pretem e that 
Chiistmnity would remain the same if they were blotted out, J*oi the> Ibiiu 
a most important portion of the Divme Ilevelation, and convi‘y inspivi'd truths 
of the highest moment.* 

The g^and conclusion, drawn from the whole, even in t.ln'sc* 
days of advancing^ knowledge, is this, no noio 

Jiowerer sfarfluigy need diaiurb our belief in the plenary Insyn niton, 
of Scripiurc, or damp our zeal tn fJie pursuU of Science,* 

Our main subject being tQ introduce the work to tll(^ favoura- 
})le notice of our readers, we have neither space nor scope for 
any lengthened critical remarks. With the tone and spiiit 
which pervade it throughout we cordially symjiathisc. It is 
genial and kindly, without being slobbered with the innw kishncss 
of a simpering sentimentalism. It is courteous and gcnllcinanly 
even towards unscrupulous antagonists, while yet unweakened bv 
ihe compromises of a spurious liberality. It is fearless and 
inflexible m its maintenance of the sacredness and aulhority, 
the plenary inspiration and infallibility of Jcliovah^s Holy Oraeh*s, 
without stooping to the hackneyed phraseology of acrimonious 
controversy, or degenerating into the fierce and fiery invectives 
of resentful partizanship. With his mode of conducting the 
argumentative parts of the discussion we are equally pleased. 
It IS characterized *by fairness, candour and straight-forwardness. 
It shirks nothing; it evades no attack; it glosses over no 
difficulty. And yet in every instance, the objection, presented 
in its fullest force, is either effectually parried or triumidiantly 
refuted. ^ ’ 

The only case in which we might slightly demur, is our 
Author^s treatment of the Mosaic Deluge. Of late. Dr. Pye 
Smith, Hugh Miller and other men of undoubted science and 
piety, have cut the tangled and intricate knot of mamlbld diffi- 
culties, by adopting the theory of a Partial Deluge ; and our 
Author appears not disinclined to the adoption of the same 

view ^taking special care, at the same time, to shew that 

it meets aU the absolute requirements of the Mosaic Record. 
We confess, however, that we are not yet quite prepared to 
m^hcit, 1801 . iin 
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abaiulou tlie universality of the Deluge, aceording to the most 
obvious interpretation of scripture language. Geologically con- 
sidered, the gradual submergence and subsequent emergence of 
whole continents is not incompatible with the past history of 
our globe and its stupendous cataclysms, as recorded in the testi- 
mony of the Hocks, And to the Arm of Omnipotence the greater 
miracle is as easy of accomplishment as the less. Dohlitless to 
the poor bewildered vision of Human Sciehce, yet wrapped in 
its swaddling bands, formidable diificulties do present themselves, 
Biit even these admit ol* a possilde if not probable solution. 
And if they did not, we would rather insist on the yet unsettled 
and immature state of the Natural Sciences cliiefly concerned, 
and wait till their inductions and generalizations approximated to 
something like certainty. Geologi(*al theones, in particular, 
have hitherto too much resembled Bishop BerkeW’s ghosts of 
evanescent quantities; they seem as if framed mr startling 
people in the dark, and then disappearing like ^tbe baseless 
fabric of a vision.’ In our own day, the celebrated author of 
the ^ lleliqtiim lYihiviame^ XvfOiA. to renounce his former views 
on the subject of his great work, and to recall it. > The famous 
theory of Sir Charles Lyoll, and other eminent geologists, which 
gave the desigmitions of Eocene, Meiocene, and Pleioceno to 
the several divisions of the upper Tertiary period, has, by recent 
more accurate observation and discovery, been shaken to its base. 
While, therefore, unhesitatingly recognising the leading facts 
presented by geological science, we cannot accept many of the 
doctrines founded thereon by geologists as demonstrated truths. 
They are as yet, to a great extent, only plausible inferences, or mere- 
ly probable deductions, often based on, or interlinked with, in- 
genious assumptions, rather than ascertained or actually vei ijied 
conclusions. And amid such scientiiic uncertainties, wc deem it, 
on the whole, more philosophic to wait for further light, ere we 
finally relinquish our old belief in the universality of the Mosaic 
Deluge. 

In some other instances, not only has the objection been 
shewn by our author, to be utterly groundless, but it has been 
rendered tributary to confirming the literal truth of Senpture. 

For example, how often has the Mosaic account of the con- 
fusion of tongues“been made the subject of profane ridicule? 
How often has the variety of languages been alleged to be so 
great, and their differences of ch^acter so wide, that it is in- 
conceivable that mankind should ever have been of * one lan- 
guage and of one speech V Now what has been the result of the 
most searching plulologicalinqumes on the subject? ^ Baron von 
Humbolt/ says our author, ^ the Academy of St Petersburgh, 
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Mellon, Klaproth, and Frederic Sehleoel, liuvo all eoine t«> 
one conclusion, by a comparison of lanj^uagfos, that tJie lui-ther 
philological inquiry has been carried, the more iiiiinerous are 
the indications that all languages nmst ham been onghialfg one.* 
Nor is this all. ^ While the numerous lan^^ua^^es wliieh have 
been examined, and which were at one tune thouj>ht to liave 
almost nothings in common, are found to be closely allied to 
•each other in grammatical construction, when beloii^^iuj*- to the 
same family, at the same time plulolofi^ists have decided, that the 
families have such dilferences as no principle* of ordinary ‘>To\vth 
or expansion from a common orii:^n can a(*(*ouiit for/ Accord 
jnii^ly, Herder, Sharon Turner, Abcl-Ilemiisat, Niebuhr, Baibi, and 
other Linguists have come to the con(;lu‘^lou, that * there are 
evident internal proofs that the separation into diHeicnt longues 
must have been by son?e violent and sudden vause^ — and that ‘no- 
thing but a violent change, caused by some force from wilhf>ut» 
can have created the distinct differences vvhicJi now exist, irilicse 
famdies arc the broken fragments of a once undivuh'd wJn>le.’ In 
other words, in the deliberate judgment of the most renowned 
philologists, i^e actual existing phenomena of language demand 
the intervention of some such violent change as that of tlic 
Babel cakistrophe, in order adecjuately to account (or (hem * 
Howsingulai-ly then, do ‘ all the results of invcstigat ion whicli can 
Ik) conc^idered of scientific value tend to support, and illustrate 
the scriptural account of the miraculous confusion of languages 
which led to the disjiersion of the descendants of JSIoah upon 
the face of the earth 

This leads us to remark, what we have ollcn thought, 
that the preternatural occurrence at Babel is not. only sulHcient 
to account for the diversity of language but also, for the dicersily 
of lace. 

Anatomically, physiologically, intellectually and morally, 
the race of man has often been j)roved by Prichard, Sinytbc 
and others to be but one. And our author has, with Ins 
wonted condensing power, furnished a brief* but clear summary 
of the facts and arguments which go to prove the cousistciicy 
of all existing varieties with original unity of race. Still, 
granting the physical possibility of all men being fiom one 
origin^ stock, and making all due allowance for the potency 
of climatic and other influences, in modifying the liuman con- 
stitution, it has been questioned, whether, according to Scripture 
chronology, there was a sufficient time for bringing about the 
radical changes which are known, from the old Eg^tiau monu- 
ments and paintings, to have existed at least within a thousand 
years of the Deluge. The ordinary considerations adduced by our 
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autlior are enougli to blunt tbe edge, if not wholly remove the 
difficulty. To these he has also added one, which is too often for- 
gotten, viz., ' that it is a mistake to assume, that the populaticm 
of the earth began again from a new single centre after the Deluge- 
Eight persons repeopled the earth. There is no evidence that 
Shem, Ham and Japhet had not in them elements differ- 
ing as wide as the Asiatic, the African, and the European 
differ from each other. They may have married too into dif- 
ferent (antediluvian) tribes, and their wives have been as 
diversified as themselves. It is, then, altogether gratuitous to 
assert, that tlie races, which now exist, must be tracjed down 
from one man Noah, as from a new starting point. This at 
,once carries our range of time, 1,700 years further back, to the 
days of Adam, for the operation of the causes of change ; and 
the objection is entirely removed.' 

If, however, the aggregate of those considerations and sug- 
gestions do not satisfy the determined doubter; if anything 
1)6 thought by some to be still wanting to complete the chain of 
counter-evidence ; may it not be found, faiily and legitimately, 
ill the direct and preternatural exertion of DivigiB Power at 
Babel? One avowed object of the congi^egated host of rebels 
was to defeat the divine purpose of dispersion over the face of 
the earth. One grand object of the confusion of tongues was 
to effectuate and expedite that dispersion. And as the Almighty 
never does anything by halves, are we not warranted to infer, 
tliat, besides the immediate change in the organs of speech, 
there were then miraculously impressed on the human frame 
such other constitutional peculiarities as might rapidly issue in 
tliose divemities of complexion and structure which constitute 
the different varieties of race, and which were indispensable to 
adapt these varieties to the several zoological provinces respec- 
tively occupied by them? Tliis additional consideration we 
would, though with all diffidence, recommend to the attention 
of our excellent author, in the event of a new edition *of his 
admirable treatise being soon called for. 

On the compatibility of the vast and unknown antiquity of 
the globe, as unfolded by geological science, with the recency 
of the Adamic creation as recorded by Moses, our author's 
remarhls are just and conclusive- In common with all enlight- 
ened expositors of our day, he regards the first verse of Genesis 
as a distinct and independent sentence, in which we have a sub- 
lime annoj^ncement of the first fiat of the Creator in calling 
matter into existence; and a solemn protest, by anticipation, 
against the Atheistic doctrine of the eternity of matter, as well 
as against the Pantheistic doctrine of deduction or emanation 
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from tlie substance of Deity. This primary and absolute ori- 
f^ination of the material universe, is, by the Inspired Seer, 
declared to have been 'in the beginning/ but u'^hen that 
'be^nning^ was, is not told. For aught that the record 
contains it may have been numberless ages anterior 
to the detailed operations, subsequently descnbcd, — thus leaving 
a period of indclinite length for endless geological revolutions 
and catastrophes between the original act of creation and the 
last organization of the elements for the abode of man. This 
happy reconcilement of the demands of geological science with 
a. fair inteiqiretation of the Mosaic narrative, Wiis, in our day, 
first suggested by Dr. Chalmers, in a Review of Cuvier's Theory 
of the Harth, which was contributed to the Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor as far back as 181 1. On his part, this view ol 
the opcMimg verse of Genesis, now all but universally adopted, 
was the intuition of a profound sagacity. 

The view, however, though original, as respects Dr. Chalmers 
himself, and the world at large when he lirst propounded it, is 
not, in reality, 'am. In meeting the cavils of objectors, wlio 
are ever apt to allege, that new interpretations are forced upon 
ns merely to save the credit of the Inspired Volume, it is in- 
teresting, and, indeed, extremely im])ortaiit to observe, as a 
well known Lecturer lias well remarked, how 'the early Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church should seem to have entertained 
precisely similar views; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, after St. 
Justin Martyr, supposes an mlefiuHe period between the creation 
and the first ordering of all things. St. Basil, St. (;!a»sarius, 
and Ongen are much more explicit.' To these might he added 
Augustine, Tlieodoret, Episeopius, and others, wliose remarks 
imply the existence of a considerable interval 'between tlie 
the creation related in tlie first verse of Genesis, and that of 
which an account is given in the third and following verses.' 
In modem times, but long before geology became a Science, 
the indc])endeiit character of the opening sentence of Genesis 
was affirmed by such judicious and learned men as Calvin, 
Bishop Patrick, and Dr. David Jennings. 

Might not important facts like these, in a new edition of our 
author's work, be advantageously noticed, either in the text 
itself, or in a foot note ? 

On the most vexed question of all, that of the six demi- 
urgic days, our author's tmmpet gives no uncertain sound. 
Most of our Seientilic Bible Reconcilers have considered these 
days as geologic periods of unknown length. Not so our Author. 
Against this view he stoutly contends. In his judgment — 
judgment in which we cordially concur— the first chapter of 
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Genesis, does not pretend (as has been generally assumed) to 
bo a cosmogony, or an account of the original creation of the Ma- 
terial Universe. The only cosmogony which it contains, in that 
sense at least, is confined to the sublime declaration in the first 
verso, hh ike hegiuning God created the heaoem and the earth. 
The Inspired Ilccord, then stepping over an interval of inclc- 
finitc ages, with which we have no direct concern, proceeds at 
once to narrate the events jireparatory to the introduction of 
man on the scene, cmjdoyiug phraseology strictly faithful to 
the appearances which would have met the eye of man, could 
he have been a spectator on the earth of what passed during 
those six days.^ 

According to this view of the subject, the six days are six 
ordinary natural days, measured, like any other nafnral days, 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis. The grand objection 
to this literal interpretation of the ^ days ’was the siiiiposed 
geological discovery of ^multitudes of pre- Adamite fossils in 
the Up])er or Tertiary Strata, which are precisely the same as 
species now in cMstenoc.’ At length, however, the late M. 
D’Orbigny, after an elaborate examination of prodigious num- 
bers of fossils, Gias demonstrated that there have been at 
leant twentf/-uine distinct ])eriods of animal and vegetable 
existence, that is, twenty-nine creations separated one from 
another by catastrophes, whicli have swept away the sp(‘(jies 
existing at the time, with a very few solitary exceptions, 
never exceeding one and a half per cent, of the whole number 
discovered, which have either survived the catastrophe, or have 
been erroneously designated. But not a snigle spccien of the 
preceding period mrmved the last of these catastrophes^ and this- 
closed the Tertiary and ushered in the llaman Period^ In 
other words, ' between the termination of the last or Tertiary 
Period and the commencement of the Human or Recent Period, 
there is a complete break. Although five in every seven 
genera are the same in the recent as in the previous period- 
there is not a single species common to the two periods. Thus the 
difficulty wholly evanishes’. 

What an additional proof is this of the assertion already made, 
that Geology is still but in its infancy ; and that many of its 
vaunted conclusions are no more than unverified hypotheses? Wc 
confess we never liked the Period-day theory and could never 
see our way to an intelligent adhesion to it. Before adopt- 
ing it as a final and satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
we pi*eferred to pause and wait for further light. That light 
Jm now happily dawned^ or rather shone upon us, tlirough 
the decisive demonstrations of M, DVrhigiiy; and we are 
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WOW enabled to plead the latest and most accurate rcsuW^ of 
Scientific in vesti fixation in favour of the si>c days, as six na- 
tural days, of the creative and formative work ol' which, the 
seventh, or sabbath is the rightly fitting periodical commemora- 
tion. 

In connection with this subject our author has been led to 
notice and expose some of the * hazardous assertions' so ground* 
Icssly made by two of the writora in the new, strangely and un- 
worthily celebrated volume of ' Oxford Essays and Reviews / 
as well as their unfairness or disingenuousness, if not down-right 
dishonesty towards himself. By actual (jiiotations he has shewn 
that the late Professor Baden Powell, in his unhapjiy zeal 
against tlie authority of Divine Revelation, has vmlv him mtf 
the very reveise of what he did say \ — and that Mr. Goodwin 
also has inexcusably mistaken and misrepresented some of his 
most clearly enunciated views. Of the volume, containing these 
mistakes and mis-statements with a thousand others still more 
pernicious, the less said the better ; in itself it is not assuiedly 
any thing very formidable. Quite the contrary. It is in sober 
and sad reality, one of the poorest, dreariest, driest, dullest, 
most incoherent and inconseqiientjal products of tlie mint of 
modern infidelity. From beginning to end we have not been 
able to detect in it a single sentiment, statement, train of argu- 
ment, inference, conjecture, or even gratuitous averment that has 
the remotest title or pretention to originality. It is neither more 
nor less than an wish fully hasJmhvp and imperfectly le^heafed 
•medley of the stale and ofUrefnied sophisms and perversions of the 
English VetslSy French Encycloped/sls, and German Neohgiaus; 

We are glad to find the author, in a valuable ^Postscript ' 
fidded to tins edition, dealing out some heavy and even smash- 
ing blows at the late Baron Bunsen and other Egyptologers 
of his rationalizing school \ — ^men, who, with fatuous inconsis- 
tency, evermore evince the most senseless scepticism relative to 
the credit and authority of the Mosaic History — ^beyond all mea- 
sure the most multifariously authenticated record of all Anti- 
quity — ^while tliey evince an equally senseless credulity relative to 
some obscure, mutilated, contradictory fragments of the heathen 
Manetho, and some slender hieroglyphic skeletons of names 
^ half-gucssed at and half decyphered by a doubtful means of 
interpretation.' 

There are other subjects on which we would fain make some 
remarks — more especially the latest spaivn of a thinly dis^ised 
Infidelity, Darwin's Origin of Species, with ite ^struggle for 
existence ^ hypothesis and its ^ Natural Selection ^ surmise, on 
which our author has favoured us with some very judicious 
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comments. But our space is fairly exhaustecl and wc must 
])auHe. If any further evidonce were wanted to jirove tlie divi- 
nity of the Mosaic a(!(*ouiit of the creation, it mio*lit lie found m 
the contrast which it presents to all the cosmogonies of heathen 
nations, unfavoured by the H^ht of Inspiration. Let any intel- 
ligent reader ojien the Institutes of Mann or the Vishnu Puran, 
and compare, rather contrast the oosiuogoiues so minutely and 
elaborately wrought out therein defiance of science and common 
i^ense, with the simple, compendious and sublime narrative of 
Moses, and we venture to affirm that, alter a careful and can- 
did perusal, he will he more than ever disjiosed, with reference 
to the latter, to exclaim, 'Verily the finger of Crod is hcre.^ 

With our author we now part, under a confirmed persuasion 
that in his work on ' Scripture and Science not at variance ^ lie 
has rendered good service to the cause of Biblical truth. To all 
Christian heads of families, to all Christian managers and 
teachers of schools, we, therefore, earnestly recommend Ins most 
interesting and precious volume. Some of the objections there- 
in exjiosed they may never hear of as actually urged ; and others 
may be regarded as too contemptible to merit a serious hearing. 
But let it be remembered that the volume of Archdeacon Pratt 
i#i pur])osely of the nature of a miscellany — representing the 
thoughts, the whimsies, the speculative conjectures, and the 
crude unverified hypotheses of different and even antagonistic 
schools of infidelity. Such a volume, therefore, ought to he kept 
in every private and public Library, as an armoury of weapons 
wherewith to repel the onslauglit of old objections, and a maga- 
zine of examples illustrative of the most successful modes of 
resisting the aggression of new ones. 
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A Grammar of the VahhtOy Pn^htOy or Language of fhe Afghani, 
By Captain 11. (I. llaverty, 3r<l Kogi, 13. N. 1. Sceoinl Edition^ 
Hertford : Stephen Austin. 1800. 

‘ Beauty * iljo poet tcllH us, ‘ is not, as fond luon inisdocni, An j)utw“anl j how 
of* thin^js that only seem * That is, to ]mt it inostucally, thou-yh a handriom*' 
llico and a fine liguie nevor lad to make a ^ood nn]!rcssi()n, il the Jiwly, on 
closer acquaintiince, should he found to make havoc* ol’ her h’s, to be very bad 
tcuipcied, and to believe iii Joe Hinith and s])iiitual rappiu;;s, oiii recdin»^*or re- 
bciitmciit will probalily he jyieat^i than it she liud less nttraetions [Tuny 
thin^ could bribe one to sindy Pushto, it ouj^ht to he tlio ex(]uisite manner in 
which the volume named in tlie marf»iii has been tfot up. The whitest papei, 
the blackest ink, leaded types, caiolul pnnlin^, a geiu'ions marj^in, are points 
ot* almost iricbistiblo ehann, and eontiibute then lull slisiru in keeping up 
the well-desoived fame of Stephen Austin’s jirintiii*' olfice. But on exaiuin- 
the volume we are deteiTed fioin ^ivin^^ ourselves to Ihislito hy the 
author’s sad experiences. Ho says, ‘Alter liavin^y devoted seventeen of 
‘ the best yeais of my lile, and expendi'd much money in aequinrijy, more or 
‘ lessy a knowle<lge of nine Oiiental Lin^uages, J find that the iiiirsuit has never 
‘ brouj^ht nu' advantage or advancement.* The Punjab Clovernnierit, it ap- 
peal s, kept the meiitorious author down. A thousand pities. But lie knows 
how to requite ffood for evil. He is convinced that the Kabul disasters wore 
duo to the non-existence of his Grammar, and is quite ceitam that any future 
complications in that quarter will readily bo obviated, or at least mitippated 
through his laboure. lie hastens thereiuie to xuesent ns with his b^ke, 
as Dost Mohamod, ho informs ns, may die any day. Thanks ! 

But a gitt may be unaoceptable , it may be woithless Is Capt Raverty com- 
petent, with all his devotodness, to teach us Pushto H Ho iiitrodiices, himself to 
the public quite freely, somewhat Lke the great Mulligan. Mi Titinorsh’s 
friend. He gives us, in his oxipious jirefaces and introductions, written not 
in Pushto, but in xihdii, though not veiy good, English, an insight into liia 
mind, talents, and abilities A grammarian should aliovo all possess the 
analytical faculty, a faculty closely allied to the logical fiu-ulty. This he is 
glaringly destitute of. Let us take a few examples at random.^ He wishes 
to prove, for instance, that the Afghans aie ‘the lost tnbes ol' the house of 
Israel ;* and he does prove, to almost oveiy body’s snfislartion, that they claim 
to be of the tribe of Benjamin, not one of ilie ‘ Lost Tiibes ’ at all. fie sets 
out to prove that Pushto docs not belong to the * Indo-Teutome* family of 
languages, and the first argument he uses is tliat it contains a gi'cat numW 
of Zend, Pehlevi, and Persian woids and that it beats a great similarily fo the 
Mascu, 1801. « H 
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Dfjodcvu all tiusho lu'iufj ‘ rndo-Tputonii* ’ 1anf;iiap;Gs Tie saya tti.it * (lie 

' ruHbto pwmomiri bear lu) smiilanty whatever with thuso of the JSanskiit 
Morally,’ aa the reader will at once hce. 

I f 

Sanskiifc. Zend. <Srook Latftii. Sbvoiiic. Gorman English Pushto. 

liewoii, ma. ma. mo. me. mjn. mich. me. 

iMnson, twa. tliwa to. to. tja. dich. theo. te oivh ; 

i 

And oven in ttio thiid person, wliirti is usually more difficult to rcco^ize, 
in the nominative, philolojrititH will at oni*e recognize as identical with th(i 
iS-rcek, uornuin, ami aiiicle; and.yc, the oblique case, as the Prakrit 

ajid La^n ay, and ttie Zend, (lieek, and Eiijc^lish Iw 

Jhit then, a man need not be a logician alter all, nor even a philolo^jist lo 
l^jli us a lan«;uaffe which ho knows . and Captain llaverty tells us that 
Fu^to is not dillieiilt Why then does the f^iammar extend to 2(X) quailo 
ptigesF It ought lo bo veiy knotty and ciabbed indeed to reqime oi even 
jUistify such an unreasonable length Wo fear wc must bo plain. The book 
IS an imposition. It smells of (hub Street from beginning to end It lias 
Vefj little to recommend it to a bond fide learner. Capt Kavoity in his pios- 
peotus solicited sulwci iptions for his woiks on the ground that they would bo 
* Ouri^iticB m litciuture ’ He has kept his woid j the grammar ceitainly will 
^establisti his chai actor ibi* veracity. But it is destitute of every element that 
Oduld make it Uhcful to an inquiicr > lactn are false, its rules aie incoiicct, 
its method is utloily at fiiult, and system it has none. 

It is not tliat the author ia ignoiant of Pubhlo, On the contraiy, consider- 
ing the disadvantages of his position, foi out of the ‘ seveiitc*en yeais * he did 
not spend one on the Alghan tioiitiei, his knowledge of the language is veiy 
igroat; the meie collection of his lUustiativo exainjiles betokening a vanety 
of reding which is astonishing. But paHly fiom the absence of origmal 
training, and perhaps inoie iiom the vast dis^ilay and paiade got up to lade, if 
possible, the onginol defeet, the pammarian has made a decided ^t^sro The 
way ill which he uses grammal icaL tcims, soinctmies Aiabic, bomotimes En- 
glish, reminds one very much of a child playing with edged tools ; he has but 
a dim preciqition of their rcid uhe, and the lookei on becomes quite nervous, 
Iwt the man should out himself, and ho docs cut himself. He speaks of 
<^pclitiona] and optative tenser ; ho has a thing he calls Future Imlefinite^ of 
Vhich it is hatd to toll, what it is; he spoits an Aorist, which on inspection 
AtirtiS out to bo the Subjunctive Mood ; he has a ‘ noun of fitness,’ which eom- 
(tlkOApeople would call a Gerund ; ‘ 1 should do’ he calls the future ; he recognizes 
'Wo Foms of the Imperative, but bos no idea tliat the one is the piesent 
Trapetativo, and the other the Aonst Imperative, the verbal noun (it is really 
^0 old Inii^tive, and usually ends in an or ana, as one might expect fiiom a 
Oomparison of the Sanskrit, Hindi, Greek, Persian, and German languages, 
though opo of Cajpi Baveity's groat aiguments is that there is no similarity 
hetweon the Infiniiives of these languages) his verbal noun he call the Pro- 
^aent Participle. There is a staitlmg annouiicoment (p. 48) that certain threo 
{depositions are used as demonstrative pronouns. Certainly Pushto must be 
a difficult language, if prepositions periuim such antics. But in vindication 
-of J^shto we must state that it is the grammarian who performs the sur- 
prisiug feats, not the harmless parts of speech. This statement is ^uivalcnt 
to saying that the German propositions von, an, arc used as articlea when 
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they are spelt worn, am, or that the French preposition dc standfi fir a de- 
monstrative pronoun when it is written dvk Cant Raverty does not see that 
the insigiiiileant vowel mark, which ho is obliged to put alter his curious pre- 
positions, IS the pronoun, and that the preposition remains a picposition. 

Hia English style is so b,id that his rules are mostly uniutelligible. He 
repeatedly says, * thou bccomc^A ’ * thou seizei^A ' and the like ; he constantly 
mentions ‘ woids with prepositions and postpositions* ‘ prehxed ;* the latter stHmis 
to be quite an easy operation with htm; he speaks of friends,* 
he obtains, ‘assistance from i\iQ potenlialitu i\iQ spirit;' ho says * alter 
having explained the past tense so fully, the imperfect is oabily dosenbe<l ' 
And when his lules are intelligible, they are siiie to bo wrong, or, at least, 
misleading to one who simply seeks instruction. Sometimes the example 
ho adduces, refutes his rule, as lu Sec iK), and many other places. And then 
his radically incorrect views about pronouns, and his inability to understand 
the constiuctioii of the x>ast tenses, vitiate almost every page How little ho 
understands tlie structure of the Pushto sentence, may be iiifcruMl from the 
princiiial rule which ho gives on the subject (p. 108 ) ‘ The obje(*t must he 

in the nominative, and sometimes m the dative (’) and the agent in the in- 
striinieiital case,’ That is odd. The nominative is the object, and the ngent 
IS the iiistrumoiital , then where m the world is the subject? Even Capt. 
Raveity would find it difficult to constiuct a sentence without h subject. A 
very Urge pait of the volume, more tlian a hundred xKigos, is lakim up with so 
called rules for the formation of the tenm*s, winch aio totally useless, as ailor 
telling how many different methods there are of forming a certain ttmse — ^if 
the word ‘ method can be properly applied to any ill mg m tins book — 
does not in a single instance give a list or the verbs belonging to any one of 
his classes, nor does he ever pomt out a mark liy which they aie to be recog- 
nized Indeed, lie luvs no less than tktrfj^severt coiyugatioiisl This is simply 
mocking the pool inquirer who comes to him for advice. OKissification is con- 
ibbsedly a diiliculi subject, but ifOajit Eaveity had no more xH>wer ofgeneraliza** . 
tioii than IS manifested in his leaving the Pushto verb iii an anarchy of thirty- 
Hovoii divisions, ho should not have usui{)od the dictatuiship; aut Cmar awt 
nullm; he is evidently not Ciesar. He does not even tell the reader always 
tliat the veib, which ho gives as an example in one or another of his cojuga- 
tions, IS the only one of the kind. The same mdy bo said of a subsequent 
chapter, that on Iho derivation of words, in which the value of his rules and 
llie sinful waste of good jiapor may be seen at a gUnce Ho states lucidly, 

‘ A bsti act nouns may be obtained from a(Hectives, in eight different ways j 
and then he eiiumeiatos them But it so liap])ens that Wides the single 
example which is given under iho head of the fust four lulos, there is not 
another adjective in the language which forms its abstract in the way indi- 
cated ; of what use then are those four rules P A Utile reflection, moreover, 
would convince any one that oven the alleged derivation is purely imaginaiy* 
He goes on, m the same chaiitor ‘ VT This form is so^Mthng similar to 
the fourth * Why P By rule IV. tor ‘blaek ' formed tgdrd* ‘daibncss, and 
rule VI tor ‘black* foims /onedics* blackness.' Striking siimlarity; veiy 
much like Sambo and Pompey, who were very much hko each other, especia!* 
ly Sambo 

The oblique cases of the personal pronouns bother the author very much ; 
he has made the discovery that ‘ they have no moaning sejiarato from the 
verbs/ which is a pure absurdity, if it means anything, an oblique caso of 
anything implying something upon which the case depends. Then he haa 
what he calls * affixed personm pronouns/ and refers to the Arabic and Pernijm 
as analogous A pronoun which is ajp^ed (as is the case in the Senditac 
languages) implies that the word to which it is affixed is a woid without 
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fluh alHx; Imt on ficpavaiin^ Capt. H^vorty's ‘aiflxedproiloiia&'from tlio wordl^ 
which he adduces as cxamplcH, the latter cease to he words altoeoiher The 
tact is that he mistakes tli^ common persontU terminations of the verb for 
pronouns ; he virtually calls the terminations, for instance, aai, as, at, in the 
Latin affam, ct^as, a gal, * afhxcd persona! pronouns.' There ie no doubt that 
these terminations weic pi^mouns originally, as philology hiia prov^ long 
ago, but our gallant authoi is so totally innocent of anything like philology, 
that he can hardly even be presumed to have blundered into the truth by 
mistake; besides that the enunciation of a theoietical truth like this would 
be out of ])1ac(‘ hci c The mistake is probably the most senous in the whole 
production, as it destroys whatever value the hare parodies of the transitive 
Verbs might have had. Whole pages are ntteily mined by this sad botchoiy. 
And the matter is so vital that this baneful error alone is suiEcient to damn 
the book. What would be said of a Latin grammar that went on oonjuga- 
ting page after page a me landaiur, a te laudatur, ah eo laudcUut*, and did 
not give the smallest hint of tlic existence of the forms landor, laudarh, 
lamoMur, laudamm, and so throughout all the tenses P This is precisely 
what the ingenious author has done. 

The principal value of this grammar might he supposed to consist in its 
copious ulubtration by examples taken from a considerable range of authors. 
And Caid. Ilavcriy certainly deserves I lie highest credit for the industiy and 
perseverance with which he has collected this store of material Our admii- 
ation, however, would be more unalloyed, if wc were suie that the authoi 
thought the examples iiecessaiy for the explanation of his doctrine*^, and if 
there were no giouiid for bclu'Viiig that they weie c‘ollecte(l lather foi hook- 
making purposes. The examples thomsolves would not create this suspicion 
so much as the manner in wliieli they have been translated. In a grammar, 
bare, bald, literal translation is all tliat is ie<]uued, but that is essential. 
Ornament would not only not bo expected, but would be utterly unsuitable, 
and would materially iinjiair the usefulness of the woik. Cap! Jleverty has 
permitted himself to be canned away by an ineoiisulorate vanity, and has 
wretchedly maned the best, almost the only good, feature of his production. 
The student will olltm get more assistance fiom an unadonied, faithful trans- 
lation than even from the best nilcs; hence in Capt JUveity's grammar 
nuch translation would have been of tenfold value, but what is the ]U)iplcxed 
iiiquii’er to do, when, instead of literal Tendering of word for woi’d, he* finds 
most naiisooiisly diluted parajihrasis, got up quite regardless of exjiense, 
which however arc of no use to any one except to the grammarian, wlio no 
doubt each tune that he had achieved one, took a step liackwoi-ds, gazed at 
his creation with fervent admiration, put his head slightly on one side, and 
exclaimed, ‘Isn’t it piettyP’ Lei the loader look for instance at tlie first 
example in p 95, with its ‘Plnenix of one’s desires,’ and *tho immortal 
bird.’ Or take this hemisiieh of five woids. If a devotee he til — five 
words idso m the oiiginal ; the Bombay C^iptain renders it in the third-rate 
reporter style: ‘if a man in the constant habit of praying may become 
oMictod with siekness.* For a ‘ rose’ he says ‘ queen or ilowers for * birds* 
he says ‘featheiwl race,* for ‘wine’ ‘juice of the graiic,’ and so on to an 
incrodiblo extent. There is a couplet of Hamid’s in p 94 also, the liteial 
translation of which is * ‘ When his justice’s sun did set, the dark nicht of 
oppression rose, the land became dark which Capt. Ravoriy sweetly ueau- 
tifies thus. ‘ Since the bright luniinaiy of lus oauity and justice hath set, the 
black night of oppression Sas set iu (f); and fiUod the land with daikness ’ 
What is the learner, who is not supposed to have spent seventeen years on 
Oriental languages, io make of such elegance P lie wants bread, and the 
grammarian gives him— not a stone, but -wind. The reader will also observe 
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that in tlfts example just oitod 'justic® * is rendered by ' equity and justice / on 
the same page he will iind ‘ cm^essness and iiiadvertency ' where the onginjil 
has only neglect, and so he will find throughout the book such geminous and 
even tergeminous renderings to the number of at least two hundred Cm 
hono H Is it to exhibit the author's opulence of diction H such an exhibition, 
wt‘ fear, would bo lost on the frontier officers whom Capt. Ravorty cxiiectH to 
use his graiumar. Or is it that Capt Ravorty has so little confidence in 
the cxpi*ehfiivcneHS of his own tongue that he must use two or tlwoo words, 
where one has bufficed the Khatak or the Afiidi? Or is it that he wibhes to 
give the puivliascr his guinea's worth of tyi>o and paper and twaddle? One 
might forgive tins and jnit it down us an unavoidable idiosyncrasy of 
ilie euthusiastic hieronhant of Afghan mysteries, were there not other ofleuoes 
in Ins translations loss ])ardonablc* words omitUd, senttuicus tvansfiosedK 
sense distorted, with a most rciiklcss disregard of the wants of his pupils. 
It IS absolutely harrowing to think how some young offiecr of the P. 1. at 
ISiihadur Khcf or Tak will try to beguile his bolitude with a dip into fhm 
handsome volume, and will ho puzzled and bewildered by tlic heartless cruelty 
of Capt. Raverty. 

Tliib notice has aheady beeximo too long, so that wo can give no moie ex- 
tiacls; but some translations are so bad that they raise a doubt us to the 
author's knowledge of the language In p 73 a Imo reads, ‘ though his 
house 01 goodh be spoiled ;* Capt Ravcity lenders, ‘whctliei hib dwellingn 
bo siw'kcd and pillaged, or filled with wealth and goods.* There is nothing 
in the oiiginal to corres])und to the second clause, though it is easy to sec 
tliat the translatoi was led wrong by the position of woids in the Pushto 
]iiu‘, winch IS, * thong]] his house be spoiled, oi goodh' , a giievous blunder, 
at best. P. Ill 'Like as one foigettctli a deceased pci son ol hundicd years/ 
the oiiginal says, ‘as one forgets a person dead a hundied years' 119. 
‘ This uiiembellished firaament became adorned with omamonts and em- 
bellislnaonts, which the diamonds of omnipotence and power have carved,' 
Delicious! The dumondb have probably taken the head of the table. 
Resides mistaking the consti notion, as usum, ho uJbo reads kandile for gan* 
dilei the pioper tianslation of the second hne is simply: ^ Embroidered with 
the gems of his power.’ — But enough. 

As far us the study of Pubhto is concerned, it is really to be rogretUid that 
Captain Ravcity turns out a charlatan, and all Ins statomonts of fact or 
science must bo takeu cum gram salts lie publishes (p. viii ) to the world 
that it is impossible for any one on the North West Fnmtier to know J^ushto. 
Jlc IS as much mistaken in this, as when he calls tlie Prophet’s flower a violet 
(p. 100), or derives the name of the Pathans from an imaginary place called 
Bash^ and an impossible word tiSin, There are officers from whose ixjn wc 
should like veiy much to sec a concise grammar of the language of the 
Afghans. We nave heard Captain James delivei a long address in Pushto, 
which was a model of idiofhatic case and vigorous native eloquence? Colonel 
Lunibden is said to be second to none in his knowledge of the language ; or 
if Colonel Vaughan could bo induced to prepare a second edition of his Gram- 
mar, it would DO of great assistance As it is, wo do not hesitate* to pro- 
nounce Vaughan’s Grammar as an introduction to Pushto fai preferable to 
the book here noticed. 







